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"  Meditation  here 

May  think  down  hours  to  moments.    Here  the  heart 
May  give  an  useful  lesson  to  the  head." 

Cowrtx. 


N°  XLIX. 

Few  Books  animated  by  Genius :  the  great  delight 
afforded  by  such  as  possess  it. 

Among  the  innumerable  volumes,  with  which 
the  shelves  of  libraries  groan,  how  few  are  animated 
with  any  striking  portion  of  that  living  spirit,  which 
is  infused  by  genius.  Of  the  best  of  them,  the 
major  part  are  heavy  and  dead  masses  of  learning. 
Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  Dr.  Birch,  the  biographer, 
remarked,  "  Tom  Birch  is  as  brisk  as  a  bee  in  con- 
versation, but  no  sooner  does  he  take  a  pen  in  his 
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hand,  than  it  becomes  a  torpedo  to  him,  and 
benumbs  all  his  faculties."  »  Minds  must  be  more 
than  ordinarily  endowed,  to  give  vitality  to  ideas 
and  language  without  any  aid  from  external  objects. 
A  lively  and  breathing  picture  of  the  visions  of  the 
brain  can  only  be  produced  by  the  fervour  of  genius. 

Books  are  in  general  little  more  than  transcripts 
of  those  which  went  before  them,  with  a  little  dif- 
ference of  arrangement  and  combination  :  the  same 
ingredients  only  poured  into  new  vessels.  Memory 
is  the  principal  faculty  which  has  been  exercised  in 
making  them.  When  thoughts  or  images  are 
brought  forward,  which  have  originated  in  the  mind 
of  the  author,  they  will  exhibit  a  freshness  and 
vigour,  that,  even  though  they  may  be  similar  to 
such  as  have  been  produced  by  others,  will  make 
them  interesting  and  valuable.  There  is  all  the 
difference,  which  there  is  between  an  original,  and 
a  copy,  in  painting.  There  may  be  the  same  out- 
lines, the  same  figures  and  colours;  but  the  dif- 
ference can  be  better  felt  than  expressed ;  one  is 
faint,  and  cold,  and  dead  j  the  other  breathes  and 
moves. 

It  is  idle  to  be  quibbling  about  the  definition  of 
literary  genius,  and  limiting  it  to  one  or  two  forms 
of  excellence ;  every  thing  is  genius,  which  is  in- 
spired by  this  living  spirit.    Nor  is  it  confined  alone 

»  Boswell,  i.  138. 
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to  poetry,  though  in  poetry  its  higher  powers  may 
be  exhibited:  still  less  is  it  narrowed  to  one  or  two 
tracks  of  poetry :  though  Dr.  Darwin  seemed 
strangely  to  think  almost  all  the  merit  of  that  art 
was  restrained  to  the  representation  of  material 
objects.  Elevated  thoughts,  and  tender  sentiments, 
when  conveyed  in  congenial  language,  partake 
surely  as  much  of  the  essence  of  this  divine  power, 
as  the  most  brilliant  imagery  ! 

I  desire  no  more  infallible  test  of  genius,  than 
that  ardent  manner,  which,  displaying  the  soul  of 
the  writer  predominant  over  his  language,  commu- 
nicates its  own  fire  to  the  reader,  and  carries  him 
along  with  it.  He,  who  is  characterized  by  this 
trait,  gives  an  interest  to  every  subject  that  he 
touches,  and  throws  sparks  of  light  on  the  dullest 
subject. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  beings 
so  gifted,  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  veneration, 
beyond  perhaps  what  the  sternness  of  a  cold  philo- 
sophy will  allow.  Their  powers  seem  to  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  learning,  acquirements,  and 
opportunities  ;  or  rather  appear  to  have  no  kind  of 
concurrence  with  them.  They  are  actuated  by 
something  beyond  themselves ;  and  are  in  some 
respects  like  the  iEolian  harps,  on  which  the  airs 
of  heaven  play  involuntary  music.  I  continually 
t  hink  of  the  happy,  though  somewhat  severe  words, 
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in  which  some  one  (Lord  Orford,  I  think,)  spoke 
of  Goldsmith.  He  called  him  "  an  inspired  ideot !" 
Men  of  this  cast  have  an  acuteness  of  sensibility 
which  is  dangerous  to  their  peace,  and  too  fre- 
quently troublesome  to  others.  A  due  regulation 
of  it  can  alone  conduct  them  to  old  age;  and  to 
the  performance  of  those  greater  undertakings  by 
which  a  high  and  permanent  fame  is  secured. 
Burns,  and  many  more,'  have  fallen  sacrifices  in 
early  life.  Some  on  the  contrary  have  touched  it 
with  too  violent  a  hand,  and  have  extinguished  their 
genius  with  it. 

These  richly  endowed  mortals  too  frequently 
pay  dear  enough  for  their  superiority.     Ordinary 
minds  make  no  allowance  for  their  eccentricities ; 
but   pursue   them   with   unrelenting  ridicule  and 
hatred.     Unsusceptible  of  the  charms  of  their  elo- 
quence, they  perceive  only  the  impetuosity  of  their 
passions,   and  the   inequality  of  their  judgments. 
They  see  them  inferior  and  neglectful  in  the  trifles, 
in  which  alone  they  are  themselves   conversant ; 
and  think  of  them  by  the  puny  standard  of  their 
own  pleasures  and  pursuits :  while  if  a  glimpse  of 
the  preeminence  to  which  they  are  entitled  breaks 
in  upon  their  dark  intellects,  envy  rises  at  the  same 
instant,   and  makes  them  worse  foes   than   mere 
dulness. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  wish  my  child  to 
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be  a  genius.  Its  advantages  and  its  evils  are  so 
intermixed,  that  it  is  a  fearful  gift,  for  which  I 
should  not  have  the  boldness  to  pray.  But  I  can- 
not withhold  my  worship  from  it,  wherever  it 
inhabits. 

If  I  am  asked,  why,  with  so  keen  a  sense  of 
discrimination  pf  0?e  heavenly  flame,  I  have  in  the 
Censura.  Literaria,  endeavoured  to  revive  so 
many  old  volumes,- which  never  possessed  a  spark 
of  it,  I  answer,  that  it  is/pr  other  subordinate  claims 
to  notice,  which  the  course  of  time  has  given  them 
beyond  their  original  value,  that  I  bring  them  for- 
ward ;  and  that  I  call  a.ttentipn  to  .them,  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  progress  of  language  and  manners. 

It  would  be  easy  to  specify  numerous  works  of 
obsolete  rhymers,  possessed  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  minor  ingenuity,  which  secured  them  a  transient 
fame,  and  renders  them  still  curious  to  the  philo- 
loger  and  the  antiquary,  yet  so  deficient  in  a  true 
poetical  spirit,  that  not  a  single  passage  of  that  high 
class  can  be  found  in  them.  Some  one  of  leading 
powers  sets  the  fashion  of  the  day  j  and  a  hundred 
imitators  start  up  with  productions  similar  to  the 
original  in  shape  and  make,  and  every  thing  but 
the  soul  that  animates  it!  Dull  readers  at  first  are 
deceived  by  the  outward  likeness;  but  time,  the 
surest  touchstone,  proves  which  is  buoyant,  and 
which  is  doomed  only  to  sink. 
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A  book  of  genius  is  a  mirror  which  reflects  back 
the  rich  scenery  of  an  higher  intellect,  adorned 
with  all  the  imagery  of  a  visionary  world.  It 
affords  one  of  the  most  acute,  and  surely  one  of  the 
purest  pleasures,  of  which  our  nature,  when  refined 
and  improved  by  education,  is  capable.  But  alas  ! 
it  is  almost  as  rare,  as  it  is  delightful. 

Nov.  23,  1808, 
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N°L. 

Original  Poems  by  Mr.  Capel  Lofft. 

Fok  the  principal  contents  of  the  present  paper 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Capel  Lofft, 
whose  name  is  too  well  known  in  the  literary  world 
to  require  any  eulogy  from  me.  Whoever  knows 
how  to  appreciate  duly  the  qualities  of  the  human 
mind,  will  admire  that  constant  activity  and  energy 
of  its  powers,  which  enables  this  learned  and  inge- 
nious author  to  employ  them  so  unweariedly  in 
composition.  As  the  business,  the  cares,  and  evils 
of  life  come  upon  us,  we  are  too  apt  to  suffer  our 
thoughts  to  become  weakened  and  distracted  ;  and 
are  too  much  inclined  to  prefer  the  ease  of  languid 
idleness  to  fame,  which  must  be  purchased  by  un- 
profitable toils.  That  noble  fire  from  heaven 
which  prompts  us 

"  To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days," 

too  frequently  sinks  with  our  youth,  and  almost 
expires  before  die  termination  of  our  middle  age. 
It  has  been  lamented  how  common  it  is  to  sec 
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genius  "  consume  itself  by  its  own  blaze."  The 
high -degree  of  sensibility,  which  is  at  once  its  glory 
and  its  disease,  renders  its  operations  so  perpetually 
liable  to  derangement,  that  it  can  seldom  act  with 
the  steady  pace  of  a  more  calm  and  sluggish  tem- 
perament. It  shrinks  from  every  rude  touch  like 
the  sensitive  plant ;  and  the  most  trifling  incident* 
an  unkind  word,  or  disagreeable  letter,  like  the 
spell  of  the  evil  necromancer,  can,  in  an  instant, 
.turn  Elysian  gardens  and  golden  visions  into  barren 
and  frowning  deserts. 

However  I  may  differ  from  a  large  portion  of 
our  professional  censors,  I  shall  never  cease  to  think 
that  the  highest  products  of  the  mind  are  formed 
from  the  mingled  ingredients  of  the  head  and  the 
heart.  Whoever  therefore  can  properly  regulate 
without  destroying  or  damping  those  finer  feelings, 
which  give  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  colours 
to  the  effusions  of  the  poet  or  the  moralist,  possesses 
a  rare  and  enviable  degree  of  self-command,  capable 
of  the  most  meritorious  efforts ! 

The  desire  of  recording  and  communicating  the 
refined,  the  virtuous,  or  exalted  sentiments,  which 
swell  the  bosom,  is  an  impulse  very  generally  expe- 
rienced, and  implanted  in  our  natures  for  the  most 
benevolent  purposes.  But  between  the  wish  and 
tfce  fulfilment  of  this  impulse,  how  many  difficulties 
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intervene !  To  what  numbers  may  we  apply  the 
enchanting  words  of-  Thomson  in  his  inimitable 
Castle  of  Indolence. 

Tho'   "  oft  the  heavenly  fire,  that  lay  conceal' d 
Beneath  the  sleeping  embers  mounted  fast, 
And  all  its  native  light  anew  reveal'd  ; 
Oft  as  he  travers'd  the  cerulean  field, 
And  mark'd  the  clouds  that  drove  before  the  wind, 
Ten  thousand  glorious  systems  would  he  build, 
Ten  thousand  great  ideas  fill'dhis  mind;" 
Vet   "  with  the  clouds  they  fled,   and   left  no  trace 
behind !" 

To  form  splendid  day-dreams,  and  to  delineate 
as  well  as  form  them,  require  very  different  degrees 
of  exertion,  and  indeed  of  power!  These  airy 
phantasies  too  often  elude  the  grasp,  and  vanish  in 
the  very  act  of  embracing  them,  even  when  we 
strive  to  retain  them ;  an  effort  which  is  made  by 
very  few ;  and  which  is  too  frequently  interrupted 
and  dropped,  even  when,  jf  pursued,  it  would  have 
terminated  in  success !  If  there  are  many  who 
scribble  without  the  proper  talents,  how  many 
gems  are  there  buried  in  the  ocean;  and  how 
many  flowers  whose  sweetness  has  been  wasted  in 
the  desert  air ! 

They  who  recollect  the  various  productions  of 
Mr.  Lofft  for  the  last  thirty  years  will  know  haw 
to  value  those  which  follow. 
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"  I.     On  Akenside. 
Qitinquain.     Lyric. 

1. 

"  O  Akenside  divine! 
Not  only  to  the  strain, 
Round  which  Imagination's  train 
Their  brightest  wreaths  and  happiest  tones  combine, 

Shall  my  enraptur'd  ear  incline ; 
But  my  eye  wander  o'er  thy  lyric  chain 

Perplext  to  sight  profane, 
Form'd  round  the  hallow'd  few  its  sacred  bands  to  twine. 


Not  even  Pindar's  lay 
Winds  free  harmonious  way, 
Fraught  with  diviner  tints,  sublimer  airs ; 
Nor  beams  with  purer  ray; 
Nor  from  the  bowers  of  bliss  more  heavenly  fragrance 
Far  above  sordid  cares,  [bears, 

And  meaner  joys,  the  soul  raising  to  purer  day." 

C.  L.  Sept.  4,  1808. 

'■  II.    My  Flageolet. 

■  Lov'd  Flageolet,  whose  tone 
Breathes  to  myself  alone, 
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Nor  dare  1  trust  thy  voice  to  other  ears, 

E'en  half  ashamed  to  own 

That  thy  imperfect  moan, 
Wak'd  by  my  touch  unskill'd,  thee  to  my  heart 
endears ! 


Though  not  the  force  and  fire 
Of  the  sonorous  lyre, 
The  tender  viol's  finely  varied  sound, 
Nor  tones,  which  from  the  soul-enchanting  wire 
Of  the  piano  steal,  in  thee  are  found, 
Light  simple  instrument — yet  bound 
Within  like  slender  space  the  breath  did  once  inspire 
Of  Goldsmith,  of  Rousseau,  the  happy  groups  around  ! 

C.  L.  Sept.  4,  1808. 


"  III.    On  Music. 

"  Clementi!  Power  there  is  in  charming  sounds 
To  soothe,  exalt,  and  purify  the  mind, 
When  graceful  their  melodious  way  they  wind, 
And  harmony  the  perfect  measure  bounds. 

Not  to  the  ear  alone  delight  redounds : 
The  heart,  the  soul,  such  notes  symphonious  find ; 
The  brow  of  Melancholy  these  unbind, 
Whom  with  her  frensied  train  Despair  surrounds. 
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To  Man  the  universal  language  speaks ; 

And  breathes  of  sentiment  the  angelic  voice; 

Here  every  good  affection  feels  her  tone : 
Beasts  soften'd  hear ;  the  tuneful  birds  rejoice  :      » 

And,  sweet  Piano,  since  thy  touch  is  known, 

Not  the  mild  blush  of  May  so  lovely  breaks  1" 

C.  L.  Sept.  9,  1808 

"IV.    To  Spain. 

On  her  present  arduous  struggle. 

"  O  generous  Nation,  to  whose  noble  boast, 
Illustrious  Spain,  the  Providence  of  Heaven 
A  radiant  sky  of  vivid  power  hath  given, 
A  land  of  flowers,  of  fruits  profuse  ;  an  host 

Of  ardent  spirits :  when  deprest  the  most, 
By  great  enthusiastic  impulse  driven 
To  deeds  of  highest  daring!  May  no  leaven, 
(If  Wisdom,  Justice  fail  thee,  thou  art  lost !) 

No  treachery,  no  cruelty  disgrace 

Thy  dawn  of  freedom,  if  a  dawn  it  be; 
O  think  of  thy  Cervantes !  think  that  now 

No  palm  iuvUes  thee  of  false  chivalry ;     * 
But  one  his  high-soul'd  breast  would  hail  withardent  vow  V4 

C.  L.  July.fc,  1808. 
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"  V.     Sonnet. 


To  the  Sea.     By  the  Sea  Side,  Sept.  2Q,  1 808. 

"  Bry  FaxeuM  irapa.  favx  wokv<p\ot<r£oio  SaAacrcnj?." 

Hom.  II.  I.  33. 

"  Thou  awful  Sea!  upon  this  shingly  beach 
Of  Aldborough  I  pace!  My  gazing  eye 
Thy  world  of  waters  lost  in  the  dim  sky 
Admiring,  and  thy  echoing  waves ;  that  teach 

In  voice  of  thunder  more  than  tongue  can  preach, 
The  knell  of  agest  past  and  passing  by  ; 
And  claim  their  ancient  empire  of  the  dry   ' 
And  solid  earth,  each  animating  each. 

Of  towns  long  sunk,  o'er  which  thy  wild  waves  roar, 
Of  sea  to  land,  of  land  to  ocean  turn'd, 
I  muse :  and  mourn  that  who  could  amplest  pour 

Homeric  tones  on  thy  resounding  shore, 
PfiRSON,  is  dead ! — That  sea  of  Grecian  lore 
Unbounded,  in  the  abyss  of  fate  inurn'd!" 

C.  L. 

Nov.  1, 1808. 
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N°LI. 

Gretk  Ode  on  Eton.     By  Mr.  Capel  Lojj't. 

ETONH 

4>IATATH. 

ETflNA,  xaipois'     KaAa  Tapjcnsuj 
KAfvSejj'  stf  o^Sajj  'tivhitropr^  €\Eirei$ 
OpsiSapr)  veipsaririv  AAxijy 
EvSpovov  r\  SvyaLlpsvo-  AprjOS 

MelaTtgeifsi.     Tpontou  'oil  TaWixuiv 
Hpei  tpsXayfujv  xAejva,  Bfe7avwx8£ 
'Hpwas  ws  fywta-ffs,  Xaftitpj] 
TepTropeyss  EA0APA02  AuAj. 

2fp.vov7«  Af£aj  <pv\ov  opirjXixuJv 

2lJ(X£j'  £$U)X8  IdST  ,    IVO.  (X.vrifJbOY£S 

Xypous  aauvoivT,  Oc<pa.voi<rl£, 
KaAAt'j  -rrzfieviKivT ,  Apwyoi. 

Aixv<rls  0£<r|xov  ifatrtv  vrtplepov 
B<ryf  <peqot£v.     2a;  yapdxs  his 
Qvitu)  Gpohif  sSs^ev,  Avlpa 
E£  apavSs,  Xf  ovo;  cuiruprfys. 
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XiyrjS'  apurlov  XsvlotfoSss  Toxov 
Ett\a<r>rijv  'Sipat.     Ao%av  a-rfeipilov 

EPPIKE,  hi-  Irjs  [j.eiov  ei^e 

Agixoprrf  Teveluip  ait  aiv)$. 

Tavlrtf  yap  txvSst  MapkGvpiai  <nuay 
noj«<r»  Njxau.     lot!?  eirasvvaoy 

Av%8<ri  <psyFo(  opfiaivurai 

Too~<r  Ehtvy  feveai  xa»  AvSpw. 

"2,01  yeilovwv  sx  epiv  eifKpSovos 
ETX2NA  irvpyujy  Koairoj'  apwvi 

Etprjvixoi  vrletpaffi  K«<r<ro», 

~M8<ro<pt\T},  <reo  hpirvov  AXo-os. 

Natratri  tCXavwv  <rau<riv  apjxavei 
€>vfi.of  irvset  yap  iroixiXog  'HiJojoj 

Acvhls,*  AsiuLwuivIr  zvxvai 

Kai  Neapwy  ava  ifavl'  ASvppoi. 

NairaKTi  la/axi;  IIIEPIAilN  ntoSov 
Elpsi>s  TPAIOO     TlivSxpi  koy  Zdsvos, 

ha<nvle,  x.ai  buoy  ^po-zr^a 

Asidlepais  yapOtaro-i  ^a^. 

b  NvMPHctJE  Alba. 
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Ov  aoi  paty  yap  auv  '0\iHPIKAI 
•tSeyhn  XofSau.     Mara  SOSOKAEOC 
Sejxnj.     QetotrT  oaoiov  oppyv 
Kejvo  «rrop  aaifshv  AI1XI0EION. 

OvS'au  fxalxtuus  wx<n  svSope 

AHMOI0ENOTC  Cpovkpa-  fmUfU^li 
Ov  xwfov  uvsiffnlsv  Hag 
IMMah  KIKEPilNOC  AvStj. 

Ov  Mavioavog  Kvxvog  \si  MiXog 
Ksvag  ire®'  Avpag.     Ov  MfXelai  7ocra( 
BEPNAPAE,  <tejo-  orrwjxuXo^e 
Tow;  •/apisiyi  tif^txlov  o^pa. 

Ov  FOrTEPEIOT  IhjSeog,  tprtXeov 
P&M  AJKflN  rPAIX2N7£  Ma3vf<,a7ttw 
KAejvov  No^f*'  a0'  a  <p<xv£v7€^ 
nOP^ONIKON  avslstXiv  Afftpov. 

2f&vf  a/  (vpto  KAMAENION  IcXaf. 

le^evJ'  a/  auhg  KOXIOC  Oovo/Aa 
'H£»cr7ov  ay>  aai&ls  MOTXAIX 
2a)ff<  woAf<76  [x,a\t<rr  A0HNH. 

XATAMOC  iJpMW  «£e  truy"  £v$er,g 
ET12NA  AA*NnN-     Maphoeg  A«7w 

Miv&;vjoi'  IpovxiaT  avlyg 

Aapirpa.  Now  irpo7iSev7a  TPANTHC. 
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Maelvs  'IBHPnN  xat  AT2ITANIHC. 

EyspSsif  EXtis  xaa  KAeoj-  AITAIKON 
Q,;  tfpooSsv  eXsya^e,  TArOT 
Hap  XiTtaot)  vsov  a<p§ev  axh 

TAAAfiN  lpaitevlwv.  hi  airo  IIAAAAAOC 
HapEcrri  Awpa-  Iwv  voXspt.oxXovu) 
Xpet;  QveXXy  hZv  yeyvSelv 

IIpos  wispy  bsu.is  avT  EAAIH. 

... 

Ou  [ivsixwv  <roi  Tisg  aifeipesig, 
ETI2NA,  fSofywv.      Appoviwv  Avpys, 
Aorpwvh  Ta.%suj$,  ~Nopi,uvh 

Kocr^xov  ey  ii$  cvye^si  MaSyms. 

■ 

ETIXNA  xa'p°lS' — Aiev  sXevSspcv 

Tpe<pot$  fpovr^a.  <raig  xopv<pa,ts  asi 
E<pi gavot  Xapig  xai  JvSwf, 
Kai  nATPIAOC  Epoc',  rfa  flflMnN. 

K.  A. 

EVxvizht,  * 
TpotrrvyrjS  eiroiu.'-*  v~ 
Mcupaxlypicuyxf  itivh 
xai  Sexaflu)' ' ' 
Nov.  J,  isoa.  15  S.  1808. 
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N°  LII. 

The  difficulty  of  a  genuine  transcript  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  greater  than  those,  who  have 
not  made  the  attempt,  suppose. 

The  following  communication  is  very  oppor- 
tune, as  it  has  a  very  close  connection  with  the 
subject  of  a  late  paper. 

Nov.  24,  1808. 
MR.    RUMINATOR, 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  self-approba- 
tion, which  is  really  necessary  for  one's  peace  of 
mind.  You  perhaps  may  be  able  to  afford  it  me, 
by  putting  me  in  a  little  better  humour  with  my 
own  talents.  It  has  been  my  ambition  to  be  an 
author,  I  mean  of  original  compositions ;  but, 
though  nothing  seems  easier  before  I  sit  down  to 
write,  I  no  sooner  take  my  pen  in  hand,  than  my 
powers  fail  me.  I  seem  beforehand  to  have  a  store 
of  ideas ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  an  easy  flow  of 
language  is  at  my  command. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  writing,  that  puts  to  flight  the  train  of  my 
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thoughts;  or  whether  I  deceive  myself  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  intellectual  fund,  which  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  an  attempt  to  realize  it. 

He,  who  possesses  the  talent  of  committing  to 
paper  a  series  of  reflections  or  sentiments,  in  a 
manner  which  will  interest  an  impartial  reader, 
and  abide  the  censure  of  candid  criticism,  can  per- 
form no  more,  than,  if  we  were  to  judge  from  the 
pretensions  thrown  out  in  common  conversation, 
almost  every  educated  person  of  ordinary  abilities 
can  easily  execute.  I  confess  my  own  opinion  is 
very  much  the  reverse :  and,  in  truth,  I  should  be 
necessitated  to  deem  myself  miserably  below  the 
usual  standard  of  mental  faculties,  if  I  thought 
otherwise. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  the  oral  com- 
munication of  our  ideas  so  much  depends  on  voice 
and  manner,  while,  from  their  transitoriness,  so 
much  less  time  is  given  for  a  strict  examination, 
that  there  is  little  opportunity  for  appreciating  them 
severely  and  justly.  These  praters  therefore  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  bring  the  operations  of  their 
minds  to  the  nicer  scrutiny,  which  written  thoughts 
afford. 

For  my  own  part,  I  -own,  with  a  due  sense  of 
mortification,  that  my  shadowy  conceptions  are 
perpetually  eluding  my  grasp  at  the  instant  of 
embrace.     I  know  not,  whether  I  am  more  ventu- 
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rous  than  some  others,  and  follow  delusive  lights. 
The  generality  of  authors,  I  observe,  cannot  hazard 
a  step  out  of  the  beaten  track.  They  follow  their 
leaders  with  a  timid  servility;  and  repeat  their 
songs  almost  like  mocking-birds. 

There  is  something  convenient  in  the  use  of  a 
thought,  that  has  been  already  tried,  and  moulded 
into  shape,  and  properly  dressed  and  ornamented : 
no  perils  are  encountered :  all  is  safe,  and  all  is. 
easy.  As  we  have  had  little  cost  in  the  education 
of  such  a  mistress,  we  can  spare  something  for  a 
trifling  addition  of  ornament ! 

It  is  much  the  same  to  the  generality  of  readers : 
it  looks  as  well  to  the  eye,  and  sounds  as  well  to 
the  ear.  They  cannot  judge  between  the  original, 
and  that  which  is  borrowed. 

But,  Mr.  Ruminator,  if  I  fail  in  catching  these 
nymphs  of  my  own  fancy,  "  these  fairy  creatures 
of  the  brain,"  which  shine  by  their  own  light,  my 
time  is  too  much  occupied,  and  my  taste  is  rendered 
too  keen  to  put  up  with  these  hacknied  strumpets, 
which  display  themselves  in  borrowed  feathers  in 
the  travelled  loads. 

These  aerial  ladies,  that  thus  fly  from  my  pur- 
suit, what  are  they  ? 

M  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 

That  play  i'  th'  plighted  clouds?" 
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Poets  can  catch  them  at  their  will;  can  bid 
them  sit  for  their  pictures ;  and  then  can  delineate 
with  facility  all  their  beauties.  I,  alas !  follow, 
non  passibus  aequis;  "  clouds  interpose  •"  and  the 
flattering  vision  vanishes  in  an  instant  in  darkness. 

You  can  tell  me,  for  sometimes  at  least  you 
must  have  experienced  these  disappointments,  what 
remedy,  or  what  consolation  there  is  for  these 
failures !  Am  I  in  truth  more  deficient  than  falls  to 
the  common  lot ;  or  do  the  generality  of  educated 
people  delude  themselves  with  the  possession  of 
powers  in  which  on  trial  they  would  find  themselves 
as  wanting  as  I  have  experienced  myself  to  be  ? 

When  I  look  back  on  Addison,  and  Steele,  and 
Johnson,  and  Hawksworth,  and  recollect  how  very 
few  have  been  able  to  follow  in  the  same  course 
with  any  tolerable  success,  I  am  induced  to  hope, 
that  the  difficulty  is  greater  than  this  mob  of  talkers 
and  readers  have  been  willing  to  suppose. 

Such  a  combination  of  endowments  and  oppor- 
tunities seems  so  requisite  to  produce  eminence  in 
the  higher  orders  of  composition,  that  I  trust  a 
failure  may  be  incurred  without  disgrace,  while  the 
value  of  a  happy  performance  ought  to  be  enhanced. 
Of  those,  on  whom  Nature  has  bestowed  gifts 
sufficiently  rich,  how  many  are  there,  whose  exer- 
tions are  palsied  by  indolence,  adversity,  morbid 
nerves,  or  other  unpropitious  circumstances ! 
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Sometimes  I  persuade  myself  to  think,  that  my 
inability  arises  from  my  anxiety ;  and  that,  were  I 
more  confident,  I  should  be  more  likely  to  succeed. 
Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say,  that  "  with  the  necessity 
comes  the  ability."     I  have  not  found  it  so. 

As  you  have  said,  that  you  love  to  investigate 
the  internal  movements  of  the  human  mind,  I  trust, 
you  will  not  deem  this  picture  of  the  struggles  of 
mine  unacceptable. 

Yours, 

Phugaphilus. 

Dec.  1st,  1808. 
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N°  LIII. 

Fugitive  Poetry. 

TO    THE    RUMINATOR. 


SIR, 


I  REauEST  the  favour  of  you  to  give  place 
to  the  following  fugitive  pieces,  of  which  MS.  copies 
have  been  found  among  a  literary  relation's  papers. 
I  cannot  positively  assert  that  they  have  not  been  in 
print  before. 

I.     On  Bayham  Alley  ^ 

Be  hush'd,  ye  Fair !  Yon  monitor  survey, 
That  awful  living  legend  of  the  day ; 
Tread  soft,  nor  rudely  press  the  hallow'd  ground, 
Where  all  is  sacred  mystery  around  ; 
Where  nodding  reason  must  perforce  awake, 
When  passion  sleeps  while  mouldering  ruins  speak! 
Where  silence  can  some  useful  lesson  teach. 
And  pour  forth  all  the  energy  of  speech. 
Think  underneath  you  tread  some  friend  ador'd, 
Whose  jocund  soul  once  bless'd  the  social  board j 
Now  play'd  the  hero's,  now  the  lover's  part, 
Now  for  his  country  bled,  now  stole  a  heart  j 

h  In  Sussex,  now  the  seat  of  Earl  Camden.    I  have  since 
seen  this  in  print. 
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He's  gone;  cold  Death,  inexorably  ju*t, 

Strikes  the  dread  blow  ;  frail  man  returns  to  dust. 

Methinks  I  hear  some  furrow'd  monk  relate 

What  frenzy  urg'd  to  Bayham's  still  retreat } 

With  vain  regret  in  pensive  mood  declare, 

"  I  fought  at  Agincourt,  my  trade  was  war ; 

The  path  to  fame  with  eager  zeal  pursu'd, 

But  sunk  a  victim  to  ingratitude; 

Then  quitting  honour  and  ambition's  road, 

Sought  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  God." 

Another  Monk,  by  tottering  age  opprest, 

With  falt'ring  tongue  disburthens  thus  his  breast ; 

"  I  figur'd  once  a  beau,  and  flatter'd  too 

Each  credulous  fair,  as  you  and  others  do, 

To  all  alike  vow'd  constancy,  and  strove 

To  fix  each  heart,  unpractii'd  yet  in  love, 

Till  genuine  ardour  warm'd  my  breast  at  last, 

And  disappointment  paid  me  for  the  past; 

Thus  robb'd  of  all  that  passion  reckons  dear, 

Compunction  touch'd  my  soul  and  fix'd  me  here. 

The  curtain  drops,  my  vain  pursuits  are  o'er, 

And  life's  gay  prospect  now  enchants  no  more." 

Yon  Friar,  perhaps  the  idol  of  an  hour, 

Once  rul'd  supreme  in  dignity  and  power; 

A  minister  of  state,  what  state  is  worse? 

The  prince's  favourite,  but  the  nation's  curse. 

The  people's  tyrant,  but  ambition's  slave. 

Now  doom'd  to  damn  the  state,  and  now  to  save; 

Till  tir'd  by  faction's  persecuting  host, 

By  friends  betray'd,  who  once  had  flatter'd  most, 
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He  seeks  like  wearied  travellers  an  home, 
And  adds  one  saint  to  Bayham's  sacred  dome. 
To  this  grave  moral  then,  ye  Fair !  attend, 
Life  and  its  pleasures  soon  must  have  an  end-, 
One  general  summons  hence  we  all  obey, 
One  fate  absorbs  this  tenement  of  clay  ; 
Man  in  his  strength,  and  beauty  in  its  prime, 
Float  but  as  bubbles  on  th'  expanse  of  time; 
An  airy  sound  that  nought  of  substance  wears, 
A  vision  that  enchants,  then  disappears! 
Clad  all  in  regal  pomp,  e'en  princes  must 
Mix,  undistinguish'd  with  the  peasant's  dust ; 
Heroes  together  with  the  coward  lye, 
And  beauty  mingle  with  deformity: 
Man  struts  awhile,  by  pageant  folly  drest, 
A  monarch,  soldier,  politician,  priest; 
Each  acts  his  part,  and  when  the  scene  is  o'er, 
Must  tread  that  path  which  others  trod  before; 
To  tyrant  death  e'en  youth  and  beauty  bow; 
And  Milner  be  what  Queensbury  is  now. 
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II.  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lady  Viscountess 
Limerick,  upon  her  leaving  England  in  the  year 
1745.  An  Ode.  Sent  after  her  into  Ireland. 
By  Mr.  Wright,  the  Astronomer. 


A  general  good  was  ne'er  confin'd 
To  time,  or  place,  by  heaven  design'd 

To  bless  the  human  race : 
The  sun  thus  rolling  round  the  year, 
And  climates  varying  ev'ry  where, 

Exemplify  the  case. 

11. 

No  season  fix'd  was  ever  found, 
Except  on  Eden's  happy  ground, 

Where  Nature  try'd  her  laws ; 
But  she'd  no  sooner  learn'd  to  change, 
Than  storks  and  swallows  long'd  to  range, 

And  follow'd  with  applause. 

ill. 

Thus  you,  who  write,  and  talk  with  ease; 
Possess'd  of  ev'ry  power  to  please, 

With  science  at  command ; 
Forsake  your  friends,  and  native  home, 
And,  destin'd  far  from  us  to  roam, 

Now  bless  a  foreign  land. 
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IV. 

The  sun  so  sinks  below  the  west, 
When  mortals  have  retired  to  rest, 

And  leaves  the  welkin  pale ; 
Whilst  fainting  clouds  his  absence  mourn, 
Despairing  of  his  wish'd  return, 

And  conscious  shades  prevail. 


So  you,  compell'd  by  partial  fate, 
Submissive  in  that  happy  state, 

Which  all  your  wishes  crown, 
Though  sad,  recede,  in  calm  content, 
And  leave  your  friends  to  late  lament, 

A  loss !  they  find  too  soon. 


But  expectation's  yet  alive, 

And  cheerful  hopes  shall  long  survive. 

That  we  may  meet  again ; 
Where  future  joys  may  still  be  our's, 
Till  when,  all  present  ones  be  your's : 

O  1  Fortune,  say  amen." 

III.     Hymn  by  Dr.  Hawkswortk. 

Attune  the  song  to  mournful  strains; 
Of  wrongs  and  woes  the  song  complains, 
An  orphan's  voice  essays  to  swell 
The  notes,  that  tears  by  turns  repel. 
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Left  on  the  world's  bleak  waste  forlorn, 
In  sin  conceiv'd,  to  sorrow  born; 
By  guilt  and  shame  foredoom'd  to  share 
No  mother's  love,  no  father's  care; 

Alone,  amidst  surrounding  strife, 
And  naked  to  the  storms  of  life, 
Despair  looks  round  with  aching  eyes, 
And  sinking  Nature  groans  and  dies. 

But  who  is  he  who  deigns  to  claim 
From  all  the  wrong'd  a  father's  name? 
To  rapture  tune  the  changing  strains ; 
'Tis  God  whose  hand  the  world  sustains. 

He  smiling  bends  from  Mercy's  throne, 
And  calls  the  fatherless  his  own; 
To  stranger  hands  he  gives  the  trust ; 
We  feel  that  stranger  hands  are  just. 

They  to  the  poor  his  gifts  dispense, 
And  guard  the  weak  wih  his  defence: 
Oh  Father,  let  us  still  be  thine, 
And  claim  thine  heritage  divine; 
Still  blest  while  gratitude  rejwys 
Thy  endless  love  with  endless  praise. 
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IV.     The  Arcadia  of  Poussin. 

See  how  the  skilful  hand  of  fam'd  Poussin 
Copies  from  nature  the  fair  past'ral  scene  1 
Arcadia's  self  behold ! — her  waving  woods, 
Her  flow'ry  meads,  and  silver  shining  floods  : 
Each  rural  beauty  rises  to  the  sight, 
And  the  whole  landscape  smiles  serene  delight. 

Awhile  it  pleases, — but  the  painter  knew, 
To  please  us  long  he  must  affect  us  too : 
With  lively  animated  strokes  of  art, 
Must  touch  the  tender  sympathizing  heart. 

For  this,  he  in  the  midst  a  tomb  design'd, 
On  which  the  statue  of  a  maid  reclin'd, 
With  graceful  attitude  informs  the  eye, 
Here,  (early  fall'n  to  earth,)  youth,  beauty  lye. 

A  short  inscription  tells  her  hapless  fate, 
*  Happy  I  liv'd  and  all  life's  sweets  enjoy'd, 
I  in  Arcadia  liv'd,  and  yet  I  dy'd '.' 

Near,  see  two  bloomingnymphs  and  twoyoungswains, 
Who  seem  as  if  (while  roving  o'er  the  plains 
In  search  of  pleasure,  innocent  delight) 
Chance  had  just  struck  them  with  the  mournful  sight : 
See  one  the  pointing  finger  wond'ring  raise 
To  fix  the  rest,  in  more  attentive  gaze. 

On  each  chang'd  face  you  hardly  can  descry 
The  parting  farewell  of  expiring  joy. 
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While  you  regard,  the  sight  deceives  the  ear, 
And  morals  sage  from  rosy  lips  you  hear ; 
'Tis  thus  imagination  makes  them  say, 
'  All  must  th'  inexorable  law  obey  ; 
Death  spares  not  sex,  nor  youth,  nor  beauty's  bloom, 
No  clime  is  an  asylum  from  the  tomb.' 


Dec.  l,  1808. 
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N°  LIV. 

Armorial  Bearings  on  the  Shields  of  the  Grecian 
Chiefs,  as  described  by  JEschylus. 

TO    THE    RUMINATOR 
SIR, 

A  friend  the  other  day  pointed  out  to 
me  several  passages  in  iEschylus,  which  rather  sur- 
prised me,  and  have  much  engaged  my  attention. 
Some  articles  in  the  late  numbers  of  the  Censura 
Literaria,  have  induced  me  to  make  these  passages 
the  subject  of  a  letter  for  your  Ruminator,  which 
professess  to  admit  topics  of  criticism  as  well  as 
moral  essays. 

The  origin  of  heraldry  has  been  a  point  of  long 
and  tedious  dispute  among  a  particular  class  of  anti- 
quaries j  into  which  I  shall  refrain  from  entering. 
I  may,  however,  slightly  hint,  that  it  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted,  on  the  soundest  authorities,  that 
arms,  considered  as  hereditary  marks  appropriate 
to  the  shields  of  particular  families,  and  modified  in 
their  formation  by  rules  of  blazonry,  certainly  did 
not  exist  before  the  age  of  Charlemagne ;  and  in 
England,  did  not  prevail  till  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  j  nor  were  generally  settled,  even  among 
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the  nobles  and  greater  gentry,  till  nearly  two  cen- 
turies afterwards.1 

With  this  conviction,  I  confess  I  felt  a  mo- 
mentary astonishment,  when  my  friend  produced 
iEschylus's  description  of  the  figures  painted  on  the 
shields  of  some  of  the  Grecian  heroes.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  they  appear  very  like  a  modern  coat 
of  arms.  These  passages  are  alluded  to  by  Spel- 
man  ;  but  as  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  them  copied 
into  any  treatise  of  heraldry,  I  think  the  transcript 
of  them  will  be  curious  to  many  of  your  readers. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  tragedian's  EIITA 
Em  0HBAI2. 

First,  the  shield  of  Tydeus. 

E%ei  £'  vitspffov  cr,^  sir  avrtiSos  roSe,       line  36Q. 
iXeyovfr  vv'  a<rrpoi$  spxvov  rsruywivov 
Axixirpx  Se  irxYasXr/VOs  ev  [xstrcv  <rxx.£i, 
UpetrZurTOY  atrrpwv,  vvxros  otp^aX^og,  rfpeitei' 

Viz.  "  He  bears  this  proud  impression  on  his 
shield,  the  heaven  flaming  with  stars ;  and  in  the 

*  The  authority  on  which  I  most  pin  my  faith,  is  Sir  Henry 
Spelman's  excellent  treatise,  entitled  AtpiUgia;  but  see  also  the 
Historic til  Enquiry  in  EJmondian,  written  by  Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe; 
and  see  Dallarvay's  Inquiry,  4to,  1793.  The  Tabula  Eliensh, 
for  which  see  Fullcrt  Cburcb  H'utory,  and  Bintbam't  Ely,  I 
cannot  believe  to  be  genuine. 
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midst  is  Conspicuous  a  splendid  full  moon,  the  eye 
of  night,  and  the  most  venerable  of  stars  (i.  e.  in 
modern  blazon,  semee  of  stars,  and  a  moon  in  her 
complement,  Arg.J 

Second,  Cafankus. 

E%ej  Is  <rr)UMt  yjpvov  ccvSca.  itv% <po% ov,        line  433. 
fyXeysi  Se  \au.fa$  ha  yepwv  'unrXicps'sri' 
Xcva-oi;  Ss  (ftuvsi  yoa<x\t*aci  I1PHSI2  riOAIN" 

Viz.  "  He  bears  in  his  shield  a  naked  man, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  naked  torch,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion in  golden  letters:  I  will  burn  the  city." 

Third,  Eteocles. 

'E.cyr^a.ric'T'ou  J*  aoxi;  a  Cfuxcov  rfotfcv  467. 

kvrft  c'  oTTXirr/S  xXiuaxO£  TrfOsapZacsis 
Zretyei  rfzo;  syjicxv  tvpyov,  £X7rsp<ra<  &e Xncv, 
Boa  Ss  %'aro;  yoaiuparuv  sv  £yXXa?cu;, 
tig  »$'  ay  Afys  <r$£  Ex'aXoj  t:c.yuj\k.u,fxr 

Viz.  "  His  shield  is  marked  in  no  common 
manner;  for  a  man  in  armour  is  attacking  the 
tower  of  the  enemy  upon  the  steps  of  a  scaling  lad- 
der, and  exclaiming,  M  Even  Mars  himself  shall  not 
expel  me  from  the  walls." 

vol.  11.  n 
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Fourth,  Hippomedon. 

O  Tf^xtspyag  8"  8  rig  evreX^g  xp"  yv,  4Q3. 

Og  Tig  ro$'  epyov  urrrxos  it^og  x<nri$i, 
Tv$wv  levrx  itvfrtvoov  Six  go^x 
Aiyvvv  psXxivxv,  xioXrtv  irvpog  x.x<riv' 
Ofswv  h  itXzwtxyxi<Ti  itspiSpopov  xurog 
IIfOgr)$x(pi<rrxi  xoiXoyx<rropog  xoxXs" 

Viz.  "  It  was  a  skilful  workman  who  made 
this  engraving  on  his  shield ;  a  Typhaeus  vomiting 
flames  from  his  mouth,  within  a  border  of  twisted 
serpents." 

Fifth,  Hypkrbius. 

Iittptiui  Ss  2,svg  KXTfjp  sir'  xrtiSwv  514. 

&eeg.  O  ftsv  yxp  itvpntvoov  Tvfcuy  zyti' 

Viz.  "  On  the  shield  of  Hyperbius  is  placed 
the  image  of  Jupiter  Stator,  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
flaming  javelin." 

Sixth,  PaithenopjEus. 

2f  lyy  uiponrov  irporpsiiyjxxvevpsvrjV  543. 

TofiQotg  svr^x,  Xxprpov  sxx.pt)<rrov  Sepag. 
Qtpei  $'  v<p  avrr)  Qcvrx  KxSfieuuv  tvx. 

Viz.  "  He  bears  a  sphinx  devouring  raw  flesh, 
with  a  Theban  beneath  her  feet." 
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Seventh,  Amphiarbus. 
He  bore  no  figure  on  his  shield. 

Eighth,  Polynices. 

AiirXsv  re  tnjjtwt  7rpfl<riaejw.ij^;ayeuae>'0y. 

XpaaTjXarov  yccp  xvfoa,  rtvxyvrrp  iSeiv 

Aysi  yvvy  rig  trwppoyws  ijyaaevij. 

Aixy  $'  olo  etvxi  <pr)<nv,  w;  ra.  ypxjxixara 

Aeysi.  KATASnT'  ANAPA  TON AE,  KAI  nOAIN 

ESEI,nATPnriNAIiMATriNrEni2TP0*AS.d 

Viz.  "  He  bore  a  double  impress,  Justice  lead- 
ing a  man  in  golden  armour,  with  this  motto :  "  I 

WILL  BRING  BACK  THIS  MAN  AND    HE  SHALL  POS- 
SESS   THE    CITY,    AND    HIS   PATERNAL    MANSION." 

Potter,  in  his  excellent  translation  of  this  play 
of  "  The  Seven  Chiefs  against  Thebes,"  says  in  the 
preface,  "  The  shields  of  six  of  these  chiefs  are 
charged  with  armorial  bearings  expressive  of  their 
characters,  and  as  regular,  as  if  they  had  been  mar- 
shalled by  an  herald  at  arms. 

u  The  origin  of  these  insignia  is  not  known ; 
but  we  have  here  a  proof  of  their  high  antiquity; 
they  were  borne  as  marks  of  noble  descent,  or  illus- 

4  The  edition  of  JE^chylui  used  a  the  German  one  of 
Schultz,  2  toIs,  Bto,  1782. 
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trious  action,  and  as  such,  were  of  distinguishing 
honour:  but  should  they,  in  the  ambitious  mean- 
ness of  future  times  (this  age  is  too  pure  to  admit 
of  such  a  prostitution),  be  assumed  by  such  as  are 
neither  distinguished  by  high  birth  nor  virtuous 
action,  by  such  as  owe  their  wealth  to  the  wanton- 
ness of  fortune,  or  to  deeds  that  deserve  a  different 
kind  of  elevation,  they  must  necessarily  suffer  great 
abatement  of  honour,  and  the  proud  achievements 
of  virtue  sink  into  common  charges." e 

e  I  take  the  opportunity  of  this  note  to  mention  a  curious 
coat  of  more  modern  times;  no  less  than  that  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

These  arms,  Azure,  a  sivord  in  pale,  the  point  upwards, 
argent  trossed  and  pommelled,  Or,  between  two  Jleurt  de  lis,  and 
surmounted  of  a  croivn,  all  of  the  third,  were  granted  to  her  by 
Gharles  VII.  in  the  year  1430,  together  with  letters  of  nobility; 
and  they  were  to  descend  in  her  family,  even  in  the  female  line : 
but  they  were  afterwards  deprived  of  this  privilege. 

I  am  not  sure  where  I  met  with  this  circumstance,  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  Moreri;  but  1  think  I  extracted  it  from  yean 
de  Serres,  a  respectable  old  French  historian. 


Oct.  1,1803. 
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N°  LV. 

On  the  Beneficence  of  Providence  in  lestowing  a 
Sensilility  to  the  Charms  of  Nature ;  and  on  the 
permanent  Power  of  delighting  possessed  by 
Poetry,  which  describes  them. 

It  is  probably  for  the  most  beneficent  purposes 
that  we  are  endued  with  a  keen  sensibility  for  the 
charms  of  Nature.  Even  now,  when  winter  howls 
round  us,  and  a  damp  and  black  gloom  hovers  over 
the  lawn,  and  the  brown  leafless  woods  that  skirt 
it,  I  look  abroad  from  my  retirement,  and  feel  my 
anxieties  gilded  by  a  solemn  kind  of  pleasure. 
Addison  has  a  paper  on  this  subject  written  with 
all  that  philosophical  truth,  that  beauty  of  imagery, 
moral  pathos,  nice  discrimination,  and  felicity  of 
language,  which  render  his  essays  inimitable. 

From  the  very  earliest  period  of  my  life,  almost 
every  thing  which  has  been  of  sufficient  interest  to 
make  a  lasting  impression  on  my  memory,  has 
intermixed  itself  with  some  look  of  the  sky,  or  the 
fields,  or  the  woods;  or  some  other  image  of 
Nature.  I  remember,  though  I  have  not  power 
to  describe,  a  hundred  aspects  of  the  sun  and  the 

■ 
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moon  over  the  scenes  of  my  nativity,  as  connected 
with  some  childish  exploit,  from  the  age  of  six, 
nay  of  four,  years.  And  surely,  as  sensations  of 
this  kind  are  among  the  most  pure  and  virtuous  of 
our  existence,  we  may  be  allowed  to  look  back 
upon  them  with  satisfaction  and  delight ! 

The  remark  may  be  sufficiently  obvious,  but  I 
cannot  help  here  expressing  it,  that  this  habit  of 
associating  all  his  feelings  and  every  event  which 
he  describes  with  natural  scenery,  is  among  the 
principal  charms  of  the  poetry  of  Burns.  It  almost 
always  makes  the  opening  of  his  love-songs;  and 
generally  even  of  his  songs  of  war.  For  this  we 
need  look  no  further  than  the  index,  containing  the 
first  lines  of  his  songs,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Currie's  edition  of  his  works.  And  I  will  only 
specify  two  or  three,  which  immediately  cross  my 
eye. 

"  The  Catrine  woods  were  yellow  seen  ; 

The  flowers  decay'd  on  Catrine  lee  j 
Nor  lavrock  sung  on  hillock  green, 

But  Nature  sicken'd  on  the  e'e. 
Thro'  faded  groves  Maria  sang, 

Ilerscl  in  beauty's  bloom  the  while ; 
And  aye  the  wildwood  echoes  rang, 

Farcweel  the  braes  o'  Ballockmyle."     kc. 
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"  Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes; 
Flow  gently;  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream ; 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  my  dream,"  &c. 


"  Behold  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive; 

Thou  goest,  the  darling  of  my  heart; 
.  Sever' d  from  thee,  can  I  survive? 

But  fate  has  will'd,  and  we  must  part. 
I'll  often  greet  this  surging  swell; 

Yon  distant  isle  will  often  hail : 
E'en  here  I  took  the  last  farewell ; 

There  latest  mark'd  her  vanish' d  sail!"  Sec. 


"  Evan  Banks.    . 

"  Slow  spreads  the  gloom  my  soul  desires ; 
The  sun  from  India's  shore  retires : 
To  Evan  banks  with  temp'rate  ray, 
Home  of  my  youth,  he  leads  the  day. 
XJ  banks,  to  me  for  ever  dear! 
O  streams,  whose  murmurs  still  I  hear ! 
All,  all  my  hopes  of  bliss  reside 
Where  Evan  mingles  with  the  tide  !"  f     &c. 

'  This  last  is  from  Mr.  Cromek's  new  volume  of"  Reliques 
of  Burns,"  just  published,  by  Cadell  and  Davies,  6vo.  But  it  is 
new  ascertained  to  have  been  MissWiHiams's;  and  not  by  Burns. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  Burns  never  made  an 
assignation  of  pleasure  or  friendship,  without  feeling 
that  the  tints  of  the  sky,  and  the  natural  scenery 
around  him,  were  prominent  ingredients  in  his 
enjoyment.  This  is  one  striking  feature  among  the 
many  exquisite  charms  of  Gray's  Elegy.  All  the 
characteristics,  every  leading  event  of  the  rustic's 
life,  which  are  delineated  with  such  admirable  feel- 
ing, and  such  vigorous  and  living  touches,  are  con- 
nected with,  and  marked  out  by  some  image  of 
surrounding  nature.  Thus  "  the  breezy  call  of 
incense-breathing  morn,"  (one  of  the  finest  lines  in 
the  whole  body  of  English,  or  any,  poetry)  "  the 
twittering  swallow;"  the  "woods  bowing  to  the 
axe,"  &c.  &c.  (all  of, which  are  too  familiar  to  every 
reader  to  be  here  particularized,)  so  soften  and 
smooth  the  melancholy  created  by  the  affecting 
ideas  of  mortality  and  earthly  oblivion,  as  to  make 
us  in  love  with  a  peaceful  obscurity,  and  hang  with 
benevolent  and  tender  hearts  over  the  "  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

This  was  also  the  vital  charm  of  the  poetry  of 
Cowper,  who  says,  speaking  of  the  country, 

"  I  never  fram'd  a  wish,  or  forra'cl  a  plan, 
That  flatter'd  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss, 
But  here  1  laid  the  scene !" 

But  it  has  been  doubted,  and  justly  doubted, 
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whether  descriptions  of  this  kind  will  long  interest 
without  much  intermixture  of  sentiment  and  moral 
remark.  Man  must  form  an  important  part  of  die 
picture ;  and  to  develope  its  operations  on  him  will 
.il ways  give  it  its  highest  interest. 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  ambitious  verbal 
delineation,  no  unchaste  and  gorgeous  heaping 
together  of  imagery,  no  laboured  combination  of 
objects,  will  gain  the  approbation  of  judges,  or  the 
sympathy  of  those,  who  have  a  genuine  taste. 
They,  whose  writings  are  dictated  by  artifice  and 
imitation,  want  those  infallible  directors  in  selecting 
and  combining  their  materials,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  voluntary  impulses  of  the  head  and 
the  heart  endowed  with  genius.  These  mocking- 
birds of  poetry  catch  perhaps  distinct  parts  of  the 
songs  of  their  masters  with  tolerable  exactness ;  but 
being  insensible  of  the  flow  of  soul,  by  which  they 
have  been  produced,  they  jumble  them  together  in 
an  association  so  unnatural,  as  to  retain  no  part  of 
the  charms  which  the  originals  possessed.  We  see 
similar  defects  every  day  exhibited  in  pictures; 
we  see  glaring  colours,  distorted  invention,  and 
incredible  toil :  but  all  is  vain  3  and  whatever  the 
mob  may  pronounce,  the  eye  of  skill  turns  away 
from  them  unaffected,  except  with  disgust.  In  the 
mean  time  the  real  painter  combines  without  effort} 
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embodies  the  unsought  visions  of  his  fancy;  and 
meets  delight  in  every  cultivated  spectator,  and  a 
mirror  in  every  well-formed  bosom. 

The  test,  which  I  have  now,  and  often  before, 
mentioned,  I  believe  to  be  infallible,  if  applied  to 
the  merits  either  of  poetry  or  painting.  It  will 
shew  where  lies  the  radical  defect  of  the  multitudes 
of  second-rate  rhymers,  who  follow  at  the  heels  of 
the  few  poets  of  every  age.  It  will  account  for  the 
similitude  of  the  outward  forms  of  their  produc- 
tions ;  and  the  marked  dissimilitude  of  the  souls 
which  animate  them.  In  the  first  a  secret  power 
carries  us  along  with  them  in  every  line  j  in  the 
others  it  is  vox  et  prater ea  nihil. 

Let  us  instance  in  a  poetess  lately  dead.  Where 
lies  the  charm  of  those  little  poems  of  Mrs.  Smith, 
which  she  has  entitled  Soknets?  Is  it  in  descrip- 
tion ?  We  shall  find  many  among  her  co temporaries, 
whose  descriptions  are  more  abundant,  more  un- 
common, and  more  splendid  than  hers  !  But  are 
they  equally  natural?  Do  they  seem  equally  to 
breathe  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  original  feeling? 
And  is  the  association  such  as  equally  to  command 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader  ? — Is  it  in  sentiment  ? 
Perhaps  few  among  her  rivals  exhibit  sentiments 
•less  recondite,  or  even  less  free  from  some  appear- 
-ance  of  triteness.    But  have  they  the  effect  of 
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triteness  in  her  ?  No :  because  they  evidently  spring 
from  the  fulness  of  a  pure,  a  pathetic,  and  an 
overflowing  heart. 

The  well-spring  of  natural  eloquence  was  never 
yet  tedious  or  insipid.  The  unsophisticated  ideas, 
whose  vividness  shines  through  the  language  in 
which  they  are  clothed,  possess  a  permanent  attrac- 
tion ;  and  though  they  are  such  as  have  appeared  to 
the  world  a  thousand  times  before,  still  continue  to 
delight.  Stupid  critics  analyse,  and  the  charm  is 
gone ;  they  separate  the  parts,  and  find  nothing  in 
them.     We  may  say  with  Burns, 

These  "  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread  j 

You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed  j 

Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 

A  moment  white,  then  melts  for  everj 

Or  like  the  borealis  race, 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place  $ 

Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form, 

Evanishing  amid  the  storm."  8 

But  the  charm  will  be  renewed ;  and  real  poetry 
will  always  delight,  as  it  re-appears,  in  spite  of 
critics  and  analysers ;  while  all  the  rules  of  writing, 

t  T*m  O'Shanter. 
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and  all  the  praise  of  the  mechanical  judges,  will  not 
preserve  a  production,  where  the  soul  of  poetry  is 
wanting.  A  simple,  touching,  and  vivid  description 
of  the  6cenery  of  Nature,  is  an  ingredient  which 
has  never  been  known  to  fail  in  giving  permanent 
interest  to  a  composition, 

Dec.  15, 1808. 
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N°  LVI. 

On  the  Allegorical  Style  of  Poetry  of  Collins  :•— 

with  a  Comparisofi  of  it  with  tliat  of 

Sackville. 

Melior  fieri  tuendo. 

I  doubt  whether  there  are  any  poems  in  our 
language  more  elegant  and  highly  finished  than 
those  of  Collins.  There  scarcely  occurs  an  imper- 
fect line,  a  lame  sentence,  or  a  flat  and  improper 
word.  They  are  perhaps  more  marked  by  the 
singular  praise  of  being  such  as  none  but  himself 
could  have  produced,  than  the  compositions  of  any 
other  author.  On  the  other  hand  they  are,  I  think, 
deficient  in  some  ingredients,  which  constitute  the 
very  first  charms  of  poetry.  Let  me  be  forgiven, 
if  with  a  love  of  this  great  poet  above  that  of  most 
men,  I  endeavour  with  candour  to  point  these  out ; 
while  I  trust  I  shall  shew  myself  fully  sensible  of 
his  inimitable  beauties. 

His  Odes  are  principally  descriptive  of  single 
allegorical  figures.  We  know  that  in  painting  no 
subjects  are  more  generally  tiresome  than  these. 
Whether  it  requires  too  great  a  habit  of  abstraction, 
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or  whether,  the  condensing  into  one  person  all  the 
varieties  of  a  passion,  too  much  narrows  our  ideas, 
or  whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  even  of 
those  who  are  pleased  with  such  exhibitions  at  first, 
the  major  part  soon  grow  weary.  Collins's  delinea- 
tions partake  of  this  defect ;  and  partake  of  them 
the  more,  because  he  has  chosen  to  delineate  them 
too  much  in  the  manner  of  a  painter.  He  has  not 
sufficiently  enriched  his  figures  with  sentiment} 
and  with  that  expression  of  the  movements  of  the 
soul,  which  the  pencil  of  the  painter,  and  he  who 
is  merely  conversant  with  matter,  can  never  reach. 
I  do  not  mean  that  he  has  not  gone  beyond  the 
painter ;  because  a  painter  cannot  exhibit  the  suc- 
cessive movements  of  a  figure,  nor  place  it  in  a 
variety  of  situations  and  circumstances  in  the  same 
picture,  nor  express  any  of  those  invocations,  which 
the  dulness  of  the  spectator  will  seldom  be  able  to 
supply  to  the  lips  of  the  person  worshipping  the 
goddess  which  may  form  the  main  feature  on  the 
canvas. 

But  why  should  the  poet  so  much  curtail,  if  he 
do  not  entirely  forego,  his  superiorities  ?  Why 
should  he  leave  those  paths,  whither  the  painter 
cannot  follow  him,  for  others,  in  which  the  painter 
in  some  important  points  has  even  the  advantage. 
The  finest  Ode  of  Collins,  next  to  that  to  the  Pas- 
sions, is  the  Ode  to  Fear;  it  contains  the  strongest 
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expression  of  the  internal  workings  of  the  spirit  of 
the  personified  being  addressed :  but  perhaps  eveu 
this  sublime  composition  is  in  some  degree  liable  to 
these  objections.  The  animated  and  inimitable 
groups  of  the  Passions  themselves  disclose  their 
characteristic  impulses  by  action  only. 

There  is  I  think  another  trait  in  the  allegorical 
personages  of  Collins.  They  are  almost  too  abstract  j 
too  far  removed  from  human  creatures  j  instead  of 
earthly  beings  somewhat  elevated  and  purified.  I 
can  more  easily  illustrate  this  by  instances,  than  by 
definition.  When  Gray  personifies  Adversity,  he 
manages  his  invention  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give 
it  a  more  moral  effect,  and  bring  it  more  "  home* 
to  men's  business  and  bosoms,"  while  his  compo* 
wtion  loses  nothing  of  the  poetical  character. 

But  there  is  a  poet,  who  appears  to  me  to  havo 
given  this  moral  cast  to  descriptions  of  this  kind, 
beyond  all  others.  The  vigour  and  solemnity  of 
his  personifications,  and  the  powers  of  his  language 
are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise,  without  reference 
to  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  while  the  fact  of 
their  having  appeared  two  hundred  and  sixty  year* 
ago  must  excite  not  only  admiration  but  astonish- 
ment. I  refer  to  the  Induction  of  Thomas  Sack- 
ville,  the  first  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates. 

The  poet  is  conducted  by  Sorrow,  to  the 
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classical  Hell,  the  place  of  torments  and  the  place 
of  happiness,  where  he  describes  the  dreadful  group 
of  Beings,  whom  he  found  sitting  within  the  porch. 


"  She  forthwith  uplifting  me  apice 

Remov'd  my  dread,  and  with  a  stedfast  mind 

Bade  me  come  on,  for  here  was  now  the  place, 
The  place  where  we  our  travel  end  should  find. 
Wherewith  I  arose,  and  to  the  place  assign'd 

Asloin'd  I  stalk,  when  strait  we'  approached  near 

The  dreadful  place,  that  you  will  dread  to  hear. 

An  hideous  hole  all  vast,  withouten  shape, 

Of  endless  depth  o'erwhclm'd  with  ragged  stone, 

With  ugly  mouth,  and  grisly  jaws  doth  gape, 
And  to  our  sight  confounds  itself  in  one. 
Here  entred  we,  and  yeding  forth,  anon 

An  horrible  loathly  lake  we  might  discern, 

As  black  as  pitch,  that  cleped  is  Averne. 

A  deadly  gulf,  where  nought  but  rubbish  grows, 

With  foul  black  swelth,  in  thicken 'd  lumps  that  lies, 

Which  up  in  th'  air  such  stinking  vapours  throws, 
That  over  there  may  fly  no  fowl  but  dies, 
Choak'd  with  the  pestilent  vapours  that  arise. 

Hither  we  come,  whence  forth  we  still  did  pace, 

In  dreadful  fear  amid  the  dreadful  place. 

And  first  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  hell 

Sat  deep  Remorse  op  Conscience,  all  besprent 
With  tears;  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
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Her  wretchedness;  and  cursing  never  stent 

To  sob  and  sigh  ;  but  ever  thus  lament 
With  thoughtful  care,  as  she  that  all  in  vain 
Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain. 

Her  eyes  unstedfast  rolling  here  and  there, 

Whi  rl'd  on  each  place,  as  place  that  vengcancebrought , 

So  was  her  mind  continually  in  fear, 
Toss'd  and  tormented  with  the  tedious  thought 
Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought ; 

With  dreadful  cheer,  and  looks  thrown  to  the  sky, 

Wishing  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 

Next  saw  we  Dread,  all  trembling  how  he  shook 
With  foot  uncertain  proffer' d  here  and  there  : 

Benumb'd  of  speech,  and  with  a  ghastly  look 
Search'd  every  place,  all  pale  and  dread  for  fear, 
His  cap  borne  up  with  staring  of  his  hair, 

Storm'd  and  amaz'd  at  his  own  shade  for  dread, 

And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And  next  within  the  entry  of  this  lake 

Sat  fell  Revekge,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire, 

Devising  means  how  she  may  vengeance  take, 
Never  in  rest  till  she  have  her  desire; 
But  frets  within  so  far  fortli  with  the  fire 

Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 

To  die  by  death,  or  veng'd  by  death  to  be. 

When  fell  Revenge,  with  bloody  foul  pretence 

Had  shew'd  herself  as  next  in  order 
With  trembling  limbs  we  softly  parted  thence, 
VOL.  II.  » 
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Till  in  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met ; 

When  fro  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  set, 
Ruing  alas  upon  the  woeful  plight 
Of  Misery,  that  next  appear'd  in  sight. 

His  face  was  lean,  and  some-deal  pin'd  away, 
And  eke  his  hands  consumed  to  the  bone  5 

But  what  his  body  was  I  cannot  say, 
For  on  his  carcase  raiment  had  he  none, 
Save  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one ; 

With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cast, 

His  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast. 

His  food,  for  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree, 
Unless  sometime  some  crums  fell  to  his  share, 

Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he ; 
As  on  the  which  full  daintily  he  would  fare: 
His  drink  the  running  stream ;  his  cup  the  bare 

Of  his  palm  clos'd,  his  bed  the  hard  cold  ground. 

To  this  poor  life  was  Misert  ybound, 

Whose  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  beheld, 
With  tender  ruth  on  him  and  on  his  fears, 

In  thoughtful  cares  forth  then  our  pace  we  held ; 
And  by  and  by  another  shape  appears 
Of  greedy  Cake,  still  brushing  by  the  breers ; 

His  knuckles  knob'd,  his  flesh  deep  dented  in. 

With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytanned  skin. 

The  morrow  gray  no  sooner  hath  begun 

To  spread  his  light  e'en  peeping  in  our  eyes, 
When  he  is  up,  and  to  his  work  yrun ; 
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But  let  the  night's  black  misty  mantle  rise, 
And  with  foul  dark  never  so  much  disguise 

The  fair  bright  day,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while  ; 

But  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil. 

By  him  lay  heavy  Sleep,  the  cousin  of  Death, 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 

A  very  corpse,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath; 

Small  keep  took  he,  whom  Fortune  frowned  on ; 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  unto  the  throne 

Of  high  renown;  but  as  a  living  death, 

So  dead  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath. 

The  body's  rest,  the  quiet  of  the  heart, 

The  travel's  ease,  the  still  night's  seer  was  he; 

And  of  our  life  in  earth  the  better  part, 
Jtever  of  sight,  and  yet  in  whom  we  see 
Things  oft  that  tide,  and  oft  that  never  be  ; 

\\  ithout  respect  esteeming  equally 

King  Croesus'  pomp,  and  Irus'  poverty. 

And  next  in  order  sad  Old  Age  we  found  : 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind, 

With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground, 
As  on  the  place  where  Nature  him  assign'd 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  untwin'd 

II is  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 

The  Acting  course  of  fast  declining  life. 

There  heard  we  him  with  broken  and  hollow  plaint 

Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fast, 
And  all  for  nought  his  wretched  mind  torment 
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With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past, 
And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewaste; 

Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shriek, 

And  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek. 

But,  an'  the  cruel  fates  so  fixed  be 

That  time  forepast  cannot  return  again, 

This  one  request  of  Jove  yet  prayed  he, 

That  in  such  wither'd  plight  and  wretched  pain 
As  eld,  (accompanied  with  his  loathsome  train) 

Had  brought  on  him,  all  were  it  woe  and  grief, 

He  might  awhile  yet  linger  forth  his  life; 

And  not  so  soon  descend  into  the  pit, 

Where  Death,  when  he  the  mortal  corpse  hath  slain, 

With  reckless  hand  in  grave  doth  cover  it, 
Thereafter  never  to  enjoy  again 
The  gladsome  light,  but  in  the  ground  \  lain, 

In  dept  of  darkness  waste  and  wear  to  nought, 

As  he  had  never  into  the  world  been  brought. 

But  who  had  seen  him  sobbing,  how  he  stood 
Unto  himself,  and  how  he  would  bemoan 

His  youth  forepast,  as  though  it  wrought  him  good 
To  talk  of  youth,  all  were  his  youth  foregone, 
He  would  have  mus'd,  and  inarvell'd  much  whereon 

This  wretched  age  should  life  desire  to  feign, 

And  knows  full  well  life  doth  but  length  his  pain. 

Crook'd  back'd  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-eyed, 

Went  on  three  feet  and  sometimes  crept  on  four, 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side, 
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His  scalp  all  pil'd,  and  he  with  eld  forlore: 
His  wither'd  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door, 
Fumbling  and  drivelling  as  he  draws  his  breath, 
For  brief,  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 

And  fast  by  him  pale  Malady  was  plac'd, 
Sore  sick  in  bed,  her  colour  all  foregone, 

Bereft  of  stomach,  savour,  and  of  taste  j 

Ne  could  she  brook  no  meat  but  broths  alone. 
Her  breath  corrupt,  her  keepers,  every  one, 

Abhorring  her;  her  sickness  past  recure; 

Detesting  phisick,  and  all  phisick's  cure. 

But  O  the  doleful  sight  that  then  we  see ; 
We  turn'd  our  sight,  and  on  the  other  side 

A  grisly  shape  of  Famine  mought  we  see, 

With  greedy  looks,  and  gaping  mouth  that  cried, 
And  roar'd  for  meat  as  she  should  there  have  died ; 

Her  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  bone, 

Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alone. 

And  that,  alas,  was  knawn  on  every  where, 
All  full  of  holes,  that  I  ne  mought  refrain 

From  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  arms  could  tear, 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vain ; 
When  all  for  nought  she  fain  would  so  sustain 

Her  starven  corpse,  that  rather  seem'd  a  shade, 

Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made. 

Great  was  her  force,  whom  stone  wall  could  not  stay  ; 

Her  tearing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw ; 
With  gaping  jaws  that  by  no  means  ymay 
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Be  satisfied  from  hunger  of  her  maw ; 

But  eats  herself  as  siie  that  hath  no  law  : 
Gnawing,  alas,  her  carcase  all  in  vain, 
Where  you  may  count  each  sinew,  bone  and  vein. 

On  her  while  we  thus  firmly  fix'd  our  eyes, 
That  bled  for  ruth  of  such  a  dreary  sight, 

Lo,  suddenly  she  shright  in  so  huge  wise, 

As  made  hell  gates  to  shiver  with  the  might,'1 
Wherewith  a  dart  we  saw  how  it  did  light 

Right  on  her  breast,  and  therewithal  pale  Death 

Enthrilling  it  to  reve  her  of  her  breath. 

And  by  and  by  a  dumb  dead  corpse  we  saw, 
Heavy  and  cold,  the  shape  of  death  aright, 

That  daunts  all  earthly  creatures  to  his  law  j 
Against  whose  force  in  vain  it  is  to  fight ; 
Ne  peers,  ne  princes,  nor  no  mortal  wight ; 

No  town,  ne  realms,  cities,  ne  strongest  tower, 

But  all  perforce  must  yeild  unto  his  power. 

His  dart  anon  out  of  the  corpse  he  took, 
And  in  his  hand  (a  dreadful  sight  to  see) 

With  great  triumph  eftsoons  the  same  he  shook, 
That  most  of  all  my  fears  affrayed  me; 
His  body  dight  with  nought  but  bones,  perdie, 

The  naked  shape  of  man  there  saw  I  plain, 

All,  save  the  flesh,  the  sinew  and  the  vein. 


h  What  an  admirable  and  highly  poetical  line! 
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Lastly  stood  War,  in  glittering  arms  yclad, 

With  visage  grim,  stern  looks,  and  blackly  hued, 

In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had, 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  embrued ; 
And  in  his  left,  that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued, 

Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 

He  razed  towns,  and  threw  down  towers  and  all. 

Cities  he  sack'd,  and  realms  that  whilom  flower'd 
In  honour,  glory,  and  rule  above  the  best, 

He  overwhelm'd,  and  all  their  frame  devour'd, 
Consum'd,  destroy 'd,  wasted,  and  never  ceas'd, 
Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  opprest, 

His  face  forehew'd  with  wounds  ;  and  by  his  side 

There  hung  his  targe  with  gnashes  deep  and  wide. 

In  midst  of  which  depainted  there  we  found  ■ 

Deadly  Debate,  all  full  of  snaky  hair, 
That  with  a  bloody  fillet  was  ybound, 

Outbreathing  nought  but  discord  every  where ; 

And  round  about  were  pourtray'd  here  and  there 
The  hugy  hosts :  Darius  and  his  power, 
His  kings,  princes,  his  peers,  and  all  his  power!"' 

The  merit  of  these  descriptions  does  not  require 
to  be  pointed  out.  They  seem  to  me  more  pic- 
turesque, and  of  a  more  sombre  and  sublime  cast 

1  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  second  edition,  1 563.  But  these 
lines  are  extracted  by  Warton  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry, 
which  I  did  not  recollect  when  I  first  began  to  transcribe  them. 
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than  those  of  Spenser  himself-  I  trust  my  readers 
will  think  they  illustrate  the  point,  for  which  I 
have  introduced  them. 

To  return  to  Collins.  His  imagination,  if  not 
always  quite  as  moral  or  as  bold  as  Sackville's,  was 
eminently  beautiful  and  brilliant.  In  the  Ode  to 
the  Passions  the  personifications  are  exquisitely  pic- 
turesque, animated,  and  appropriate ;  the  language 
is  so  purely  poetical  and  finished,  and  the  harmony 
of  the  numbers  is  so  felicitous,  as  to  leave  it  with- 
out a  rival;  and  indeed  without  any  attempt  at 
rivalry  in  its  own  class.k 


k  Mrs.  Barbauld  has  prefixed  an  excellent  Essay  onColIins's 
Poetry,  before  her  edition  of  his  Poems,  1797;  but  in  the  view 
which  I  have  taken,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  interfered 
with  it. 


Dec  14,1808. 
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N   LVII. 

On  Book-Making. 

There  cannot  be  a  question,  that  re-combining 
the  old  materials  of  literature,  without  any  new- 
results,  or  even  any  material  improvement  of  the 
order  and  method  pursued,  to  which  the  term 
Book-making  has  been  contemptuously  applied, 
requires  discouragemeut  and  censure.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  common  practice  in  these,  and  has  been  in 
all  days,  since  the  first  invention  of  printing. 

But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  word  so  under- 
stood is  very  often  most  grossly  misdirected.  This 
blame  is  often  thrown  upon  volumes  where  new 
results  arise  from  the  new  position  of  the  matter  ; 
where  research  has  been  exercised  in  bringing  it 
forward ;  or  at  least  an  active  and  cultivated 
memory  employed  in  forming  its  new  arrangement. 
As  books  increase,  they  still  generate  the  necessity 
of  others ;  and  compilers,  though  not  among  the 
higher  ranks  of  authors,  are  labourers  whose  ser- 
vices in  the  fields  of  literature  are  indispensible. 
They  are  often  requisite  to  do  the  drudgery  even  of 
first  gathering  together  and  binding  up  the  sheaves, 
where  others  have  cut  the  com. 
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He,  who  tells  me  that  he  requires  no  aid  to  his 
memory,  and  that  the  repetition  of  any  thing  which 
is  to  be  found  in  print  among  the  books  of  his 
library,  is  absolutely  superfluous,  must  either  deem 
me  very  stupid,  if  he  hopes  to  gain  my  belief,  or 
must  allow  me  to  suppose  his  books  very  few,  and 
the  course  of  his  studies  exceedingly  limited.  I 
even  consider  no  small  benefit  gained,  in  many 
cases,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  notes,  or  a  better 
type  and  paper. 

The  mere  use  of  paste  and  scissars,  the  jumbling 
together  the  disjointed  parts  of  books  in  a  different 
form,  merely  by  way  of  disguising  the  piracy,  and 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  lucre,  is  indeed  vile  and 
highly  reprehensible.  And  every  one  must  observe 
daily  instances  of  this  contemptible  abuse. 

If  vanity  induces  a  man,  who  dares  not  trust  the 
powers  of  his  own  mind,  to  grasp  at  the  fame  of 
authorship,  by  rc-editing  the  works  of  others,  the 
passion  is  at  least  innocent,  and  often  produces 
effects  useful  and  laudable.  But  it  is  something 
much  better  than  vanity  that  frequently  generates 
this  exertion.  It  is  often  a  generous  duty;  and 
often  a  noble  desire  of  a  virtuous  intellectual  occu- 
pation in  pursuits  productive  of  public  instruction  or 
pleasure. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  persons  so  employed 
sometimes  mistake  the  value  of  their  materials,  and 
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sometimes  when  they  judge  rightly  of  them  make 
a  false  estimate  of  the  public  taste.  But  for  these 
errors  or  ill  fortunes,  no  liberal  or  wise  mind  will 
blame  their  undertakings :  nor  need  they  despair, 
that  full  justice  will  at  length  be  done  them.  Time 
will  weigh  them  in  the  true  balance;  and  they 
will  find  their  place  according  to  their  worth. 

There  was  a  day  probably,  when  old  Fuller  was 
confounded  by  those,  who  when  they  get  a  cant 
term  of  censure  deal  it  about  them  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  and  always  without  discrimination, 
among  the  book-makers  of  his  generation!  I  am 
afraid  he  was  not  totally  without  an  occasional 
trait  or  two  of  it  in  some  of  his  numerous  works. 
But  his  predominant  merits  have  made  his  volumes 
buoyant  over  all  these  prejudices.  His  Worthies; 
his  Church-History ;  his  Abel  Redivivtts,  &c.  not 
only  rise  in  price,  but  are  found  to  contain  large 
portions  of  instructive  and  amusing  matter.  His 
vivacity  and  his  learning  have  surmounted  his 
tjuaintness  ;  and  his  diligence  has  brought  together, 
if  not  exclusively  preserved,  numerous  minute  no- 
tices, which  they  who  love  to  make  the  past  pre- 
dominate over  the  present  will  always  highly  value. 
Loyd,  the  imitator,  and  in  many  parts  plagiarist,  of 
Fuller,  may  more  properly  be  called  a  book-maker; 
but  even  his  volumes  contain  many  memorials,  and 
remarks,   which  are  now  become  interesting.     I 
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cannot  say  much  for  poor  Winstanley;  but  we 
sometimes  see  that  contemptible  scribbler  quoted 
to  this  day  by  respectable  authors ;  because  he  has 
intermixed  here  and  there  a  scrap  or  two  of  original 
information. 

If  books  were  to  be  written  by  none  but  by 
men  of  the  first  genius,  and  nothing  were  to  be 
said  that  had  been  said  before,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
lovers  of  new  publications  must  be  without  a 
rational  amusement,  and  the  trades  of  printers  and 
booksellers  be  nearly  annihilated. 

But  this  is  the  cant  of  a  set  of  beings,  who  are 
determined  to  find  fault,  and  whose  interest  and 
whose  malignity  it  gratifies  to  deal  in  censure. 

Dec.  17, 1808. 
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N°  LVIII. 

On  the  Reception  originally  given  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
Rambler. 

The  ill-nature  of  the  world  amuses  itself  with 
the  vanity  of  authors,  who  seek  consolation  for 
present  neglect  by  anticipating  the  applause  of  pos- 
terity. It  is  true  that  this  anticipation  is  often  a 
bubble  blown  up  by  the  fumes  of  the  writer's  brain : 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  men  of  the  greatest  genius, 
who  deserve  the  highest  fame,  have  frequently  no 
other  reward,  than  the  well-founded  confidence 
that  Time  will  do  them  that  justice,  which  is 
refused  them  by  their  cotemporaries. 

I  am  afraid  that  excellence  in  many  sorts  of 
literary  production  is  rather  repulsive  to  a  large 
portion  of  readers,  as  long  as  they  are  left  to  their 
own  unprejudiced  judgments.  When  at  length 
the  opinion  of  the  few  has  prevailed  over  that  of 
the  many,  and  a  reputation  has  become  generally 
established,  the  author's  works  find  an  universal 
circulation,  because  it  is  fashionable  to  possess  them, 
and  be  acquainted  with  their  contents.  Of  poor 
Collins,  whose  Odes  could  not  obtain  a  vent  ibr  one 
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small  edition  when  he  first  published  them  himself, 
impression  after  impression  has  been  called  for  since 
his  death,  till  the  number  of  copies,  which  in  many 
varied  forms  are  every  year  taken  off  at  the  market, 
is  beyond  calculation. 

Sometimes  however,  men  live  to  reap  in  their 
own  time  that  esteem  and  praise,  which  was  long 
withheld  from  them.  The  booksellers,  who  very 
naturally  and  almost  of  course  appreciate  the  merits 
of  an  author's  labours  by  their  vendibility,  held  Dr. 
Johnson  in  his  latter  years  in  the  highest  degree  of 
favour.  At  that  time  whatever  flowed  from  his 
pen  met  with  the  most  flattering  reception.  But 
it  was  not  always  so.  His  Rambler,  which  is 
almost  all  essence  of  thought,  unalloyed  by  those 
baser  ingredients  which  so  commonly  add  to  the 
quantity  without  adding  to  the  worth  of  human 
compositions,  experienced  at  first  a  general  coldness, 
discouragement,  and  even  censure  and  ridicule. 

The  most  decisive  proof  of  this  will  be  the  fol- 
lowing cotemporary  extracls  from  the  Correspond- 
ence between  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  and  Miss  Tal- 
bot. They  form  a  very  curious  and  instructive 
piece  ofhterary  history. 

From  Mim  Talbot,   Oct.  20,  1/50. 

"The  IUmkler  is  to  me  very  entertaining. 
The  Letter  from  Mr.  Frolick  has  a  certain  strain  of 
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humour,  and  the  last  from  Rhodoclea  will,  If  he 
makes  use  of  it,  give  him  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  introduce  humourous  descriptions  of,  and  reflec- 
tions on,  the  London  follies  and  diversions,  of  which 
she  may  be  supposed  to  write  him  the  sentiments 
of  her  full  heart,  sometimes  rejoiced,  sometimes 
mortified  and  disappointed.  Then  another  should 
write  by  way  of  contrast,  who  voluntarily  spends 
hers  or  his  in  the  country,  rationally  enjoys  it, 
describes  its  frosty  prospects,  land  or  sea,  its  Christ- 
mas mirth,  joy,  and  hospitality.  Mr.  Johnsqn 
would,  I  fear,  be  mortified  to  hear  that  people 
know  a  paper  of  his  own  by  the  same  mark  of 
somewhat  a  little  excessive,  a  little  exaggerated  in 
the  expression.  In  his  Screech-Owl1  were  so  viany 
merchants  discouraged,  so  many  ladies  killed, 
matches  broke,  poets  dismayed !  The  numbers  are 
too  large.  Two  or  three — five  or  six,  is  enough  in 
all  conscience  in  most  cases.  'Tis  else  like  the 
Jewish  way  of  speaking,  who,  to  express  a  man's 
being  rich,  say  he  has  800  ships  at  sea,  and  800 
cities  on  the  land." 

From  Mrs.  Carter,  March  30,  1752. 

"  You  will  think  to  be  sure  that  I  am  determined 
to  call  you  to  an  account  for  all  your  omissions, 
i  See  No.  59. 
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when  I  tell  you  I  was  outrageous  at  your  not  utter- 
ing a  sigh  of  lamentation  over  the  departure  of  the 
Rambler,  nor  once  mentioning  his  farewell  paper. 
For  some  minutes  it  put  me  a  good  deal  out  of 
humour  with  the  world,  and  more  particularly  with 
the  great  and  powerful  part  of  it.  To  be  sure 
people  in  a  closet  are  apt  to  form  strange  odd  ideas, 
which,  as  soon  as  they  put  their  heads  out  of  doors, 
they  find  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  some- 
thing or  other  that  regulates,  or  rather  confounds, 
the  actions  of  mankind.  In  mere  speculation  it 
seems  mighty  absurd  that  those  who  govern  states, 
and  call  themselves  politicians,  should  not  eagerly 
decree  laurels  and  statues,  and  public  support  to  a 
genius  who  contributes  all  in  his  power  to  make 
them  the  rulers  of  reasonable  creatures.  However, 
as  honours  and  emoluments  are  by  no  means  the 
infallible  consequences  of  such  an  endeavour,  Mr. 
Johnson  is  very  happy  in  having  proposed  to  him- 
self tlxat  reward  to  his  labours  which  he  is  sure  not 
to  be  disappointed  of  by  the  stupidity  or  ingratitude 
of  mankind." 

Fiom  Miss  Talbot,  April  22,  1/52 

"  I  must  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  Miss 
Carter,  for  my  absolute  silence  on  the  death  of  that 
excellent  person,  the  Rambler.     1  assure  you,  I 
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grieved  for  it  most  sincerely,  and  could  have  dropt 
a  tear  over  his  two  concluding  papers,  if  he  had 
not  in  one  or  two  places  of  the  last  commended 
himself  too  much ;  for  I  knew  there  were  people 
whose  very  unjust  prejudices  against  him  would  be 
strengthened  by  them.  Indeed  'tis  a  sad  thing  that 
such  a  paper  should  have  met  with  discouragement 
from  wise,  and  learned,  and  good  people  too. 
Many  are  the  disputes  it  has  cost  me,  and  not  once 
did  I  come  off  triumphant.  I  have  heard  he  means 
to  occasionally  throw  some  papers  into  the  Daily 
Advertiser  5  but  he  has  not  begun  yet,  as  he  is  in 
great  affliction  I  hear,  poor  man,  for  the  loss  of  his 
wife." 

From  Mrs.  Carter,  May  Q,  1752. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  dear  Miss  Talbot,  on 
your  retreat  from  the  hurry  and  nutter  of  fashion- 
able visiting  to  the  quiet  conversation  of  wood 
nymphs  and  hamadryads,  and  other  good  sort  of 
company,  who  have  wrought  so  happy  a  reforma- 
tion in  you,  and  taught  you  to  express  yourself  with 
becoming  sorrow  on  the  death  of  the  Rambler.  It 
must  be  confessed  however  that  you  shewed  an 
heroic  spirit  in  defending  his  cause  against  such 
formidable  enemies  even  in  London  Many  a  battle 
have  I  too  fought  for  him  in  the  country,  but  with 
very  little  success.    Indeed  I  was  extremely  dis-  • 

VOL.    II.  T 
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heartened  in  my  last  defeat  in  argument  with  a 
lady  of  excellent  skill  in  the  weapons  of  plausibility, 
who  so  absolutely  got  the  better  of  me,  that  after 
having  displayed  the  whole  force  of  my  eloquence, 
with  no  manner  of  effect  on  her  understanding,  in 
defence  of  the  Rambler,  she  afterwards  almost 
convinced  me  that  there  was  a  tolerable  degree  of 
merit  in  the  idle  foolish  farce  of  "Miss  in  her 
Teens."  I  must  potitively  take  care  how  I  venture 
to  engage  with  her  again,  for  fear  she  should  take  it 
into  her  head  to  convince  me  of  the  wit,   good 

sense,   and  morality  of Mrs.  Cibber's 

Oracle."  m 


Had  Johnson,  instead  of  dealing  in  general 
truths,  exercised  his  pen  in  temporary  and  personal 
descriptions  of  manners  and  characters,  he  would 
have  instantly  engaged  the  attention  of  vulgar 
minds,  and  procured  present  fame  to  his  essays ; 
but  he  would  have  composed  them  of  fading  ma- 
terials, which  would  long  since  have  perished  and 
been  forgotten. — It  is  probable  that  those  papers  in 
the  Spectator,  which,  sporting  with  the  little  foibles 
and  petty  customs  of  the  day,  have  long  since  lost 
their  interest,  and  are  now  only  an  incumbrance  to 
m  From  Mrs.  Carter's  Letters. 
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the  work,  were  when  first  published  the  most 
popular. 

The  fate  of  the  Rambler  holds  out  a  lesson  of 
encouragement  to  the  virtuous  exertions  of  a  pure 
and  unsophisticated  mind.  To  such  a  mind  the 
passing  subjects  of  fashionable  interest  in  the  inter- 
course of  familiar  life,  are  unattractive,  and  even 
contemptible.  "  I  have  never,"  says  Johnson," 
complied  with  temporary  curiosity,  nor  enabled  my 
readers  to  discuss  the  topic  of  the  day.  I  have 
rarely  exemplified  my  assertions  by  living  charac- 
ters ;  in  my  papers  no  man  could  look  for  censures 
of  his  enemies,  or  praises  of  himself,  and  they  only 
were  expected  to  peruse  them,  whose  passions  left 
them  leisure  for  abstracted  truth,  and  whom  virtue 
could  please  by  its  naked  dignity." 

It  would  be  uncandid  to  deny  that  the  criticism 
of  Miss  Talbot  on  these  essays  is  just.  Johnson 
wants  the  happy  ease  of  Addison,  whose  exquisitely 
nice  touches  of  character  were  beyond  the  attain- 
ment of  his  successor,  both  in  point  of  perception 
and  language.  The  pen  of  Johnson  makes  its 
strokes  with  a  heavy  and  laborious  hand ;  but  the 
strokes  have  force  and  truth,  though  perhaps  a  little 
exaggerated. — If  there  be  '•  the  nodosity  of  the 
oak  j"  there  is  also  "  its  strength."  Johnson  had 
not  in  early  life,  like  Addison,  been  familiar  with 
the  circles  of  polished  society  j  and  the  structure  of 
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his  own  mind  and  disposition  was  not  calculated  to 
counteract  this  deficiency.  He  was  indeed  so  far 
from  wanting  a  moral  sensibility,  that  it  predomi- 
nated in  every  act  and  expression  of  his  life.  It 
flowed  from  a  constant  contemplation  of  the  frailties 
and  sorrows  of  human  nature.  But  he  wanted 
those  delicate  •  and  excessive  feelings,  which  are 
instantaneous ;  and  too  often  are  opposite  to'reason ; 
never  the  result  of  it.  His  characters  of  Frolick 
and  Rhodoclea,  if  full  of  good  sense,  are  coarse; 
the  outline  is  well  drawn,  but  it  is  not  filled  up 
with  felicity  or  niceness;  the  colours  are  laid  on 
with  a  trowel ;  and  the  lights  and  shades  are  not 
happily  blended. 

But  what  human  work  is  perfect  ?  And  what 
author,  unless  Shakespeare,  ever  possessed  every 
varied  excellence ;  There  is  merit  enough  in  the 
Rambler  to  reflect  eternal  disgrace  on  its  cotem- 
poraries,  by  whom  it  was  so  coldly  received. 

Jan.  14, 1809. 
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N°  LIX. 

On  the  Love  of  Fame. 

'Fame  is  the  spur  which  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days." 

Milton. 

The  love  of  Fame,  if  we  limit  the  word  to  the 
result  of  virtuous  and  honourable  exertions,  burns 
brightest  in  those  bosoms,  whose  powers  are  best 
adapted  to  attain  it.  It  is  a  generous  passion,  which 
is  unfelt  by  selfish  minds.  Its  gratifications  are 
generally  ideal ;  and  remote  both  in  point  of  time 
and  place. 

The  effects  of  wealth  and  titles  come  home  to 
the  presence  of  the  possessor ;  they  feed  his  sensual 
gratifications,  and  are  seen  by  the  eye,  and  heard 
by  the  ear.  The  ardour  therefore  with  which  they 
are  pursued,  and  the  sacrifices  which  are  made  to 
acquire  them,  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  most 
narrow  and  the  basest  motives. 

It  may  be  admitted,  that  of  Fame,  which  is 
justly  won,  these  observations  are  not  equally  appli- 
cable to  every  different  kind.  Of  a  warrior  the 
fame  in  some  degree  surrounds  him  ;  accompanies 
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his  footsteps ;  precedes  his  march ;  and  follows  at 
his  heels.  Nor  is  the  orator  unattended  by  a  reward 
which  comes  directly  home  to  him.  All  these 
recompences  however  are  empty  sound  to  the 
selfish  disposition  ;  which  demands  something  that 
it  deems  more  solid  ;  that  is,  something  better  cal- 
culated to  please  the  part  of  our  nature  approaching 
nearest  to  the  brutes  of  the  field. 

Of  all  Fame,  the  passion  for  literary  Fame  is 
the  most  praiseworthy,  as  it  is  the  purest,  the  most 
abstract,  and  the  least  liable  to  the  suspicion  of 
being  intermingled  with  those  grovelling  views, 
which  would  debase  it.  Its  nutriment  is  airy  food  j 
it  is  cheered  by  sounds  which  are  not  heard  by 
common  ears;  and  the  chaplets  with  which  it  is 
crowned  are  invisible  to  common  eyes. 

He  who  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  to  win 
esteem  by  his  intellectual  exertions  from  those  who 
are  capable  of  appreciating  his  merits,  or  receiving 
pleasure  from  his  productions,  is  treated  by  his 
neighbours,  and  by  those  among  whom  he  is 
thrown  by  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  with 
coldness  and  neglect,  if  not  dislike.  To  their  vul- 
gar judgments  it  would  be  the  highest  presumption 
and  ignorance  to  place  him  in  competition  with 
Folly  or  Vice  themselves,  should  they  possess  more 
rank,  or  a  better  fortune. 

True  it  is  that  this  ordinary  and  contemptible 
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estimate  prevails  more  in  country  neighbourhoods 
than  in  a  metropolis}  and  I  am  not  sure  that  if  a 
man  of  genius  have  any  alloy  in  his  desire  of 
renown,  he  ought  to  pass  his  life  among  rural 
acquaintances.  But,  O !  how  much  would  he  lose 
by  the  exchange !  Airs  of  heaven,  that  blow  upon 
the  breast  of  the  poet  in  all  your  purity,  and  fan 
his  solitary  and  uninterrupted  meditations!  Leaves, 
that  spread  yourselves  beneath  his  feet,  and  delight 
his  senses  with  your  fragrance !  Deep  woods,  that 
shelter  from  his  sight  the  polluted  haunts  of  men ! 
And  songs  of  birds,  whose  tender  notes  distinctly 
thrilling  the  quiet  atmosphere,  make  him  forget  the 
hum  and  clamours  of  distracted  cities !  Would  he 
forsake  the  exquisite  enjoyments,  which  you  afford 
him,  for  a  little  addition  of  stupid  flattery  ? 

If  there  should  be  any  one  so  mistaken  as  to  fix 
on  the  pursuit  of  literature  for  any  other  purposes 
than  the  intrinsic  pleasure  which  it  affords,  and  the 
honourable  fame,  which  may  be  the  remote  reward 
of  the  instruction  or  the  amusement  it  will  confer ; 
bitter  disappointment  will  be  the  almost  necessary 
consequence  of  his  error.  It  is  not  an  occupation 
fitted  for  the  ends  of  the  worldling.  The  caslles 
which  it  builds  in  the  clouds  give  no  satisfaction  to 
him;  and  the  "  ideal  nothing,"  in  which  its  riches 
consist,  in  his  opinion  only  deserves  the  pity,  which 
is  excited  by  the  straw  crowns  of  the  maniac. 
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But  we  cannot  suppose  that  this  intense  desire 
of  Fame,  as  well  future  as  distant,  is  implanted  in 
us  for  nothing :  we  cannot  suppose  it  would  be 
most  violent  in  those  endowed  with  the  highest 
qualities  both  of  head  and  heart,  unless  for  some 
wise  and  important  purposes.  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
me  consistent  with  the  benevolence  and  justice,  of 
the  Creator  to  animate  us  with  the  wish  for  delusive 
rewards  as  the  result  of  virtuous  exertions.  I  can 
never  therefore  bring  my  mind  to  believe  that  that 
fame  which  is  sought  and  won  by  the  pure  efforts 
of  intellectual  labour,  is  when  obtained  hollow  and 
valueless. 

Let  us  instance  in  Milton.  Giving  all  the  credit, 
which  has  ever  been  demanded,  to  his  genius ;  yet 
before  he  could  raise  his  talents  to  that  admirable 
command  of  fancy  and  language  which  the  pro- 
gressive productions  of  his  Muse  exhibit,  can  we 
doubt  that  it  cost  him  continued  toils,  repeated 
self-denials,  years  of  ordinary  pleasures  foregone, 
and  a  thousand  sensual  wishes  conquered?  When 
we  compare  the  time  of  his  life  thus  spent  with  the 
mode  in  which  the  generality  consume  it,  what  a 
very  exalted  station  must  he  hold  in  our  opinions  ? 
Was  not  the  ho,  e  of  that  station  the  solace  of  many 
weary  and  ill-paid  fatigues,  many  "  outwatchings 
of  the  Bear?"  Perhaps  it  may  be  observed,  that  if 
these  exertions  were  virtuous,   he  will  enjoy  in 
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common  with  others  the  rewards  of  virtue.  But  if 
these  rewards  were  sufficient  to  excite  him  to 
exertions  of  a  kind  so  extraordinary,  why  should 
he  be  led  on  by  the  auxiliary  motive  of  a  false 
hope  ? 

The  future  is  unknown  to  us ;  the  world  of 
spirits,  with  their  occupations  and  enjoyments,  is 
hid  from  our  narrow  sights.  Perhaps,  since  the 
grave  has  closed  over  the  body  of  this  illustrious 
Bard,  it  has  been  one  of  the  exquisite  enjoyments 
of  his  angelic  soul  to  listen  to  the  increasing  praises, 
which  have  continued  to  swell,  in  louder  and 
louder  tones,  over  every  enlightened  nation  of  the 
earth ' 

Jan.  16,1809. 
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N°LX. 

A  new  Translation  of  Martial's  Epigram  on  the 
chief  ingredients  of  human  happiness;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Capabilities  of  the  Sonnet. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Lofft  for  the  excellent 
accompanying  translation  of  the  following  beautiful 
Epigram  of  Martial.  I  need  scarcely  apprise  my 
readers  that  the  original  has  been  introduced  before 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

"  Martialis, 
L.  X.    47. 

Ultimo  versu  auctum. 

EPIGRAMMA. 

"  Vitam  quae  faciunt  beatiorem, 
Jucundissime  Martialis,  haec  sunt: 
Res  non  parta  labore,  seel  relicta ; 
Non  ingratus  ager;  focus  perennis ; 
Lis  nunquam  ;  toga  rara ;  mens  quieta; 
Vires  ingenuae ;  salubre  corpus; 
Prudens  simplicitas ;  pares  amici ; 
Convictus  facilis;  sine  arte  mensa; 
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Nox  non  ebria,  sed  soluta  curis; 
Non  tristis  torus,  attanien  pudicus ; 
Somnus  qui  faciat  breves  tenebras ; 
Quod  sis,  esse  vtlis,  niliilque  malis; 
Summum  nee  nietuas  diem,  nee  optes; 
Latus  prceteriti ;  post  fata,  felix. " 


"  TRANSLATION. 

"  These  blessings,  without  more,  most  pleasant  friend, 

The  real  happiness  of  life  compose: 

Competence,  which  unearnt  by  Labour  flows  j 
Inherited  ;  a  kindly  farm  to  tend  ; 
No  suits  to  vex  ;  some  business  to  attend ; 

Ingenuous  Strength;    Health  which  contentment 
knows; 

Prudent  Simplicity;  Friendship  which  glows 
Liberal  and  equal ;  Converse  to  unbend ; 
A  modest  board;  hearth  always  warm  and  bright; 

Nights  from  intemperance  free  alike  and  cares; 

A  bed  which  constant  chaste  affection  shares ; 
Slumbers  which  gently  yield  to  cheerful  light: 

Be  what  thou  art;  and  wish  not  more  to  be; 

And  pleas'd  with  Time,  await  Eternity." 

C.L. 

Troston,  11  Jan.  1809. 

"  The  exquisite  Epigram,"  continues  Mr.  Lofft, 
"  which  I  have  transcribed  on  the  other  side,  has 
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tempted  me  to  venture  on  a  translation*  You  are 
aware  that  even'  thing  with  me  converts  itself  into 
a  Sonnet:  not  unnaturally,  I  think;  since  the 
resemblance  of  many  of  the  best  Sonnets  to  the  best 
Epigrams,  (tho^e  on  the  Greek  model)  is  very 
obvious.  And  in  this  class  the  Epigram  of  Martial 
stands  very  high  indeed.  By  attempting  to  translate 
I  am  become  more  sensible  of  its  completeness  j 
and  of  its  exquisite  and  perfect  beauty,  in  diction, 
numbers,  and  sentiment  The  translation  of  so 
sweet  a  writer,  (where  he  writes  in  his  own  unaf- 
fected manner,  and  not  in  the  vicious  taste  of  his 
times)  as  Cowley  is,  perhaps  is  liable  to  little 
objection  but  its  diffusiveness;  except  the  '  if  not 
all '  "  which  supposes  a  defectiveness  by  no  means 
I  think  imputable  to  this  pure  and  delightful  sum- 
mary of  genuine  felicity  in  this  life.  To  look 
beyond  with  assured  hope  could  hardly  be  the  lot 
of  the  best  philosophers  and  men,  before  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  we  know  that  it  was  not.  This  idea 
I  have  ventured  to  supply  by  a  closing  line,  which 
at  the  same  time  brings  the  whole  into  the  form  of 
a  Quatuorzain. 

"  That  the  Sonnet  is  favourable  to  condens- 
ation of  thought  is  clear  from  theory  and  experience; 

"  The  first  line  of  Cowley's  translation  is, 

"  These  are  the  chief  ingredients,  if  not  all." 
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when  the  subject  is  well  chosen  and  suitably  treated. 
And  condensed  as  the  original  is,  I  think  I  have 
expressed  its  ideas  without  omission  in  an  equal 
number  of  lines.  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  prove  that 
no  subject  worthy  of  poetry  is  so  great  and  com- 
prehensive, as  not  to  have  been  with  becoming 
dignity  expressed  in  this  form.  And  indeed  I 
hardly  know,  or  can  imagine  any  subject  which  is 
worthy  of  the  Muse,  which  has  not  been  thus  in- 
cluded. And  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Sonnet  to  add 
that  it  has  most  rarely  been  disgraced  by  any  un- 
worthy subject."  ° 

°  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  following  passages  of  Mr. 
LorrT's  letter,  (which  seem  more  properly  placed  in  a  note) 
though  I  have  to  apologize  for  the  unmerited  expressions  of 
kindness  regarding  myself  which  occur  in  them.  The  benevo- 
lent writer  rtfers  to  some  peevish  expressions  regarding  the  bar, 
which  I  had  presumed  to  use  in  No.  IV.  of  the  Ruminator. 

"  I  have  treated,"  continue^  he,  "  the  forensic  goivn,  with 
tenderness;  indeed  with  affection,  for  although  in  more  than 
thirty  years  my  gown  has  brought  me  but  little  profit,  and  per- 
haps not  much  of  fame,  it  would  be  disingenuous  not  to  own, 
that  both  it  and  the  profession,  have  been,  and  I  trust  always 
will  remain  exceeding  dear  to  me.  And  I  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  acknowledge,  that  I  wish  the  ingenuous  de  icacy  of  vour 
mind  would  have  permitted  you  to  have  continued  in  it.  Where, 
to  be  silent  as  to  any  living  characters,  we  can  think  of  such 
men  (nil  of  them  more  or  lets  cotemporaries)  as  Mr.  Charles 
Yorke,  the  E.irl  of  Hardw  eke,  Eail  Camden,  the  E3H  of 
Mansfield,  Mr.  John  Lee,  Sir  Michael  Foster,  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  Sir  William  Jones,  it  convey*  th«  pleasing  and 
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I  feel  no  common  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
prove  the  justness  of  these  observations  of  Mr. 
Lofft,  by  one  of  his  own  Sonnets,  than  which  a 
nobler  does  not  exist  in  the  English  language,  even 
including  those  of  Milton. 

"  SONNET. 

Occasioned  by  one  of  Miss  Caroline  Symmons  "  on 
a  blighted  Rose-bud,"  written  in  her  \2th  year  ; 
she  having  herself  fallen  a  victim  to  a  consu?np- 
tion  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  one  month, 
on  June  1,  1803. 

"  O,  what  a  length  of  days  indulg'd  to  me, 

Who  little  have  employ'd  the  boon  of  Time ! 

While  thee  Death  cropt  in  the  first  dawn  of  prime; 
Sweet,  and  hope-breathing  Flower!-"— How  ill  agree 
Such  hopes,  such  early  Fate! — But  no: — to  thee 

Expands  the  beauty  of  a  purer  clime; 

The  eternal  radiance  of  that  blest  Sublime 
Which  tenderest  Innocence  may  happiest  see  !— 

utisfactory  sentiment  that  the  English  Bar  has  been,  and 
may  it  ever  be,  not  incompatible  with  the  most  elegant,  the 
most  enlightened,  the  most  cultivated,  vigorous,  upright,  and 
comprehensive  minds;  with  the  steadiest  attachment  to  freedom, 
to  their  country,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  human  society: 
that  it  may  ever  supply  the  most  splendid,  noblest,  and  most 
permanently  effectual  opportunities  of  promoting  all  these  pure 
and  sublime  objects!" 
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And  such  the  will  of  Heaven.     Nor  could  it  speak 
More  clearly  to  mankind. — That  loveliest  bloom, 

That  Morn  of  Promise  which  began  to  break, 
Clos'd  in  the  dreary  darkness  of  the  Tomb 

Proclaim  :   ■  Look,  Mortals,  to  that  world  on  high, 

Where  Sweetness,  Genius,  Goodness  cannot  die.' 

C.L.4  Jan.  1804."  p 

However  unequal  the  following  may  be  to  the 
subject,  it  is  a  tribute  which  the  feelings  of  my 
heart  demand  that  I  should  not  withhold. 

To  Capel  Lofft,  Esa. 
On  reading  the  last  Sonnet. 

Son  of  the  Muse,  urge  thy  untir'd  career 

Right  onward  thro'  the  clouds  of  worldly  wrong; 
Thro'  all  the  ills  that  round  life's  pathway  throng; 

Nor  flag  thy  plumes  at  Envy's  frown  severe; 

Nor  listen  to  the  baleful  Critic's  sneer  j 

►  This  is  taken  from  "  Laura,  or  Select  Sonnets  and 
Quatuorzains,"  a  work  not  yet  published— containing  the  most 
copious  collection  of  compositions  of  this  kind  ever  made,  not 
only  English,  but  both  original  and  translations  from  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  and  German — which  will  raise 
admiration  in  every  enlightened  mind,  not  only  at  the  industry 
but  at  the  learning  and  genius  of  the  accomplished  and  amiable 
collector,  who  has  himself  executed  the  major  part  of  the  trans- 
lations; and  many  of  them  with  a  happiness  which  will  be  sure 
in  time  to  find  its  due  praise. 
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With  voice  unfaltering  speed  the  moral  song; 

And  pour  the  copious  stream  of  Truth  along ! 
Genius  shall  strains  like  these  delighted  hear, 
And  Virtue  with  a  swelling  breast  attend 

Enraptur'd  on  the  lay.     The  holy  Muse 
Of  Milton's  self  from  yonder  clouds  shall  bend, 

And  on  thv  lyre  drop  fresh  Castalian  dews; 
While  Petrarch  and  deep  Dante  clap  their  wings, 
And  each  in  blended  notes  about  thee  sings. 


Jan.  17, 1809. 
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N*  LXI. 

On  Birth. 

All  the  arguments,  which  have  been  urged  to 
depreciate  the  lustre  of  high  birth,  apply  only  to  an 
abuse  of  its  advantages.  No  one  of  strong  sense, 
no  one  of  elevated  sentiments,  could  ever  for  a 
moment  suppose  it  a  substitute  for  virtue,  or  talents. 
If  on  the  contrary  it  does  not  operate  as  an  incentive 
to  the  strenuous  cultivation  of  the  mind;  to  an 
honourable  ambition,  and  to  noble  actions ;  it  has 
really  an  injurious  effect,  for  it  exposes  mediocrity 
of  character,  and  still  more  it  exhibits  deficiencies, 
in  a  light  more  glaring  by  the  contrast. 

But  let  men  boast  of  their  splendid  descent  as 
they  will,  its  glory  must  be  considered  as  at  best 
dormant,  till  accompanied  by  personal  merits. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  gilds  and  graces  the  fame 
of  a  conspicuous  character ;  but  let  him,  whose  per- 
sonal qualities  are  obscure,  reserve  it  till  it  can  be 
brought  to  co-operate  with  his  own  exertions. 
■  The  numbers  are  great  of  those,  who  presume 
to  rest  their  claims  to  distinction  on  the  merits  of 
their  ancestors  alone.     But  what  wiie  or  spirited 

TOL.    II.  G 
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person  will  forbear  to  express  scorn  for  such  empty 
boasts?  Birth  cannot  put  itself  in  competition  with 
genius  or  virtue  ;  it  is  only  in  conjunction  with  these 
that  it  displays  a  genuine  brightness.  On  this 
account  equal  pretensions  to  birth  alone,  without 
the  aid  of  something  more,  can  never  put  persons 
on  an  equality. 

The  various  ways  in  which  the  consciousness  of 
a  brilliant  descent  influences  an  active  rich  and 
generous  mind,  it  would  require  a  wider  space  and 
deeper  investigation  to  develope,  than  this  cursory 
essay  will  allow.  It  fans  hope;  impels  a  daring 
courage;  breathes  a  generous  complacency;  calls 
forth  a  noble  scorn  of  what  is  mean  and  vulgar, 
and  directs  the  aspiring  ambition  to  rule  the  empire 
of  minds,  if  not  of  material  kingdoms.  It  sets  the 
possessor  above  the  intimidation  of  ordinary  great- 
ness; and  teaches  him  to  treat  the  mean  gewgaws 
with  which  undeserved  elevation,  or  upstart  wealth, 
endeavour  to  dazzle  the  world,  with  playful  or 
indignant  contempt. 

Conscious  that  he  has  no  obscurity  in  his  origin 
which  can  be  urged  to  disqualify  him  from  those 
lofty  stations,  which  his  own  efforts  are  put  forth 
to  acquire,  he  proceeds  to  his  point  firm  and  un- 
daunted. There  is  a  sort  of  self-depreciation  in 
those  who  do  not  possess  birth,  which  too  frequently 
operates  secretly  to  depress  a  noble  ambition.    The 
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advantage  of  that  feeling  which  has  been  30  well 
expressed, 

'  Possunt,  quia  posse  videntur, 

is  wanting  in  them.  I  say  frequently,  for  it  is  not 
always  so  in  minds,  that  ought  to  be  conscious  of 
it ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  in  too  many  cases  con- 
trols the  aspirations'  of  minds  that  ought  not  to  be 
controlled  by  it. 

The  greatest  characters  have  in  very  numerous 
instances  risen  from  the  most  obscure  progenitors. 
There  is  something  animating  in  the  contemplation 
of  men  who  could  thus  emerge  from  the  clouds 
and  oppressions  of  an  humble  station,  and  who 
could  break  from  the  bonds  of  those  circumstances 
in  which  it  has  too  generally  happened,  that 

Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  low 
men  derive  from  their  condition  some  qualifications 
for  rising  in  the  world,  which  are  not  possessed  by 
those  who  have  been  born  and  educated  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life.  Necessity  will  be  content 
under  many  privations,  and  reconcile  itself  to  many 
submissions,  which  a  nobler  spirit  would  spurn. 
Elevation  is  as  often  gained  by  corruption,  and 
wicked  compliances,  as  by  merit.    Greatness  there- 
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fore  and  worldly  prosperity  are  not  in  themselves 
t  proofs  or  even  strong  presumptions  of  desert  in 
those  who  have  been  the  fabricators  of  their  own 
fortunes.  We  must  scrupulously  examine  the 
grounds  and  nature  of  the  progress  of  a  vulgar  man 
from  its  first  point  to  wealth,  place  and  honours, 
before  we  can  pronounce  that  the  consideration  of 
his  origin  increases  the  glory  of  his  subsequent  dis- 
tinction. 

Of  the  major  portion  of  those  who  have  been 
thus  exalted,  I  suspect  it  will  be  found,  that  neither 
superior  virtues,  nor  superior  talents  have  been  the 
main  ingredients  of  their  prosperity;  but  habits  of 
accommodation,  of  which  their  better-descended  and 
more  highly-endowed  rivals  could  not  brook  the 
practice. 

Let  me  be  excused  for  closing  this  essay  with  a 
celebrated,  and  often -cited  passage  from  Lord 
Bacon. 

"  As  for  nobihly  in  particular  persons,  it  is  a 
reverend  thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  or  building 
not  in  decay  ;  or  to  see  a  fair  timber  tree  sound  and 
perfect ;  how  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient 
noble  family,  which  hath  stood  against  the  waves 
and  weathers  of  time.  Those  that  are  first  raised 
to  nobility,  are  commonly  more  virtuous  *>  but  less 

q  Here  virtuous  must  be  used  as  synonimous  to  active  and 
full  of  exertion. 
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innocent,  than  their  descendants ;  for  there  is  rarely 
any  rising,  but  by  a  commixture  of  good  and  evil 
arts  5  but  it  is  reason  the  memory  of  their  virtues 
remain  to  their  posterity,  and  their  faults  die  with 
themselves.  Nobility  of  birth  commonly  abateth 
industry;  and  he  that  is  not  industrious  envieth 
him  that  is.  Besides,  noble  persons  cannot  go  much 
higher;  and  he  that  standeth  at  a  stay,  where 
others  rise,  can  hardly  avoid  motions  of  envy.  On 
the  other  side,  nobility  extinguisheth  the  passive 
envy  from  others  towards  them,  because  they  are 
in  possession  of  honour.  Certainly  kings  that  have 
able  men  of  their  nobility,  shall  find  ease  in  employ- 
ing them;  and  a  better  slide  into  their  business; 
for  people  naturally  bend  to  them,  as  born  in  soma 
sort  to  command."  r 


Jan.  18, 1809. 

r  Bacon's  Essays— No.  XV.  on  Nobility. 
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N°  LXII. 

On  the  Impolicy  of  Complaint. 

Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Cowley,  says,  that 
after  the  Restoration,  that  poet  having  missed  the 
Mastership  of  the  Savoy,  "  published  his  pretensions 
and  his  discontent,  in  an  Ode  called  The  Com- 
plaint) in  which  he  styles  himself  the  melancholy 
Cowley.  This  met  with  the  usual  fortune  of  com- 
plaints, and  seems  to  have  excited  more  contempt 
than  pity." 

I  am  afraid  that  the  remark,  if  applied  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  is  too  true  5  but  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  spoken  so  irreverently  of  such  a 
man  as  Cowley ;  nor  without  a  strong  reprobation 
of  its  illiberality  and  injustice.  There  is  on  the 
contrary  a  sarcastic  tone  in  the  critics  expressions, 
as  if  he  thought  the  world  on  such  occasions  were 
in  the  right. 

We  are,  no  doubt,  too  disgracefully  inclined  to 
estimate  people  according  to  their  prosperity.  Suc- 
cess is  deemed  the  sure  test  of  ability  or  virtue. 
He  therefore,  who  would  stand  well  in  the  opinion 
of  the  coarse,  which  is  the  major  part  of  society, 
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should  never  complain.  He  should,  on  the  other 
hand,  pass  unnoticed  every  affront,  conceal  every 
miscarriage,  boast  of  his  friends,  and  exult  in  his 
good  luck.  Sighs  and  melancholy  will  only  be 
deemed  the  proofs  of  ill  fortune;  and  ill  fortune 
will  be  the  signal  for  new  attempts  at  injury  and 
defeat.  The  world  is  like  a  herd  of  deer,  that 
always  set  themselves  upon  the  wounded  stag. 

It  is  among  the  most  prominent  frailties  of 
"  base  mankind"  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  those 
Avho  do  not  want  it,  and  withhold  it  from  those 
who  do.  One  success  leads  to  another;  and  on« 
injustice  to  another.  "Woes  cluster;"  and  he, 
who  has  received  a  wrong  from  one  neighbour  or 
alliance,  is  much  more  exposed  to  a  second  from 
9ome  quarter,  which  was  before  well-intentioned 
towards  him,  than  if  the  first  had  never  happened. 
Nothing  but  sad  and  repeated  experience  will 
induce  the  honourable  and  pure-hearted  to  believe 
this  frightful  truth.  One  would  have  thought  that 
injuries  heaped  on  an  undeserving  head  would 
operate  as  motives  for  the  counterbalancing  kind- 
ness of  benefits  even  before  unthought  of.  Alas! 
No !  The  example  is  more  effective  than  the  warn- 
ing. The  bad  passions  of  our  nature  are  drawn 
into  play.  What  one  has  done  without  meeting 
the  opprobium  of  the  world,  another  may. safely 
indulge  in. 
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I  should  have  extended  this  paper ;  but  alas ! 
the  melancholy  events  announced  •  from  Spain  stop 
my  pen ;  and  the  press  admits  of  no  delay  till  I  can 
compose  my  agitated  spirits. 

All  I  can  say  now  is,  that  the  terms  of  contempt 
in  which  Johnson  concurs,  regarding  Cowley's  Com- 
plaint,1 disgrace  himself.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
his  Poems  ;  beautiful  and  affecting  in  its  sentiments, 
and  admirably  happy,  for  the  most  part,  in  its  vigo- 
rous and  eloquent  language.  And  as  to  the  dis- 
closure of  ill  usage,  which  reflects  real  shame  only 
on  its  propagators,  if  it  draw  forth  the  scorn  of  the 
vulgar-hearted  on  the  innocent  sufferer,  such  frank 
and  ingenuous  pictures  of  the  feelings  of  a  pathetic 
or  indignant  bosom  will  always  secure  the  sympathy, 
the  love,  the  esteem,  and  gratitude  of  the  wise  and 
the  good. 

•  The  first  tidings  of  the  Batt'e  of  Corunna. 

*  "  The  plan  of  this  poem,"  says  Dr.  Hurd,  "  is  highly 
poetical:  and  though  the  numbers  be  not  the  most  pleasing," 
(a  position  in  which  I  cannot  agTee  with  him)  "  the  expression 
is  almost  every  where  natural  and  beautiful.  But  its  principal 
charm  is  that  air  of  melancholy,  thrown  over  the  whole,  so  ex- 
pressive of  the  poet's  character.  The  address  of  the  writer  is 
seen  in  conveying  his  just  reproaches  on  the  court,  under  a  pre- 
tended vindication  of  it  against  the  Muse."        Hur£i  Cnvley. 

Jan.  25, 1809. 
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N°  LXIII. 

Lines  by  Bloomfield  on  his  Mother's  Spindle. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  pastoral 
poetry  of  Bloomfield.  It  is  not  so  generally  known, 
with  what  wonderful  power  and  pathos  he  can 
write  in  blank  verse. 

"  Robert  Blooinfield  to  his  Mother's  Spindle. 

To  a  Spindle." 

'*  Relic  I  I  will  not  bow  to  thee  nor  worship! 
Yet  treasure  as  thou  art,  remembrancer 
Of  sunny  days,  that  ever  haunt  my  dreams, 

u  "  The  portrait  of  my  mother,"  says  Bloomfield,'/'  wa* 
taken  on  her  last  visit  to  London,  in  the  summer  of  1804. 
During  the  period  of  evident  decline  in  her  strength  and  faculties, 
she  conceived,  in  place  of  that  patient  resignation,  which  she 
liad  before  felt,  an  ungovernable  dread  of  ultimate  want,  and 
observed  to  a  relative  with  peculiar  emphasis,  '  that  to  meet 
Winter,  Old  Age,  and  Poverty,  was  like  meeting  three 
great  giants.'  To  the  last  hour  of  her  life  she  was  an  excellent 
spinner,  and  latterly,  the  peculiar  kind  of  wool  which  she  spun 
was  bought  exclusively  for  her,  as  being  the  only  one  in  the  vil- 
lage, who  exercised  their  industry  on  so  fine  a  sort.  During 
the  tearful  paroxysms  of  her  last  depression  she  spun  with  the 
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When  thy  brown  fellows  as  a  task  I  twirl'd, 
And  sung  my  ditties  ere  the  farm  receiv'd 
My  vagrant  foot,  and  with  its  liberty 
And  all  its  cheerful  buds  and  opening  flower* 
Had  taught  my  heart  to  wander. 

Relic  of  affection,  come; 
Thou  shalt  a  moral  teach  to  me  and  mine. 
The  hand  that  wound  thee  smooth  is  cold,  and  spins 
No  more.    Debility  press'd  hard  around 
The  seat  of  life,  and  terrors  fill'd  her  brain  ; 
Nor  causeless  terrors:  Giants  grim  and  bold, 
Three  mighty  ones  she  fear'd  to  meet ;  they  came — 
Winter,  Old  Age,  and  Poverty,  all  came: 
The  last  had  dropp'd  his  club,  yet  fancy  made 
Him  formidable;  and  when  Death  beheld 
Her  tribulation,  he  fulfill'd  his  task, 
And  to  her  trembling  hand  and  heart  at  once, 
Cried,  '  spin  no  more ;'  thou  then  wert  left  half  fill'd 
With  this  soft  downy  fleece,  such  as  she  wound 
Through  all  her  days!  She  who  could  spin  so  well ! 
Half  fill'd  wert  thou,  half  finish'd  when  she  died. 
Half  fmish'd!  'tis  the  motto  of  the  world! 

utmost  violence,  and  with  vehemence  exclaimed  '  I  must  spin.' 
A  paralytic  affection  struck  her  whole  side  while  at  work,  and 
obliged  her  to  quit  her  spindle  when  only  half  filled,  and  she 
died  within  a  fortnight  afterwards!  I  have  that  spindle  now. 
8he  was  buried  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1804.  She  returned 
from  her  visit  to -London  on  Friday  the  29th  of  June,  just  to  a 
Bay  twenty-three  years  after  she  brought  me  to  London,  which 
%ji  also  on  a  Friday,  in  the  year  1761."    BiotmfeU. 
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We  spin  vain  threads,  and  dream,  and  strive,  and  die. 
With  sillier  things  than  Spindles  in  onr  hands. 

Then  feeling,  as  I  do,  resistlessly, 
The  bias  set  upon  my  sbul  for  verse, 
Oh!  should  old  age  still  find  my  brain  at  work, 
And  Death,  o'er  some  poor  fragment  striding,  cry, 
'Hold!  spin  no  more!'  Grant  Heaven,  that  purity 
Of  thought  and  texture  may  assimilate 
That  fragment  unto  thee,  in  usefulness, 
In  strength,  and  snowy  innocence.     Then  shall 
The  village  school-mistress  shine  brighter,  through 
The  exit  of  her  boy  ;  and  both  shall  live, 
And  Virtue  triumph  too,  and  Virtue's  tears, 
Like  Heav'n's  pure  blessings,  fall  upon  her  grave."  * 

There  is  no  reader  of  English  poetry,  who 
does  not  recollect  Cowper's  exquisite  lines  on  his 
Mother's  Picture.  This  fragment  of  Bloomfield 
forms  a  noble  compani6n  to  them.  It  strikes  me 
to  be  written  in  a  loftier  tone,  and  still  more  excel- 
lent manner  than  any  of  his  other  productions.  Let 
him  give  new  delight  and  astonishment  to  the  world 
by  a  moral  and  descriptive  poem  in  blank  verse  ! 

The  whole  of  this  is  taken  from  the  interesting  memoir  by 
Brayley,  which  accompanies  Storer  and  Grcig's  Illustrations 
of  Bloomfield,  1806.  4to. 

Jan.  26, 1809 
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N°  LXIV. 

Memoir  of  William  Habington. 

The  following  has  been  recovered  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Nichols,  from  a  mass  of  papers. 

Oct.  11,1797. 

William  Habington,  a  poet  and  historian  of  the 
last  century,  seems  to  have  received  less  notice  from 
posterity  than  he  deserves.  The  principal  particu- 
lars of  his  life  and  family  are  to  be  found  in  Wood's 
Athenae,  II.  110;  and  Nash's  Worcestershire,  I. 
588.  I  shall  select  such  as  appear  necessary  to  the 
illustration  of  his  character  and  writings. 

Richard  Habington  of  Brockhampton,  in  Here- 
fordshire, of  a  very  ancient  family,  had  three  sonsj 
Richard,  the  eldest,  of  Brockhampton,  left  a  daugh- 
ter and  coheir  Eleanor,  who  marrying  Sir  Thomas 
Baskerville  left  a  daughter  and  heir  Eleanor,  wife 
of  John  Talbot  of  Longford  in  Shropshire,  father 
by  her  of  John,  10th  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.*  John 
Habington,  second  son,  was  Cofferer  to  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. In  the  fifth  of  that  Queen's  reign  he  bought 
the  manor  of  Hindlip,  in  Worcestershire.  He  war 
r  ColL  Peer.  iii.  p.  27. 
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born  1515;  rebuilt  the  mansion  about  1572,  and 
died  1581.  By  Katherine  daughter  of  John  Wykes 
of  Morton- Jeffreys  he  left  issue  Thomas  Habington 
his  eldest  son,  born  at  Thorpe  in  Surry,  1560 ;  god- 
son of  Q.  Eliz.  who  after  having  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  travelled  to  Rheims  and  Paris,  connected  him- 
self on  his  return  with  those  who  laboured  to  release 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots :  and  contrived  many  hiding 
holes  in  his  curious  old  seat,  lately  remaining.1  On 
the  discovery  of  Babington's  conspiracy,  1586,  for 
which  his  brother  Edward,  a  dangerous  and  turbu- 
lent man,  suffered  death,  (see  a  minute  account  of 
it  in  Camden's  history  of  this  reign,  in  Kennet,  II. 
515 — 518)'  he  fell  under  strong  suspicions,  and 
was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  where  he 

z  See  an  engraving  of  it  in  Nash, 
a  The  conspirators  were  Anthony  Babington  of  Dethick- 
Hall,  in  Ashover,  Derbyshire  (see  Pilkington's  Deibyshire,  II. 
p.  326);  John  Savage,  a  bastard;  Gilbert  GifFord,  of  the  family 
of  Chillineton,  Co.  Staff.;  John  Ballard,  a  priest  of  Rheims; 
Edward  Windsor,  brother  to  Lord  Windsor;  Thomas  Salisbury, 
of  a  good  family  in  Denbighshire ;  Charles  Tilney,  the  last  of 
an  ancient  house,  and  one  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen-Pensioners 
to  the  Queen;  Chidiock  Ticbbum  of  Southampton;  Edward 
Abington  ;  Robert  Gage  of  Surry;  John  Travers,  and  John 
Charnock  of  Lancashire;  John  Jones,  whose  father  was  Yeoman 
or  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  to  Queen  Mary;  Barnewal,  of  a 
noble  fami'y  in  Ireland;  and  Henry  Dun,  Clerk  in  the  Office 
of  First  Fruits  and  Tenths;  and  one  Polly  a  supposed  spy  on 
them.     Camd.  ut  tufir. 
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remained  six  years,  and  is  said  only  to  have  saved 
his  life  by  being  Elizabeth's  godson.b  Here  he 
consoled  himself  by  deep  study,  and  treasured  up 
the  principal  part  of  that  learning  by  -which  he  was 
afterwards  distinguished.  He  was  at  length  per- 
mitted to  retire  to  Hindlip,  and  married  Mary  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  Parker  Lord  Morley,  (by  Eliz- 
abeth daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Sir  William  Stanley, 
Lord  Montegle)  the  descendant  of  the  learned 
Henry  Parker,  Lord  Morley,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  of 
whom  see  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  authors,  I. 
9'2.  Notwithstanding  his  escape,  he  could  not  help 
being  so  far  implicated  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  as 
to  conceal  Garnet,  Oldcorn,  and  others  in  his  house, 
for  which  he  was  condemned  to  die,  but  by  the  in- 
tercession of  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Morley,  who 
was  the  means  of  its  discovery  by  communicating  a 
letter  of  warning,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  his  sister,  (Mrs.  Habington)  he  was  again  saved  ; 
and  pardoned  on  condition  of  never  stirring  out  of 
Worcestershire.  He  made  good  use  of  his  future 
time ;  entirely  addicting  himself  to  study ;  and 
living  to  the  great  age  of  87,  Oct.  8,  1647.  During 
this  period,  he  collected  the  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  his  native  county,  on  which  Dr.  Nash's  ex- 
cellent Collections  are  built.    Wood  says  he  had 

»  Wood,  II.  I  la 
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seen  part  of  these  MSS.  and  that  ''every  leaf  was 
a  sufficient  testimony  of  his  generous  and  virtuous 
mind,  of  his  indefatigable  industry,  and  infinite 
reading." 

William  Habington,  his  eldest  son,  was  born  at 
Hindlip,  Nov.  5,  1605,  was  educated  in  the  Jesuits' 
College,  at  St.  Omers,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  and 
in  the  first  of  these  was  earnestly  invited  to  take 
upon  him  the  habit  of  the  order ;  but  excused  him- 
self and  left  them.  After  his  return  from  Paris  he 
was  instructed  by  his  father  in  history,  and  became 
an  accomplished  gentleman.  He  married  Lucy 
daughter  of  William  Herbert  first  Lord  Powis'  by 
Eleanor  daughter  of  Henry  Percy,  8th  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland by  Katherine  daughter  and  coheir  of 
John  Neville,  Lord  Latimer.d 

History  has  preserved  but  little  of  his  character, 
but  while  nothing  contradictory  to  them  is  recorded 
we  have  a  right  to  deduce  the  colour  of  it  from  his 
writings.  From  these  he  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  connubial  felicity,  for  a  love  of  retire- 
ment and  study,  and  for  the  elegance  and  dignity 
of  his  sentiments.     In  1635,  when  he  was  thirty 

c  He  died  at  Hendon  in  Middlesex,  March  6, 1655,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Percy  Herbert,  2d  Lord  Powis,  who  died  1666, 
and  whose  daughter  Mary,  married  George  Lord  Talbot,  ion 
ef  John  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.    Dugd,  Bar.  II.  ifil. 
«  Coll.  Peer.  II.  p.  407. 
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old,  hr  published  in  8vo.  a  little  volume  oi 
pOemy,  entitled  Castara,  under  "which  name  he 
celebrates  his .  wife.  This  kind  of  title  'was  the 
fashion  of  the  day  :  thus  Love/ace  immortalizes  his 
mistress  under  the  name  of  Lucasta.  The  third 
edition  of  Castara,  in  1640,  duodec.  flow];; 
me.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  first  is 
"  The  Mistress,"  prefaced  by  a  prose  description  : 
this  consists  of  verses  addressed  to  her  before  mar- 
riage. The  second  part,  is,  "The  Wife,"  pre- 
faced in  a  similar  manner.  This  part  is  followed 
by  "  The  Friend,"  containing  eight  elegies  on 
.  the  death  of  his  kinsman,  the  Hon  George  Talbot, 
who  must  have  been  one  of  the  tbre#*JWrKiger  sons 
of  John  Talbot  of  Longford,  wh  are  not 

^mentioned  in  Collins' s  Peerage,  Vol.  III.  p.  2/.c 
The  third  part,  is  the  "  Holy  Man,"  and  consists 
of  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms. 

In  the  author's  prefatory  address  to  the  public, 
he  says',"  that  "  love  sti  '  nrs  from  business 

and  his  more  serious  stud)."  P.ut  he  does  not 
claim  from  hence  the  sacred  name,  of  poet,  like 
those  "  who  can  give  no  nobler  testimony  of  twenty 
years  employment  than  some  loose  copre<-'#r-Iust 
happily  expressed."     To.  that,   "  he  shall  not  dare 

•  P.  33  he  is  called  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  wha 
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by  this  essay  to  lay  any  title,  since  more  sweat  and 
oil  he  must  spend,  who  shall  arrogate  so  excellent 
an  attribute."  The  praise  he  lays  a  very  just  claim 
to,  is  that  of  a  chaste  Muse.  "  Had  I  slept,"  says 
he,  f<  in  the  silence  of  my  acquaintance,  and  af- 
fectec  no  study  beyond  that  which  the  chace  or  field 
allows,  poetry  had  then  been  no  scandal  upon  me, 
and  the  love  of  learning  no  suspicion  of  ill  hus- 
bandry. But  what  malice  begot  in  the  country 
upon  ignorance,  or  in  the  city  upon  criticism,  shall 

prepare  against  me,  I  am  armed  to  endure." 

"  I  think  even  these  verses  will  have  that  propor- 
tion in  the  world's  opinion,  that  heaven  hath  allotted 
me  in  fortune;  not  so  high  as  to  be  wondered  at, 
nor  so  low  as  to  be  contemned." 

After  the  preface  follow  some  verses  to  him  by 
George  Talbot  beforementioned,  in  which  he  says, 

" We  two  are  knowne 

To  th'  world  as  to  ourselves,  to  be  but  one 
In  blood  as  study  :  and  my  careful  love 
Did  never  action  worth  uiy  name  approve, 
Which  serv'd  not  thee." 

Afterwards  he  sayi 

" I  boldly  can 

Stile  thee  more  than  good  poet, — a  good  man.'* 

Habington's  sixth  poem  is  addressed  "  to  hi* 

VOL.    II.  H 
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honoured  friend  Mr.  E.  P."  [Endymion  Porter'] 
•whom  he  describes  "  not  always  in  the  shine  of 
kings,"  sometimes  retiring  to  the  holy  shade  of  the 
Muses.  The  seventh  to  Castara,  in  praise  of  con- 
tent and  the  ralm  happiness  of  the  country  at 
Hindlip,  is  exquisitely  delicate,  and  poetical.  War- 
ton,  in  his  edition  of  the  *'  Juvenile  poems  of  Mil- 
ton," p.  45,  refers  to  a  passage  in  this  beautiful  ode  : 
but  appears  to  have  been  himself  unacquainted  with 
these  poems,  the  passage  having  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Bowie;  otherwise  his  candour,  taste,  and 
accuracy,  could  never  have  been  guilty  of  talking 
of  "  an  obscure  poet,  John  Habington."  He  very 
properly  calls  what  he  cites  "  an  elegant  triplet." 
The  tenth  poem  is  addressed  "  to  the  honourable 
his  much-honoured  friend  R.  B.  Esq."  [Robert 
Rrudenell]  afterwards  2d  Earl  of  Cardigan,  a  man, 
•who  lived  to  the  great  age  of  96,  being  born  March 
5,  1(507,  and  did  not  die  till  July  Jfj,  1703:  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  father  to  the  infamous 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  (widow  of  George  Talbot's 
younger  brother,  Earl  Francis)  who  held  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  horse  in  the  disguise  of  a  page, 
-when  he  fought  and  killed  her  husband.  Her  sis- 
ter, the  Countess  of  Westmoreland,  died  in  1739 
at  the  age  of  91. e 

t  Coll.  Peer.  III.  496,  new  edition.    Wtfp.  R, «:  N.  Auth. 
•..»ont'»  Mem.  &c. 
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<4  While  you  dare  trust  the  loudest  tongue  of  fame. 
The  zeale  you  beare  your  mistresse  to  proclaim, 
To  th'  talking  word  :  I  in  the  silenst  grove, 
Scarce  to  myself  dare  whisper  that  I  love. 
Thee  titles,  Brudenell,  riches  thee  adorne  ; 
And  vigorous  youth,  to  vice  not  headlong  borne, 
By  th'  tide  of  Custome  :  which  I  value  more 
Than  what  blind  superstition's  fools  adore, 
Who  greatnesse  in  the  chaire  of  bliss  enthrone : 
Greatnesse  we  borrow,  vertue  is  our  own."  f 

The  13  th  poem  is  "  to  the  right  honourable  the 
Countesse  of  Ar."  who  must  have  been  Margaret, 
daughter  of  William  Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton,  wife 
of  Archibald  6th  Earl  of  Argyle.     The  19th  is 

"  A  Dialogue  letween  Hope  and  Fcare. 

Feare.  "  Checke  thy  forward  thoughts,  and  know 
Hymen  only  joynes  their  hands, 
Who  with  even  paces  goe, 

Shee  in  gold,  he  rich  in  lands. 
■ 
Hope.  But  Castara's  purer  fire. 

When  it  meetes  a  noble  flame, 
Slums  the  smoke  of  such  desire, 
Joynes  with  love,  and  burnes  the  same. 

Vtatt.  Yet  obedience  must  prevaile, 

They,  who  o're  her  actions  sway, 
Wou'd  have  her  in  th'  ocean  saile, 
And  contemnethy  narrow  sea. 
.    •  Page  10. 
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TOT  «or,\*-Mrr*   *mt 

Hope.   Parent's  lawes  must  heare  no  weight* 

....         .  >''  ■'.'■  'i'V  Tuno  >h 

When  they  happmesse  prevent; 

.  .   .  of  yr.m  i 

And  our  sea  is  not  so  streicht, 

_.      .  ,     ,  "A  vm  o)  \A><A 

But  it  roome  hath  for  content. 

..jni  jlani;; 

Feare.  Thousand  hearts  as  victims  stand 

At  the  altar  of  her  eye*no«  cms 

And  will  partiall  she  command, 

Onely  thine  for  sacrifice? 

Hope.  Thousand  victims  must  returne ; 
Shee  ihe  purest  will  designe  : 
Choose  Castara  which  shall  hurne, 
Choose  the  purest,  that  is  mine."  s 

Ih  a  short  address  "  to  The  Thames,"  p.  32, 
he  speaks  of  *,'  Faire  Seymors,  pn  the  hanks  of  Mar- 
low  "  P.  43,  is  a  poem  "  to  Seymors,  the  house 
in  which  Castara  resided." 

In  p.  39,  a  poem  to  Mr.  George  Talbot  begin* 
with  the  following  noble  lines : 

u 
0  Thrice  hath  the  paje-fae'd  empresse  of  the  night 
I*nt  in  her  c  Juste  increase  her  borrowed  light 
To  guide  the  vowing  marriner:  since  mute, 
Talbot,  tit*  a9t  beene,  too  slothfull  to  salute 
Thy  exil'd  servant.     Labour  not  t'excuse 
This  dull  neglect:  love  never  wants  a  muse. 
When  thunder  summons  from  eternal!  tieepe 
Th'  imprison'd  ghosts,  and  spreads  o'  lh'  frighted  deope 

- 

•  Ep.  r,':i. 
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on  ^iful  f  rim  a*tvrrl  »  miiml'J     \uW 
A  veile  of  daiknesse,  penitent  to  be 

1  may  forget ;   yet  still  remeinber  thee, 
Next  to  my  faire,  under  whose  eye-lids  move, 
In  nimble  measures,  beauty,  wit,  and  love, 
bni 
In  p.  50,  are  some  lines  to  Lady  Eleanor  Powis, 
Castara's  mother,  in  which  he  appeals  to  the  supe- 
riority of  her  judgment  over  the  glitter  of  wealth 
and  station;  and  demands,  if  rich  with  a  little,  they 
may  not  be  lifted  by  mutual  love,  to  a  greatness 
above  what  riches  can  confer.     He  dares  not,  he 
says,  when  he  surveys  the  beauty  of  Castara's  hand, 
ascribe  the  brightness  of  its  veins  to  the  blood  of 
Charlemaignc,  which  flows  in  them  through  her, 
or  the  united  streams  of  Marmion,   Rosse,  Parr, 
Fitzhugh,  and  St.  Quintin,  which  add  their  lustre 
-   to   the   Pembroke   family.     Would   that   Castara 
were  the  daughter  of  some  mountain-cottager,  who 
could  leave  her  no  other  dower  than  what  she 
derived  from  the  bounty  of  nature  !  He  would  then 
lead  her  to  the  temple,  rich  in  her  own  wealth. 

"  Then  all  who  vaunt 

That  fortune,  them  t' enrich,  made  others  want, 
Should  set  themselves  out  glorious  in  her  stealth, 
And  trie  if  that  could  parallel  this  wealth." 

•  P.  52,  is  a  poem,   "To  the  honourable  Mr. 
Win,  E."  reprinted  in  Headley's  2d  vol.  pp.  19,  20. 
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In  another  poem,  "  To  Castara,  on  the  Vanity 
of  Avarice,"  p.  56,  he  says, 

'•  I'de  rather  like  the  violet  grow 
Unmarkti'  th'  shaded  vale, 
Than  on  the  hill  those  terrors  knovr 
Are  breath'd  forth  by  an  angry  gale; 

There  is  more  pompe  above,  more  sweete  below." 

The  verses,  p.  58,  are  to  his  "  honoured  friend 
and  kinsman,  R.  St.  Esquire."  It  does  not  give 
me  pain,  says  he,  if  what  I  write  is  held  no  wit  at 
court.  Let  those  who  teach  their  muse  the  art  of 
winning  on  easy  greatness,  or  the  spruce  young 
lawyer,  '  who  is  all  impudence  and  tongue,'  endea- 
vour to  divulge  their  fames,  by  which  the  one  may 
get  employ,  and  the  other  fees,  I  embrace  silence, 
and  that  fate  which  placed  my  birth  so  happily, 
that  I  am  neither  depressed  by  want,  nor  flattered 
by  riches  into  pride.  Why  are  some  poets  always 
railing,  and  steeping  their  rhymes  in  gall;  as  if 
there  was  no  crime  that  called  so  loudly  for  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  as  the  poverty  of  a  few 
writers  ?  It  is  true,  that  Chapman's  reverend  ashes 
have  been  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dust  for  want 
of  a  tomb ;  yet  we  need  not  despair,  that  som^ 
devout  lover  of  poetry  may  yet  build  him  a  monu- 
ment. 
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"  Since  Spencer  hath  a  stone;  and  Dfayfarijthxftv/es 
Stand  petreficd:  th'  wall,  with  laurell  bowes 
Yet  girt  about:  and  nigh  wise  Henries  hearse, 
Old  Chaucer  got  a  marble  for  his  verse. 
So  courteous  is  Death;    Death  poets  brings 
So  high  a  pompc  to  lodge  them  with  their  kings; 
Yet  still  they  mutiny." 

"  If  some  please  their  patrons  with  hyperboles, 
or  mysterious  nonsense,  and  then  complain,  if  they 
are  not  noticed,  that  the  state  neglects  men  of  parts ; 
and  seem  to  think  all  other  kinds  of  excellence  un- 
worthy of  reputation,  let  us  set  so  just  a  value  on 
knowledge,  that  the  world  may  trust  the  sentence 
of  a  poet. 

'•  I  write  to  you,  Sir,  on  this  theame,  because 
Your  soule  is  cleare,  and  you  observe  the  lawes 
Of  poesie  so  justly,  that  I  chuse 
Yours  ozjcly  the  example  to  my  muse. 
And  till  my  browner  haire  be  mixt  with  grey, 
Without  a  blush,  1'le  tread  the  sportive  way 
My  muse  directs;  a  poet  youth  may  be, 

But  age  doth  dote  without  philosophic."" 

• 

The  1st  part  closes  at  pp.  65 — 6j,  with  a  poem 
4o  simple,  so  chaste,  so  elegant,  harmonious,  and 
happy,  as  to  exceed  my  powers  of  praise. 


'.tuio 

_,     _.       .     .        _  uori  rto  oioriW 
"  The  Description  of  Caslara. 

.7/ 
"  Like  the  violet,  which  alone 

Prospers  in  some  happy  shade,  )fi7/ 

My  Castara  lives  unknowne, 

To  no  looser  eye  betray' d  ;  jerij  ebJorl  9rl2 
For  shee's  to  herselfe  untrue,  >r!  N 

Who  delights  i'  th'  publicke  view. 

Such  her  beauty,  as  no  arts  ^.q 

Have  enricht  with  borrowed  grace, 
Her  high  birth  no  prkle  imparts, 
For  she  blushes  in  her  placet 

Folly  boasts  a  glorious  blood  ; 

She  is  noblest,  being  good. 

Cautious,  she  knew  never  yet, 

What  a  wanton  courtship  meant: 

Not  speaks  loud  to  boast  her  wit, 

In  her  silence  eloquent. 

Of  herselfe  survey  she  takes, 

But  'tweene  men  no  difference  makes. 

She  obeyes  with  speedy  will 

Her  grave  parents'  wise  commands ; 

And  so  innocent,  that  ill, 

She  nor  acts,  nor  understands. 

Women's  feet  runne  still  astray, 
If  once  to  ill  they  know  the  way. 
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She  sailes  by  that  rocke,  the  court,' 

Where  oft  honour  splits  her  mast: 

And  retir'dnesse  thinks  the  port, 

Where  her  fame  may  anchor  cast.        ,      ,.  ,  , 
Vertue  safely  cannot  sit,  _ 

Where  Vice  is  cnthron  d  for  wit. 

She  holds  that  day's  pleasure  best, 
Where  sinne  waits  not  on  delight ; 
Without  Ma8ke,  or  ball,  or  feast, 
Sweetly  spends  a  Winter's  night. 

O're  that  darknesse,  whence  is  thrust, 

Prayer  and  sleepe  oft  governs  lust. 

■ 

She  her  throne  makes  reason  climbe, 
While  wild  passions  captive  lie; 
And  each  article  of  time, 
Her  pure  thoughts  to  heaven  flie : 

All  her  vows  religious  be, 

And  her  love  she  vows  to  me." 

March  1,1809. 
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I 

N°  LXV. 

Difference  between  Thought  and  Action.  Elevated 
sentiments  not  to  be  taxed  with  want  of  sincerity, 
nor  as  useless,  because  not  always  followed  by 
practice. 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  difference  between 
thought  and  action.  To  conceive  a  plan,  and  to 
execute  it,  require  talents  so  dissimilar,  that  they 
but  rarely  concentre  in  the  same  person. 

He  whose  mind  is  exercised  in  discriminating 
the  varieties  of  the  human  character,  will  every  day 
meet  with  men,  who,  without  the  power  of  reason- 
ing, are  capable  of  fixing  upon  a  practical  result  not 
inconcordant  at  least  with  worldly  wisdom.  Many 
may  call  this  an  intuitive  sagacity ;  and  it  sometimes 
deserves  the  name.  But  its  appearance  of  force 
often,  I  suspect,  proceeds  from  the  weight  of  its 
materiality  ;  from  its  being  addressed  to  the  senses, 
rather  than  to  the  intellect. 

Men  of  this  cast  judge  of  every  thing  only  by 
its  execution.  "  Act,"  they  cry,  "  and  do  not 
talk ;  words  are  only  wind!"  Ideas  they  consider 
as  vapoury  as  the  fantastic  shapej  of  the  clondi, 
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and  as  liable  to  pass  away :  they  judge  of  the  visions 
of  theory  as  of  the  imaginations  of  the  insane.  Nay, 
they  deem  that  there  is  a  kind  of  falsehood  and 
deceit  in  the  expression  of  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions which  are  not  instantly  followed  up  by 
practice. 

For  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  the  gracious 
decrees  of  Providence  have  ordered  that  this  low 
sort  of  understanding  should  be  sufficient.  As  long 
as  it  keeps  within  its  province,  and  does  not  aspire 
to  insnlt  or  decry  those  of  higher  endowments,  it 
may  be  pitied,  and  now  and  then  even  approved. 
But  when  it  ventures  to  despise  "  the  shadowy 
tribes  of  mind  :"  and  to  refuse  all  credit  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  head,  or  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart, 
because  action  cannot  always  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  travels  of  the  soul,  it  must  not  complain  if  it 
draw  down  the  indignation  due  to  its  groveling 
nature. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  how  little  understand- 
ing is  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  a  coarse  rectitude  of  conduct  through 
life.  If  he  never  venture  to  reason  j  if  he  keep  a 
solemn  reserve  ;  and  occasionally  pronounce  a  deci- 
sion on  the  pending  topic  in  an  oracular  tone,  and 
act  with  prudential  caution,  he  will  have  the  credk 
of  possessing  good  sound  common  sense :  while  the 
niost  brilliant  talents  will  be  thought  frothy  and> 
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superficial,  if  they  are  sometimes  too  refined  for  the 
routine  of  vulgar  business,  and  sometimes  evaporate 
in  speculation. 

These  narrow  and  illiberal  censurers  indeed  go 
much  further ;  they  even  suspect,  and  accuse  of 
want  of  integrity,  those  whose  conceptions  and  ex- 
pressions are  sometimes  too  abundant,  or  too  vision- 
ary for  action.  But  what  can  be  more  ignorant,  or 
more  unjust  than  this  stigma? 

The  contempt  of  stupidity  is,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, very  provoking.  Why  should  the  dull  sup- 
pose that  nothing  is  good  but  according  to  their 
own  model  ?  Why  should  they  endeavour  to  lower 
us  down  to  mere  materialism  ? 

It  is  among  the  evils  which  mix  themselves  in 
this  world  with  all  good,  that  the  very  superiority, 
to  which  acute  and  highly-cultivated  minds  are 
raised,  exposes  them  to  many  keen  disgusts  and 
mortifications,  to  which  those  of  a  coarser  cast  are 
insensible.  The  former  are  of  a  temperament  too 
nice  for  the  common  intercourse  of  society.  The 
rudeness  and  insults  of  the  obtuse-headed,  and  the 
hard-hearted,  make  too  deep  an  impression  on 
them.  The  finer  mechanism  of  their  internal  emo- 
tions is  deranged  by  rough  and  brutal  behaviour. 
Otherwise,  such  pitiful  and  ill-founded  animadver- 
sions would  not  for  a  moment  give  pain  to  a  weH« 
uegulated  intellect. 


the  rumivator:  IQQ 

510  i  Ben 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  divine  part  or"  our  nature,  t& 

be  constantly  aspiring  at  some  excellence  beyond 
?'670  .         .     ,    ,  , 

our  practical  reach  ;  and  to  indulge  a  thousand  vir- 
tuous visions,  which,  if  they  have  vanished  with 
aX  hv      ,     ,  4.      ,  ... 

le  clouds,  have  yet  not  flitted  across  our  fancies  in 
r 
vain ! 

Whoever  is  in  the  habitual  practice  of  accusing 
the  eloquent  and  richly-gifted,  of  an  hypocritical 
want  of  integrity,  because  they  cannot  always  act 
up  to  their  own  theories  and  expressions,  ought  to 
be  despised  for  his  ignorance,  and  branded  for  hi& 
defect  of  charity. 

That  beings  of  this  low  and  base  conformation 
should  hate  poetry,  and  all  the  charms  of  fiction, 
can  excite  no  wonder:  indeed  the  contrary  would 
be  grossly  inconsistent.  We  hear  them  treat  this 
divine  art  as  "  empty  sound,  meaning  nothing;" 
and  only  fit  to  be  the  play-thing  of  children,  and 
love-sick  girls !  Poor  wretches,  that  glory  in  the 
filth  and  darkness  of  their  own  miry  cells ! 

If,  indeed,  it  can  be  proved,  that  there  is  no 
sincerity  in  him  who  deals  in  high-wrought  senti- 
ments; if  he  utter  what  he  does  not  feel,  and  with 
an  intention  to  deceive,  the  case  is  of  a  widely-dif- 
ferent stamp.  And  even  should  there  be  no  inten- 
tion  to  deceive,  they  will  betray  to  well  qualified 
judges  their  want  of  nature.  There  is  in  what 
flows  from  the  heart,  a  sort  of  indescribable  attrac- 
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tion,  which  produces  instantaneous  sympathy  in  the 
intelligent. 

-  It  may,  however,  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a 
distinction  of  no  small  importance  between  those 
to  whom  lofty  conceptions  are  within  the  capacity, 
and  only  occasional ;  and  those  to  whom  they  are 
habitual.  This  may  arise  from  temper,  accidental 
circumstances,  and  other  complex  causes.  It  will 
not  affect  the  sincerity  of  the  utterers ;  but  only  the 
degree  of  reliance  on  the  probability  of  more  fre- 
quent approach  to  concurrence  of  action. 

If  these  opinions  are  calculated  to  offend  many, 
let  them  recollect,  that  they  have  drawn  the  stigma 
on  themselves  by  the  narrowness  and  illiberally  of 
their  own  judgments. 


.  •    • 

Feb.  20, 1800. 
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■>>obcnq  do 

N°  LXv  I. 

On  the  Inadequacy  of  Cotemporary  Envy  and  Pre- 
judice to  the  final  Suppression  or  Injury  of  a 
well-founded  Fame. 

If  a  literary  man  be  not  content  -with  his  repu- 
tation, till  he  has  secured  the  applause  of  all  the 
best  judges  among  his  cotemporaries,  he  must 
descend  to  his  grave  in  a  state  of  mortification  and 
depression.  Envy  and  prejudice,  springing  from 
rivalry,  will  too  often  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
best  minds,  and  taint  the  most  correct  or  candid 
judgments.  Departed  Geniuses,  who  now  stand 
on  the  same  shelf  in  equal  reputation,  treated  each 
other,  while  living,  with  mutual  contempt  or  hatred. 
This  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
two  leaders  of  modern  romance  in  this  country, 
Fielding  and  Richardson. 

Time  setdes  all  these  differences  j  and  these 
little  passions  are  forgot  in  the  tomb.  Bishop 
Burnet  spoke  of  the  inimitable  author  of  Henry 
and  Emma,  as  "  one  Prior!"  and  Swift  treated 
the  Bishop  with  the  most  scornful  raillery ;  yet 
Burnet,  and  Prior,  and  Swift,  all  at  length  hold 
their  proper  place  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  unaffected 
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by  each  other's  injustice.  The  Bishop  also,  I  think, 
spoke  of  Dryden  as  a  compound  of  vice  and  im- 
purity. Yet,  has  this  calumny  tended  to  sink  the 
poet's  reputation  an  atom  ?  I  do  not  defend  such 
illiberal  conduct ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  it  may  lower 
a  doubtful  fame  beyond  recovery.  But  real  merits 
will  penetrate  the  temporary  veil,  as  the  sun  bursts 
through  clouds.  What  now  avail  all  the  degrading 
expressions  which  passed  between  Warburton  and 
Lowth  ?  Both  now  shine  with  undiminished  lustre 
in  their  respective  ranks  of  literature.  How  utterly 
have  passed  away  the  consequences  of  the  secret 
enmity  between  Pope  and  Addison!  The  slighting 
opinion  expressed  by  Gray,  of  Akenside's  "  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination,"  is  now  of  as  little  import  to 
'tis  credit,  as  the  gentle  movement  of  the  passing 
breeze  to  the  oak,  whose  branches  scarcely  bend 
to  its  current. 

Johnson's  hostility  to  Gray  could  never  diminish 
his  popularity  while  living;  nor  cloud  the  glory  of 
his  muse  when  dead.  Darwin's  affected  contempt 
of  Cowper  only  recoiled  upon  himself.  How  it 
takes  from  the  nobleness  of  a  great  mind,  to  be 
thus  stained  by  these  petty  and  disgraceful  passions! 
What  strange  narrowness,  to  fear  that  there  may 
not  be  space  enough  for  all !  And  that  excellence 
■must  be  confined  to  one  model !  The  truth  is,  that 
every  varied  merit  in  some  degree  increases  the 
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public  rensh  for  its  opposite,  by  the  contrast  which 
it  affords.  So  that  even  in  a  selfish  view,  envy  aud 
jealousy  have  no  just  foundation. 

Let  no  writer  then  despair,  because  there  are 
many  of  deserved  credit,  whose  approbation  he 
cannot  secure ;  nay,  whose  sneers  and  censures  he 
cannot  overcome.  Their  depreciation  cannot  finally 
injure  him,  if  his  claims  stand  upon  a  solid  basis  ; 
and  their  applause,  could  he  have  it,  would  be 
vainly  bestowed,  if  not  really  his  due. 

Temporary  fame  is,  no  doubt,  often  the  result 
of  accident,  or  whim,  or  intrigue.  But  it  is  as 
short-lived,  as  it  is  unsound.  It  blows  the  possessor^ 
up  into  the  air,  only  to  give  him  the  mortification  of 
the  greater  fall.  When  it  is  the  consequence* of 
his  own  manoeuvres,  he  is  entitled'  to  no  pity;  if 
it  originate  from  extrinsic  circumstances,  his  humi- 
liation, severe  as  it  must  be,  is  not  without  a  claim 
to  sympathy. 

There  are  men  who  push  themselves  into  notice 
by  the  extent  of  their  personal  acquaintance;-  by 
little-bets  of  literary  officiousness ;  and  by  a  fami- 
liarity with  all  the  common  modes,  and  ail  tile 
artifices,  by  which  books  may  be  circulated.  But 
the  effect  ceases  with  the  cause;  and  they  are 
remembered  only  as  long  as  these  exertions  continue 
to  operate.  Johnson,  if  I  recollect  makes  an  ob- 
seivation»of  this  kind  with  regard  to  the  fame  of 

VOL.  II.  I 
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David  Mallet.  If  there  be  short  roads  to  the 
temple  of  Fame,  the  temple  to  which  they  lead  is 
not  the  true  one.  The  real  road  is  long  and  labo- 
rious) and  he  who  surmounts  it,  must  incur  many- 
weary  days,  arid  many  self-denials. 

When  a  reputation  is  thus  acquired,  all  the 
private  motives  which  have  obstructed  its  progress 
for  a  season  will  die  way,  and  be  no  more  felt. 
Malice  and  rivalry  "  war  not  with  the  dead." 

But  whatever  be  the  effect  of  them  on  the 
object  to  whom  they  are  directed,  let  no  one  think 
the  indulgence  of  these  passions  innocent.  They 
are  unamiable,  illiberal,  and  unworthy  of  a  great  or 
a  good  mind.  The  charge  against  Addison,  of  hid- 
den ill-will  to  Pope,  is,  if  true  (and  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  the  proofs  of  it  are  not  decisive h),  a  sad 
staiu  on  his  character.  The  operation  of  these 
feelings  on  the  judgment  is  indeed  often  so  insen- 
sible, as  to  elude  the  detection  of  him  whom  they 
influence.  But  impartial  posterity  will  perceive  it; 
and  pronounce  with  truth  upon  his  prejudices.  His 
unjust  attempts  at  depreciation  will  fall  upon,  his 
own  head,  and  cause  regret  at  the  contemplation  of 
the  mingled  infirmities  of  him,  whom  they  wish 
only  to  admire. 

How  little  effectual  have  been  the  rude  and 
boisterous  attempts  of  Ilitson,  to  sink   the  fame  of 
*  See  Dr.  Warton's  Pope,  IV.  30,  34. 
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the  Historian  of  English  Poetry!  But  they  have 
deeply  sullied  his  own  credit;  and  the  estimation, 
not  only  of  his  moral,  hut  his  intellectual  qualities. 
Yet  even  from  him,  these  sad  instances  of  his 
malignant  temper,  and  perverted  judgment,  cannot 
withdraw  the  acknowledgement  of  the  merits  which 
he  really  possessed.  To  his  persevering  industry, 
and  the  vast  stores  of  minute  and  accurate  discovery 
which  flowed  from  it,  the  public  are  willing  to  con- 
cede, at  least,  its  due  share  of  praise  ! 

In  every  department  of  exertion,  it  is  melan- 
choly, and  even  disgusting,  to  observe  how  few  can 
bear  "  a  brother  near  the  throne." 

If  there  be  any,  who  can  feel  envy  or  jealousy 
of  a  being  so  obscure  as  I  am,  let  them  lay  it  aside. 
It  will  be  of  no  use  to  the  purposes  they  desire.  If 
I  have  no  well-grounded  pretensions  to  notice,  I 
shall  soon  be  forgotten  without  the  aid  of  their 
efforts:  if  the  perseverance  from  boyhood  to  the 
age  of  forty-six  in  literary  pursuits,  have  given  me 
any  claim,  however  slight,  to  public  favour,  that 
claim  cannot  be  taken  away,  or  even  shaken,  by 
them  !  But  the  memory  of  their  offence  will  long 
haunt  their  own  consciences,  after  it  has  ceased  to 
reach  me ! 

Feb.  CO,  1809. 
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N°  LXVII. 

Praises  of  old  English  Poets,  jrom  W.  Browne  s 
Britannia's  Pastorals. ' 

William  Browne,  in  his  Bkitannia's  Pasto- 
rals, of  which  the  First  Book  was  published  in 
1613,  in  folio,  and  the  Second  Book  in  lu'lt);  and 
both  parts  were  reprinted  in  2  vols.  sm.  Svo.  1 623,' 
gives  the  following  praises  of  some  of  our  old 
English  Poets,  in  Book  2,  Song  2. 

"  Sidney  began,  and  (if  a  wit  so  mean 
May  taste  with  him  the  dews  of  Hippocrenc), 

'  The  first  book  is  dedicated  to  Edward  Lord  Zouch;  and 
has  commendatory  verses  by  J.  Selden,  both  Latin  and  English  ; 
Michael  Drayton;  Edward  Heyward,  of  the  Inner  Temple; 
Christopher  Erooke,  Fr.  Dynne,  of  the  Inner  Temple;  and 
Thomas  Gardiner,  of  the  same. 

The  second  book  is  dedicated  to  William  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  has  commendatory  verses  by  John  Glanville;  Tho.  Wen- 
m.m,  of  the  Inner  Temple;  W.  Herbert;  John  Davies,  of 
Hereford  ;  Charles  Croke  (in  Latin);  Unton  Croke,  of  the 
Inner  Temple  ^Anth.  Vincent ;  John  Morgan;  Tho.  Heygate; 
and  Augustus  Ca?sar;  all  three  of  the  Inner  Temple;  G. Wither!. 
W.  B  ;  and  Ben  Jonson. 

A  new  edition  of  Browne's  Poems  was  published  in  111?, 
by  T.  Davies,  in  3  small  vols,  to  which  were  added  some  short 
notes,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Thompson,  of  Queen's  CoV.  Oxford, 
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I  sung  the  Pastoral  next,  his  muse  my  mover  : 
And  on  the  plains  full  many  a  pensive  lover 
Shall  sing  us  to  their  loves,  and  praising  be 
My  humble  lines  the  more  For  praising  thee. 
Thus  shall  we  live  with  them  by  rocks,  by  springs, 
As  well  as  Homer  by  the  death  of  kings. 

Then  in  a  strain  beyond  an  oaten  quill, 
The  learned  Shepherd  k  of  fair  Hitching  hill, 
Sung  the  heroic  deeds  of  Greece  and  Troy 
In  lines  so  worthy  life,  that  I  employ  . 

My  reed  in  vain  to  overtake  his  fame: 
All  praiseful  tongues  do  wait  upon  that  name. 
Our  second  Ovid,  the  most  pleasing  muse  * 
That  heaven  did  e'er  in  mortals  brain  infuse, 
All-loved  Drayton,  in  soul-rapping  strains, 
A  genuine  note  of  all  the  nymphish  trains 
.  Began  to  tune;  on  it  all  ears  were  hung, 
As  sometime  Dido's  on  iEneas'  tongue. 

Jonson,  whose  full  of  merit  to  rehearse, 
Too  copious  is  to  be  confin'd  in  verse; 
Yet  therein  only  fittest  to  be  known, 
Could  any  write  a  line  which  he  might  own  ; 
One  so  judicious;  so  well  knowing,  and 
A  man,  whose  least  worth  is  to  understand  ; 
One  so  exact  in  all  he  doth  prefer 
To  able  censure,  for  the  theatre. 
Not  Seneca  transcends  his  worth  of  praise; 
Who  writes  him  well  shall  well  deserve  the  bay-. 

k  Chapman. 
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Well-languag'd   Daniel;    Brooke,1  whose 
polish'd  lines 
Are  fittest  to  accomplish  high  designs; 
Whose  pen,  it  seems,  still  young  Apollo  guides; 
Worthy  the  forked  hill,  for  ever  glides 
Streams  from  thy  brain,  so  fair,  that  Time  shall  sec 
Thee  hononr'd  by  thy  verse,  and  it  by  thee. 
And  when  thy  temple's  well-deserving  bays, 
Might  imp  a  pride  in  thee  to  reach  thy  praise: 
A»in  a  chrystal  glass,  fill'd  to  the  ring 
With  the  clear  water  of  as  clear  a  spring, 
A  steady  hand  may  verv  safely  drop 
Some  quantity  of  gold,  vet  o'er  the  top 
Not  force  the  liquor  run  ;  although  before, 
The  glass  of  water  could  contain  no  more; 
Yet  so,  all  worthy  Brooke,  tho'  all  men  sound 
With  plummets  of  just  praise  thy  skill  profound; 
Thou  in  thy  verse  those  attributes  canst  take, 
And  not  apparent  ostentation  make, 

1  Christopher  Brooke  was  a  Ycrlwiiireman,  who,  after 
having  left  the  university  (whether  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is 
not  known),  settled  in  Lincoln's  Inn  to  study  the  law,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  imjnent  wit?  of  his  day;  especially 
after  he  had  piblislied  An  Elegy  to  the  Memory  cf  Henry  Prince 
efWalei,  l.or.J.  1613,  Aio.  In  the  year  following  he  became  a 
Bencher,  and  Summer  reader  of  his  House;  and  wrote  another 
book,  entitled,  Eel  ated to  bit  mud-isvul friend,  Mr. 

Will.  Mrtmme,  of  tie  Inner  Temple  Lend.  Itii4,  8-jo.  He  bad  a 
brother,  Sam.  Brooke,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Coventry,  and 
Master  of  Trinity  Collegia  learned  divine,  who  died  Sept.  16th, 
1631.    WooiTt  Atb.  F.  1. 220.    Sec  also  Brit.  Bibliog.  II.  235. 
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That  any  second  can  thy  virtues  raise, 
Striving  as  much  to  hide,  as  merit  praise. 

Davis  and  Wither,  by  whose  muse's  power 
A  natural  day  to  me  seems  but  an  hour ; 
And  could  I  ever  hear  their  learned  lays, 
Ages  would  turn  to  artificial  days: 
These  sweetly  chanted  to  the  Queen  of  waves, 
Sheprais'd;  and  what  she  prais'd,  no  tongue  depraves. 
Then  base  contempt,  unworthy  our  report, 
Fly  from  the  Muses,  and  their  fair  resort, 
And  exercise  thy  spleen  on  men  like  thee; 
Such  are  more  fit  to  be  contemn' d  than  we. 
""Tis  not  the  rancour  of  a  cank'red  heart, 
That  can  debase  the  excellence  of  art : 
Nor  great  in  titles  make  our  worth  obey, 
Since  we  have  lines  far  more  esteem'd  than  they. 
For  there  is  hidden  in  a  Poet's  name 
A  spell,  that  can  command  the  wing* of  Fame, 
And  maugre  all  Oblivion's  hated  birth, 
Begin  their  immortality  on  earth  ; 
When  he,  that  'gainst  a  mu^e  with  hate  combines, 
May  raise  his  tomb  in  vain  to  reach  our  lines." 

The  following  is  his  praise  of  Spenser.  Having 
spoken  of  the  bards  of  Italy  and  France  in  his  first 
song  of  this  book,  he  goes  on, 

"  But  let  us  leave,  fair  Muse,  the  banks  of  Po ; 
Thetis  forsook  his  brave  stream  long  ago ; 
And  we  must  after.     See  in  haste  she  sweeps 
Along  the  Celtic  shores;  the  Armoric  deeps 
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She  now  is  entering  :  bear  up  then  ahead, 
And  by  that  time  she  hath  discovered 
Our  alabaster  rocks,  we  may  descry, 
And  ken  with  her,  the  coasts  of  Britanny. 
There  will  she  anchor  cast,  to  hear  the  songs 
Of  English  shepherds,  whose  all-tuneful  tongues 
So  pleas'd  the  Naiades,  they  did  report 
Their  songs  perfection  in  great  Nereus'  court : 
Which  Thetis  hearing,  did  appoint  a  day 
When  she  would  meet  them  in  the  British  sea  ; 
And  thither  for  each  swain  a  dolphin  bring, 
To  ride  with  her,  whilst  she  would  hear  him  sing. 
The  time  prefix'd  was  come  ;  and  now  the  star 
Of  blis-ful  light  appear'd,  when  she  hrr  car 
Stay'd  in  the  narrow  seas.     At  Thames'  fair  port 
The  nymphs  and  shepherds  of  the  Isle  resort ; 
And  thence  did  put  to  sea  with  mirthful  rounds, 
Whereat  the  Willows  dance  above  their  bounds ; 
And  bearded  goats,  that  on  the  clouded  head 
Of  any  sea-surveying  mountain  fi-d, 
Leaving  to  crop  the  ivy,  list'ning  stood 
At  those  sweet  airs,  which  did  intrance  the  flood, 
In  jocund  sort  the  Goddess  thus  they  met ; 
And  after  reverence  done,  all  being  set 
Upon  their  finny  coursers,  round  her  throne, 
And  she  prepar'd  to  cut  the  wat'ry  zone 
Ingirting  Albion,  all  their  pipes  were  still, 
And  Colin  Clout  began  to  tune  his  quill 
With  such  deep  art,  that  every  one  was  given 
To  think  Apollo,  newly  slid  from  heaven, 
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Had  ta'en  a  human  shape  to  win  his  love, 

Or  with  the  Western  swains  for  glory  strove. 

He  sung  the  heroic  knights  of  fairy  land, 

In  lines  so  elegant,  of  such  command, 

That  had  the  Thracian  m  play'd  but  half  so  well, 

He  had  not  left  Euridice  in  Hell. 

Hut,  ere  he  ended  his  melodious  song, 

An  host  of  angels  flew  the  clouds  among, 

And  rapt  this  swain  from  his  attentive  mates, 

To  make  him  one  of  their  associates 

In  Heaven's  fair  quire  :  where  now  he  sings  the  praise 

Of  Him  that  is  the  tfirst  and  last  of  days. 

Divinest  Spenser,  heaven-bred,  happy  muse! 

Would  any  power  into  thy  brain  infuse 

Thy  worth,  or  all  that  poets  had  before, 

I  could  not  praise  till  thou  desir'st  no  more. 

A  damp  of  wonder  and  amazement  struck 
Thetis'  attendants ;  many  a  heavy  look 
Follow'd  sweet  Spenser,  till  the  thickening  air, 
Sight's  farther  passage  stop'd.     A  passionate  tear 
Fell  from  each  nymph  ;  no  shepherd's  cheek  was  dry ; 
A  doleful  dirge,  and  mournful  elegy 
Flew  to  the  shore.     When  mighty  Nereus'  queen, 
In  memory  of  what  was  heard  and  seen, 
Employ'd  a  factor,  fitted  well  with  store 
Of  richest  gems,  refined  Indian  ore, 
To  raise,  in  honour  of  his  worthy  name, 
A  piramis,  whose  head,  like  winged  Fame, 

.     *">  Orpheus. 
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Should  pierce  the  clouds ;  yea,  seem  the  stars  to  kiss, 

And  Mausolus'  great  tomb  might  shroud  in  his. 

Her  will  had  been  performance,  had  not  Fate, 

That  never  knew  how  to  commiserate, 

Suborn'd  curs'd  Avarice  to  lie  in  wait 

For  that  rich  prey  (gold  is  a  taking  bait)  ; 

Who  closely  lurking,  like  a  subtle  snake, 

Under  the  covert  of  a  thorny  brake, 

Seiz'd  on  the  Factor  by  fair  Thetis  sent, 

And  robb'd  our  Colin  of  his  monument." 

Having  gone  thus  far,  it  would  be  unfair  to  omit 
the  praise  of  Browne  himself,  by  one  or  two  of  his 
cotemporaries. 

To  his  Friend,  the  Author  of  the  Pastorals.     By 
Michael  Drayton. 

Drive  forth  thy  flock,  young  pastor,  to  that  plain, 

Where  our  old  shepherds  wont  their  flocks  to  feed  ; 
To  those  clear  walks,  where  many  a  skilful  swain 

To'ards  the  calm  evening  tun'd  his  pleasant  reed. 
Those,  to  the  Muses  once  so  sacred,  downs, 

As  no  rude  foot  might  there  presume  to  stand ; 
Now  made  the  way  of  the  unworthiest  clowns, 

Digg'd  and  plough'd  up  with  each  unhallow'd  hand  ; 
If  possible  thou  canst  redeem  those  places, 

Where,  by  the  brim  of  many  a  silver  spring, 
The  learned  maidens,  and  delightful  Graces, 

Often  have  sat  to  hear  our  shepherds  sing} 
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Where  on  those  pines,  the  neighbouring  groves  among, 

Now  utterly  neglected  in  these  days, 
Our  garlands,  pipes,  and  cornamutes  were  hung, 

The  monuments  of  our  deserved  praise. 
So  may  thy  sheep  like,  so  thy  lambs  increase, 

And  from  the  wolf  feed  ever  safe  and  free ! 
So  may'st  thou  thrive  amongst  the  learned  prease, 

As  thou,  young  shepherd,  art  belov'd  of  me! 

To  the  same. 

So  much  a  stranger,  my  severer  muse 

Is  not  to  love-strains,  or  a  shepherd's  reed. 
But  that  she  knows  some  rites  of  Phoebus'  dues, 

Of  Pan,  of  Pallas,  and  her  sister's  meed. 
Read,  and  commend  she  durst  these  tun'd  essays 

Of  him  that  loves  her  :  she  hath  ever  found 
Her  studies  as  one  circle.    Next,  she  prays 

His  readers  be  with  rose  and  myrtle  crown'd  I 
No  willow  touch  them !  As  his  bays  are  free, 
From  wrong  of  bolts,  so  may  their  chaplets  be!  n 

J.  Selden,  Juris  C. 


n  Headley  has  given  a  well-discriminated,  but,  perhaps,  too 
severe  character  of  Browne. 

Browne  was  born  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  in  1590;  and 
ts  supposed  to  have  ditd  in  1645.    See  IVood'i  Atb.  I.  491,  &c. 
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N°  LXVIH. 

An  account  of  Quarles's  Emblems,  with  Specimens. 

There  is  one  poet  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  whose  memory  there  were  several  attempts, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  to  revive,  particularly  by 
Jackson,  of  Exeter,  in  his  Thirty  Letters ;  but 
whose  poetry  has  sunk  again  from  the  public  notice. 
The  person  I  mean  is  Francis  Quarles. 

His  Emblems  were  once  a  very  popular  work, 
and  went  through  numerous  editions.  The  first 
edition,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  discovered,  appeared  in 
l635.  There  was  an  edition  in  1643;  and  probably 
more  than  one,  even  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fol- 
lowing century.  These  poems  cannot  boast  ori- 
ginality; for  in  the  plan,  and  frequently,  I  doubt 
not,  in  the  very  subjects,  and  even  sentiments  and 
expressions,  they  are  imitated  from  Herman  Hugo,  i' 

*  I  have  a  copy  of  Hugo's  book  now  lying  before  me,  with 
the  following  title:  Pla  Detider'ta  Emblcmatis  Elrgils  55*  Af. 
fectibus  SS.  Patrum  illustrata,  Author e  Hirmanno  Hugonc,  Socit- 
tatit  jfetu  ad  Urbanum  VI II.  Pont.  Max.  fulgavit  Boetius  a 
Bolfwert  /yjfis  Henrki  Aerttunii  Antivcrpi*  MDCXXII1. 
earn  gratia  ft  friviUgio.    Sm.  8vo.    A  translation  appeared  at 
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from  whom  the  prints  are  borrowed :  i   with  an 
execution,  at  least,  strikingly  inferior. 

A  specimen,  amongst  the  numerous  extracts 
which  the  various  parts  of  my  work  exhibit,  is  due 
to  the  ingenious  author,  and  may  not  be  unacept- 
able  to  my  readers  from  whose  recollection  the  poet 
has  faded.  What  I  take  shall  be  a  fair  example ; 
neither  his  best,  nor  his  worst. 


Emllem  XII.  of  Book  2.     Galat.  vi.  14.     God 
forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross. 


"  Can  nothing  settle  my  uncertain  breast, 
And  fix  my  rambling  love? 
Can  my  affections  find  out  nothing  best, 
But  still  and  still  remove? 

London,  1686,  by  Edm.  Anvakcr,  M.A.  Several  emblem- 
writers  had  previously  appeared;  as  Alciatus,  whose  emblems 
were  translated  by  Dr.  Andiew  Willet.  See  Ceru.  Lit.  I.  3,2. 
We  had  also,  in  England,  Geoffrey  Whitney;  and  about  the 
same  time  with  Quarles  appeared  theemblems  of  George  Wither, 
1635,  fol. 

<)  The  prints  of  Books  111.  IV.  and  V.  are  copied  in  regular 
succession  from  Hugo;  but  in  a  vile  manner.  Now  and  then  a 
very  minute  variation  occurs;  and  they  are  all  reversed.  The 
^ersesseem  to  be  sometimes  translations;  sometimes  imitations; 
and  sometimes  original.  But  I  have  not  time,  while  preparing 
this  paper,  to  read  them  through,  and  compare  them  regularly. 
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Has  earth  no  mercy?  Will  no  ark  of  rest 

Receive  my  restless  dove  ? 
Is  there  no  good,  than  which  there's  nothing  higher, 
To  bless  my  full  desire 
With  joys  that  never  change ;  with  joys  that  ne'er  expire  i 

ii, 

I  wanted  wealth,  and  at  my  dear  request 

Earth  lent  a  quick  supply ; 
1  wanted  wealth  to  charm  my  sullen  breast; 

And  who  more  brisk  than  I  ? 
I  wanted  fame,  to  glorify  the  rest; 

My  fame  flew  eagle-high  : 
My  joy  not  fully  ripe ;  but  all  decay'dj 

Wealth  vanish'd  like  a  shade ; 
My  mirth  begau  to  flag;  my  fame  began  to  fade. 

in. 

The  world's  an  ocean,  hurried  to  and  fro. 

With  every  blast  of  passion ; 
Her  lustful  streams,  when  either  ebb  or  flow, 

Are  tides  of  man's  vexation  : 
They  alter  daily :  and  they  daily  grow 

The  worse  by  alteration  ; 
The  earth's  a  cask  full  tunn'd,  yet  wanting  measure; 

Her  precious  wine  is  pleasure, 
Her  vest  is  honour's  puff;   her  lees  are  worldly  treasure. 


My  trust  is  in  the  Cross:  let  beauty  flag 

Her  loose,  her  wanton  sail ; 
Let  count'nance-guiding  honour  cease  to  br?g 
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In  courtly  terms  and  veil; 
Let  ditch-bred  wealth  henceforth  forget  to  wag 

Her  base,  tho'  golden  tail 
False  beauty's  conquest  is  but  real  loss. 

And  wealth  but  golden  dross  ; 
Best  honour's  but  a  blast:  my  trust  is  in  the  Cross, 


My  trust  is  in  the  Cross;  there  lies  my  rest; 

My  fast,  my  sole  delight : 
Let  cold-mouth'd  Boreas,  or  the  hot-mouth 'd  East, 

Blow  till  they  burst  with  spite; 
Let  earth  and  hell  conspire  their  worst,  their  best, 

And  join  their  twisted  might; 
Let  showers  of  ih  underbol  ts  dart  down ,  and  wound  me 

And  troops  of  fiends  surround  me  ; 
All  this  may  well  confront ;  all  this  shall  ne'er  coafound  me. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  first  emblem  of 
the  first  book  of  Herman  Hugo. 


i. 

"  Anima  mea  desuleravit  te  in  node.     Ismjs.  26. 

"  Hei  mihi  qnam  densis  nox  incubat  atra  tenebris? 

Talis  erat,  Pharios  quae  tremefecit  agros. 
Nubila,  luricla,  squalida,  tetrica,  terribilis  nox  ; 
Nocturne  in  censu  perdere  digna  locum. 
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Non  ego  tarn  tristes  Scythico,  puto,  cardine  lunas, 

Tardat  ubi  lentas  Parrhasis  Ursa  rotas : 
Nee  tot  Cimmerio  glomerantur  in  aethere  rmbes, 

Unde  suos  Phcebus  vertere  jussus  equos  : 
Nee  reor  invisi  magis  atra  cubilia  Ditis, 

Fertur  ubi  parva  nox  habitare  casa. 
Nam  licet  hie  oculis  nullam  dent  sidera  lucem, 

Non  tamen  est  omni  mens  viduata  die : 
Nocte,  suam  noctem  populus  videt  ille  silentAm, 

Et  se,  Cimmerii,  sole  carere  vident : 
Arctica  cum  senos  regnavit  Cynthia  menses, 

Dat  fratri  reduci  septima  lima  vices. 
Ast  me  perpetuis  damnat  sors  dira  tenebris, 

Nullaque  vel  minimo  sidere  flamma  micat. 
Et  neque  (quod  csecis  unum  solet  esse  levamen) 

Ipsa  suam  noctem  mens  miseranda  videt. 
Quin  tenebras  amat  ipse  suas;  lucemque  perosa, 

Vertit  in  obscaenae  noctis  opaca  diem. 
Nempe  suas  animo  furata  superbia  flam  mas, 

Nubilat  obscuro  lumina  caeca  peplo. 
Nee  sinit  ambitio  nitidum  clarescere  solem, 

Fuscat  et  ingenuas  idalis  igne  faces. 
Heu,-  quoties  subit  illius  mihi  noctis  imago, 

Nox  animo  toties  ingrult  atra  meo !        • 
Sors  oculis  nosiris  mclior,  quibus  ordinc  certo, 

Alternas  reparant  Lunaquc  Solquc  vices  ! 
Nam  quid  agat  ratio,  quid  agat  studiosa  voluntas, 

Qnas  habet,  ut  geminos  mens  peregrina  duces? 
Mnjor  habere  oculos  doler  est,  ubi  non  datur  uti, 

<Juaii),  quibus  utaris,  non  habuisse  oculos. 
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Qui  dolet  oppressus  lapsis  velocius  umbris, 

Laetior  aggreditur  mane  viator  iter. 
Sed  minis  haec  longas  tenebris  nox  prorogat  horas, 

Quae  tibi  mane  negat  cedere,  Phoebe,  diem. 
Cum  redit  Arctoo  Titan  vicinior  axi, 

Exultat  reducis  quisque  videre  jubar. 
Scilicet  Aurora?  gens  vertitur  omnis  in  ortus, 

Quisque  parat  primus  dicere,  Phoebus  adestl 
Sic  ego,  suepe  oculos  tenui  sublimis  Olympo, 

Aspiciens,  gemino  qui  jacet  orbe,  Polum. 
Et  dixi  tarn  sa?pe  ;  Nitesce,  Nitesce,  meus  Sol! 

Sol  mihi  tain  inultos  non  venerate  dies ! 
Exorere,  Exorere,  et  medios  saltern  exere  vultus, 

Vel  scintilla  tui  sola  sat  esse  potest. 
Si  quoque  vel  toti  renuis  mihi  luminis  usum, 

Sufficiet  vultus  expetiisse  tuos. 


"  Emblem  I.  of  Bool  III.  of  Quarles.  My  soul  hath 
desired  thee  in  the  night.     Isaiah  xxvi.  6. 


"  Good  God !  What  horrid  darkness  doth  surround 
My  groping  soul !  how  are  my  senses  bound 
In  utter  shades;  and  muffled  from  the  light, 
Lurk  in  the  bosom  of  eternal  night! 
The  bi'ld-fac'd  lamp  of  heaven  can  set  and  rise, 
And  wi,th  his  morning  glory  till  the  eyes 
vol.  n.  K 
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Of  gazing  moTtals;  his  victorious  ray 

Can  chase  the  shadows  and  restore  the  day  i 

Night's  bashful  empress,  tho'  she  often  wain, 

As  oft  repents  her  darkness,  primes  again  ; 

And  with  her  circling  horns  doth  re-embrace 

Her  brother's  wealth,  and  oibs  her  silver  face. 

But,  ah !  my  sun,  deep  swallow'd  in  his  fall, 

Is  set,  and  cannot  shine,  nor  rise  at  all : 

My  bankrupt  wain  can  beg  nor  borrow  light ; 

Alas!  my  darkness  is  perpetual  night. 

Falls  have  their  risings  ;  wainings  have  their  primes, 

And  desperate  sorrows  wait  their  better  times  : 

Ebbs  have  thcirfloods;  and  AutumnshavetheirSprings; 

All  states  have  changes,  hurried  with  the  swings 

Of  chance  and  time,  still  riding  to  and  fro: 

Terrestrial  bodies,  and  celestial  too. 

How  often  have  I  vainly  grop'd  about, 

With  lengthen'd  arms,  to  find  a  passage  out, 

That  I  might  catch  those  beams  mine  eye  desires, 

And  bathe  my  soul  in  these  celestial  fires  ! 

Like  as  the  haggard,  cloister'd  in  her  mew, 

To  scour  her  downy  robes,  and  to  renew 

Her  broken  flags,  preparing  t'  overlook 

The  timorous  mallard  at  the  sliding  brook, 

Jets  oft  from  perch  to  perch  ;  from  stock  to  ground,- 

From  ground  to  window,  thus  surveying  round 

Her  dove-befeathered  prison,  till  at  length 

Calling  her  noble  birth  to  mind,  and  strength 

Whereto  her  wing  was  born,  her  ragged  beak 

Nips  off  her  jangling  jesses,  strives  to  break 
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Her  jingling  fetters,  and  begins  to  bate 

At  every  glimpse,  and  darts  at  every  grate : 

E'en  so  my  weary  soul,  that  long  has  been 

An  inmate  in  this  tenement  of  sin, 

Lock'd  up  by  cloud-brovv'd  error,  which  invites 

My  cloister' d  thoughts  to  feed  on  black  delights, 

Now  suns  her  shadows,  and  begins  to  dart 

Her  wing'd  desires  at  thee,  that  only  art 

The  sun  she  seeks,  whose  rising  beams  can  fright 

These  dusky  clouds  that  make  so  dark  a  night : 

Shine  forth,  great  glory,  shine ;  that  I  may  see, 

Both  how  to  loath  myself,  and  honour  thee  : 

But  if  my  weakness  force  thee  to  deny 

Thy  flames,  yet  lend  the  twilight  of  thine  eye  ! 

If  I  must  want  those  beams  I  wish,  yet  grant 

That  1  at  least  may  wish  those  beams  I  want ! 

Quarles  died  Sept.  8,  1644,  set.  52.  A  Relation 
of  his  Life  and  Death,  by  his  widow,  Ursula 
Quarles,  was  prefixed  to  his  Solomon  s  Recantation, 
\645,  4to.  and  has  been  lately  reprinted  before  the 
new  edition  r  of  his  Judgment  and  Mercy  for  af- 
flicted Souls,  1807,  8vo.  accompanied  by  an  excel- 


r  "  'Judgment  and  Mercy  for  afflicted  Souls ;  or  Meditations, 
Sililoquies,  and  Prayers.  By  Francis  Quarles.  A  new  Edition, 
•with  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction,  by  Reginalde 
Wolfe,  Esq."  [i.  e.  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin.]  London,  printed  for 
Longman  and  Co.  1807,  pp.  332. 
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lent  copy,  by  Freeman,  from  Marshall's  print  of 
him.8 


•  The  followiug  short  notice  may  be  here  given  of  another 
publication  of  Quarles;  "  Divine  Poems,  reviled  and  corrected, 
•with  Additions.  By  the  Author,  Fra.  Quarles.  Printed  for  John 
Marriot,  in  St.  Dunstan's  church-yard,  Fleetstreet,  1630."  On 
an  engraved  title-page,  by  T.  Cecill,  small  &vo.  pp.  502.  N.  B. 
The  printed  title  has  the  date  1633.  It  contains,  I.  A  Feast 
for  Wormes.  II.  Pentelogia,  dated  1632.  III.  Hadassa, 
1632.  The  running  title  is,  "  The  Historie  of  Ester."  IV. 
Job  Militant,  printed  by  Miles  F/esber,  1632.  V.  The  Historie 
of  Samson.  VI.  Sion's  Sonnets,  sung  by  Solomon  the  King, 
and  periphrased.  VII.  Sion's  Elegies,  wept  by  Jeremie  the 
Prophet,  and  periphrased.  VIII.  An  Alphabet  of  Elegies,  upon 
the  much  and  truly  lamented  death  of  that  famous  for  learning, 
piety,  and  true  friendship,  Doctor  Ailmer,  a  great  favourer  and 
fast  friend  to  the  Muses,  and  late  Archdeacon  of  London. 
Imprinted  in  his  heart  that  ever  loves  h.s  memorie.  Ob.  Jan. 
6th,  1625. 


March.  1, 1809. 
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N°  LXIX. 

Falsus  honor  juv at 

Quern  nisi  mendosum  et  mendacem  ? 

TO    THE    RUMINATOR. 
SIR, 

There  are,  I  believe,  few  terms  more 
commonly  used,  few  sounds  more  generally  capti- 
vating, than  that  of  honour.  From  the  moment 
when  our  infancy  ceases,  to  that  in  which  old  age 
begins  to  creep  upon  us,  it  is  the  theme  of  every 
pen,  the  boast  of  every  tongue.  It  is  the  school- 
boy's assertion,  the  lover's  vow,  and  the  peer's 
judicial  declaration.  If  it  be  falsified,  the  man  is 
deemed  worthy  of  no  further  trust ;  nor  is  even  the 
sacred  obligation  of  an  oath  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  binding  him  whom  honour  cannot  restrain. 
Honour  necessarily  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  the 
dazzling  quality  of  courage ;  and  this  is  probably 
the  chief  reason  why  the  imputation  of  falsehood 
cannot  be  washed  off  but  by  blood.  For  falsehood 
is  the  very  reverse  of  courage,  and  always  implies 
cowardice ;  inasmuch  as  no  man  can  deny  a  fact, 
or  assert  an  untruth,  but  from  natural  fear,  or  from 
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a  still  baser  motive.  Hence  honour  is  the  idol  of 
the  bold  and  truly  brave ;  and  even  those  who  in 
reality  possess  it  not,  lay  claim  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  opinion  of  the  world. 

True  honour,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  a 
principle  which  exerts  itself  beyond  mere  duty,  and 
supplies  its  real  or  supposed  deficiencies  ;  which 
binds  where  laws  do  not;  and  which  extends  its 
sacred  influence  to  cases  in  which  conscience  does 
not  interfere,  and  religion  is  supposed  to  be  silent. 
But  the  honour  in  common  use  is  of  a  more  accom- 
modating nature ;  and  as  every  man  so  frames  it  as 
to  suit  with  his  own  particular  inclinations,  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  subject  on  which  all  agree.  The 
man  of  the  world  and  the  man  of  God ;  the  bigot 
and  the  infidel;  the  soldier  and  the  tradesman; 
the  highwayman  and  the  passenger  whom  he  plun- 
ders ;  the  prostitute  and  the  woman  of  virtue ;  all 
sound  alike  the  praises  of  honour,  and  profess  to  be 
governed  by  its  dictates. 

And  so,  Sir,  they  really  are.  It  is  no  idle  boast. 
They  are  all,  except  the  truly  religious  man,  sub- 
servient, according  to  their  own  views  of  it;  to  that 
vain  phantom  which  they  dignify  with  that  splendid 
appellation  ;  and  which  they  mould  into  every  form 
that  may  suit  their  various  pursuits  and  fancies. 
Ask  what  is  honour  ?  The  soldier  will  tell  you  it  is 
bravery,  and  the  prompt  revenging  every  real  or 
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supposed  injury;  the  tradesman,  honesty  in  his 
dealings ;  the  infidel,  independence  on  the  base 
principle  of  future  rewards  and  punishments;  the 
highwayman,  fidelity  towards  his  comrades;  the 
prostitute,  faith  towards  the  man  who  is  her  present 
keeper; l  the  man  of  the  world,  courage  sufficient 
to  fight  a  duel.  In  him  this  is  all  that  is  required. 
Let  him  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  his  dearest  friend, 
seduce  his  daughter,  and  ruin  his  fortune  by  the 
blackest  arts  of  a  gambler;  if  he  will  then  give  him 
satisfaction,  and  complete  the  whole  by  his  murder, 
he  is  refused  admittance  into  no  society,  he  is 
caressed  and  admired  by  all ;  he  may  be  called  a 
little  wild,  and  rather  too  free  in  his  manners,  but 
— he  is  a  man  of  strict  honour. 

There  is,  however,  a  striking  anecdote  on  record, 
which  shews,  that  even  soldiers  do  not  always  agree 
exactly  in  their  notions  of  this  fascinating  quality. 
At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  General  Hamilton  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought  before  William  the 
Third.  Now  Hamilton,  after  having  sworn  alle- 
giance to  William,  and  received  promotion  from 
him,  had  deserted  his  service,  and  joined  his  old 
master,  James  the  Second.  When  he  was  brought 
into  William's  presence,  that  monarch  asked  him, 

1  I  beg  pardon ;  I  mean,  towards  the  gentleman  under  whose 
protection  she  lives. 

Vide  the  late  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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if  he  thought  the  Irish  would  rally  and  make 
another  charge  ?  "  Upon  my  honour,  Sir,"  said 
Hamilton,  "  I  believe  they  will."  "  Your  honour, 
Sir,  your  honour,"  was  the  king's  emphatical  reply  j 
and  the  only  notice  he  condescended  to  take  of  his 
treachery. 

Surely  then  this  far-famed  principle  of  action  is 
extolled  beyond  its  deserts.  Surely  so  capricious  a 
motive,  so  uncertain  in  its  effects,  and  so  varying  in 
its  application,  cannot  be  of  general  utility,  or  ex- 
tensively beneficial  to  society.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  Clown's  "O  Lord,  Sir,"  in  Shakespeare ;  an 
answer  to  every  question,  a  cap  for  every  head. 
Arrived  at  that  thinking  and  examining  time  of  life, 
when  I  am  hastily  falling  "  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,"  I  am  no  longer  "  dazzled  with  the  whistling 
of  a  name,"  but  rather  inclined  to  inquire  into  pre- 
tensions which  seem  so  doubtful,  and  bring  them 
to  the  certain  test  of  sincerity,  soberness,  and  truth. 

If  then  it  be  true,  that  the  opinions  of  men  upon 
this  subject  differ  so  materially,  and  that  each  per- 
son finds  that  conduct  honourable  which  is  agreeable 
either  to  his  interest,  or  his  usual  habits  of  thinking 
and  acting,  surely  it  will  not  be  easy  always  to  dis- 
criminate between  true  and  false  honour,  uuless 
we  can  discover  an  unerring  standard  by  which  to 
try  them.  Happily  for  the  world  there  is  a  stand- 
ard always  at  hand,  and  which  will  never  deceive 
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us— To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.  The  passions 
may  mislead,  self-interest  bias,  judgment  deceive, 
and  meti,  even  good  men,  differ  very  materially 
from  each  other.  But  there  is  a  rule  certain,  un- 
varying, plain,  and  applicable  to  every  case.  It 
came  from  heaven.  No  appeal  can  lie  from  its 
decisions;  no  authority  be  pleaded  against  it?  dic- 
tates. There  is  no  action  or  principle  of  human 
life,  to  which  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion 
cannot  be  applied.  Since  the  blessing  of  that  light 
has  been  given  to  the  world,  honour,  in  its  common 
acceptation,  is  at  best  useless ;  a  nomen  inane,  a 
brutum  fulmen.  But  it  is  too  often  perverted  to 
purposes  positively  bad ;  and  this  may  always  be 
known,  if  the  action  to  which  it  is  applied  be  tried 
by  the  rules  of  the  Gospel.  These  are  the  true 
spear  of  Ithuriel,  touched  by  which,  all  vanity, 
falsehood,  and  folly,  appear  in  their  true  light.  If 
this  be  the  true  test,  I  find  that  a  man  of  honour 
may  embitter  my  happiness  in  this  life,  and  deprive 
me  of  the  hopes  of  a  better  ;  may  poison  my  do- 
mestic enjoyments,  ruin  my  fortune,  and  at  last 
murder  myself;  and  that  a  man  who  acts  upon 
Christian  principles  can  do  me  nothing  but  good 
here,  and  lead  me  to  nothing  but  good  hereafter. 

P.M. 

April  1, 1809. 
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N°  LXX. 

On  the  Translations  of  Homer,  by  Pope  and 
Cowper. 

TO    THE    RUMINATOR. 
SIR, 

There  are  perhaps  few  persons  who  either 
have,  or  think  they  have,  any  talents  for  poetry,  or 
any  ear  for  verse,  who  have  not  made  some  attempts 
at  translation.  It  seems  to  be  the  natural  com- 
mencement of  the  versifier's  (for  I  will  not  say  the 
poet's)  career.  The  plan,  the  thoughts,  the  action, 
even  the  epithets  are  ready  made  ;  and  his  greatest 
difficulty  seems"  to  be,  to  render  them  faithfully, 
and  to  clothe  them  in  elegant  and  appropriate  lan- 
guage. Yet  in  reality  it  will  be  found  no  light  and 
easy  task  ;  and  if  the  numerous  translations  from 
the  best  poets  which  have  appeared  in  our  own  lan- 
guage are  critically  examined,  no  one,  I  believe, 
can  be  found  so  perfect  as  not  to  be  liable  to  pow- 
erful, and  even  unaswerable  objections. 

No  person  can  be  a  judge  of  the  merit  of  a 
translation  who  has  not  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  original  language.    Upon  this  principle  I  assume 
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as  a  datum,  that  every  version  which  does  not  keep 
as  close  as  the  vernacular  tongue  will  admit,  to  the 
manners,  the  customs,  and  the  pronunciation  of 
proper  names  of  the  original,  is  so  far  faulty  and 
imperfect,  however  flowing  may  be  its  verse,  how- 
ever elegant  its  language.  For  although  the  mere 
English  reader  may  approve,  considering  such  a 
work  abstractedly  upon  its  own  merits,  a  scholar 
must  be  shocked  and  disgusted  by  such  palpable 
absurdities. 

I  was  led  into  these  reflections  by  reading  lately 
some  parts  of  that  admirable  poem,  the  Iliad  of 
Pope,  concerning  which  I  agree  with  Johnson,  that 
"  it  is  certainly  the  noblest  version  of  poetry  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen."  Yet  surely  even  a 
school-boy  cannot  read  it  without  perceiving,  from 
its  deficiencies,  redundancies,  and  in  some  instances, 
false  quantities,  that  Pope  was  no  scholar.  Somer 
thing,  no  doubt,  may  and  ought  to  be  allowed  by 
way  of  poetic  licence ;  but  surely  in  a  work  so 
copious  in  notes,  no  alteration  of,  or  deviation  from, 
the  original,  ought  to  have  been  passed  over  without 
an  apology. 

An  inexcusable  example,  for  instance,  either  of 
carelessness  or  freedom,  occurs  in  the  offering  of 
the  heir  of  Achilles  on  the  funeral  pile  of  Patroclus, 
which  had  been  devoted  to  the  river  Sperchius. 
The  name  of  the  river-god  twice  occurs  in  the 
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same  place,  and  each  time  the  translator  make* 
the  second  syllable  of  it  short ;  contrary,  not  only 
to  the  authority  of  his  original,  and  of  every  other 
ancient  poet,  but  also  to  himself  in  another  place. 
In  the  xvith  book,  1.  212,  he  says  properly, 

**  Divine  Sperchius !  Jove-descended  flood ! 

And  yet  ventures  to  assert  the  same  word  in  book 
xxiii.  v.  1/5,  and  178  differently, 

"  And  sacred  grew,  to  Sperchius'  honour'd  flood, 
Sperchius!  whose  waves  in  mazy  errors  lost." 

And  without  deigning  to  notice  it,  although  there 
is  a  pretty  long  note  upon  the  first  of  these  lines. 

The  learned  and  truly  classical  trans'ator  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  Potter,  has  not  fallen  into  the 
same  fault.  In  his  version  of  Sophocles's  Philoctetes 
he  renders  the  line  in  which  this  river  is  mentioned, 

*  And  to  Sperchius,  beauteous-rolling  stream." 

But  to  my  great  surprise  on  consulting  Cowper, 
who  was  certainly  a  much  better  scholar  than  Pope, 
he  has  committed  the  same  error,  and  writes,  with- 
out any  note  or  acknowledgment, 

"  Sacred  to  Sperchius  he  had  kept  unshorn, 
Sperchius!  in  vain,  Pcleus,  my  father  vovv'd." 

Concerning  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  word 
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no  doubt  can  exist ;  it  is  spelt  in  Greek  with  a 
diphthong,  Sirep^Ejoj  ;  and  it  is  found  in  four 
places  in  Homer,  in  two  in  Statius,  in  Sophocles, 
in  Virgil,  in  Ovid,  and  in  Lucan,  with  the  middle 
syllable  uniformly  long. 

With  respect  to  Pope's  deficiencies  and  redun- 
dancies in  his  celebrated  translation,  they  are  both 
sufficiently  obvious  to  those  who  have  compared  it 
with  the  original ;  but  I  am  tempted  to  produce 
one  curious  instance  in  which  both  occur  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  twenty-first  book  of  the  Iliad, 
after  relating  the  battle  of  the  gods  in  the  plains  of 
Troy,  (perhaps  the  weakest  passage  in  the  whole 
of  that  noble  poem)  Diana  is  represented  as  making 
her  complaints  to  Jupiter,  who  inquires  who  has  so 
ill  treated  her?     She  replies,  v.  512  and  513, 

Si;  a  a\oyj>:  vftxpfrifii,  iralsp,  \svxco\evo$  Ucrt, 
E£  ijf  a.Qxva.louriv  spi;  xa<  verx.o$  etyyptlxi. 

That  is,  literally,  "Thy  wife,  O  father,  has 
ill-used  me,  the  white  arm'd  Juno,  from  whom 
strife  and  contention  arise  among  the  immortals." 
This  plain  answer  is  rendered  by  Pope, 

n  Abash'd,  she  names  his  own  imperial  spouse; 
And  the  pale  crescent  fades  upon  her  brows." 

Now  these  lines  are  obviously  deficient  in  not  saying 
one  word  of  the  character  of  Juno,  who  is  pointed 
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out  in  the  original  as  the  cause  of  all  these  disputes ; 
and  they  are  redundant  in  using  the  word  abashed, 
and  in  the  whole  of  the  second  line,  of  which  not 
one  word  or  syllable,  nor  even  the  slightest  allusion" 
to  the  thought,  is  to  be  found  in  Homer.  And  it 
is  a  singular  instance  of  bad  taste  to  put  a  concetto 
into  the  mouth  of  the  venerable  Grecian,  which 
would  be  a  prettiness  scarcely  endurable  in  a  modern 
Italian  sonnet.  Yet  with  all  its  faults,  Pope's  trans- 
lation will  be  read  and  admired  while  its  rivals 
either  repose  in  quiet  on  their  shelves,  or  jog  on  in 
vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores. 

P.M. 

u  If  the  epithet  applied  to  Diana  in  the  preceding  line, 
twrttycucf,  be  supposed  to  allude  at  all  to  her  crescent,  it  must 
be  in  a  sense  precisely  opposite  to  that  which  Pope  has  given  it, 
and  to  point  out  its  beauty,  and  not  its  fading. 

April  1,1809. 
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N°  LXXI. 

Latin  Translation  of  Gray's  Elegy. 

The  following  Latin  translation  of  Gray's 
Elegy  ;  being  printed  in  the  form  of  a  fugitive 
pamphlet,  and  the  name  of  the  translator  being  un- 
known to  me  (the  title  page  in  which  perhaps  the 
name  appeared  being  lost)  my  classical  readers  will 
not  be  displeased  to  have  it  here  preserved. 

"  Ad  Poetam. 

"  Nos  quoque  per  tamulos,  et  arnica  Silentia  dulcis 
Raptat  Amor  5  Tecum  liceat,  Divine  Poeta, 
Ire  simul,  tacitaque  lyram  pulsare  sub  umbra. 

Non  tua  securos  fastidit  Musa  Penates, 
Non  humiles  habitare  casas,  et  sordida  Rura; 
Quamvis  radere  iter  liquidum  super  ardua  Coeli 
Caerula,  Pindarica  non  expallesceret  Ala. 
Quod  si  Te  Latioe  nuineros  audire  Camcena? 
Non  piget,  et  nostro  vacat  indulgere  labori ; 
Forte  erit,  ut  vitreas  recubans  Anienis  ad  undas, 
Te  doceat  resonare  nemus,  Te  flumina,  Pastor, 
Et  tua  crerulea  discet  Tiberinus  in  Urn4 
Carmina,  cum  tumulos  praeterlabelur  agrestes. 
Et  cum  pallentes  inter  numeraberis  Umbras, 
Cum  nequc  Te  vocale  melos,  neque  tnurmura  fontis 
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Castalii,  citharaeve  sonus,  quam  strinxit  Apollo, 
Ex  humili  ulterius  poterint  revocare  cubili; 
Quamvis  nulla  tuum  decorent  Insignia  Bustum, 
At  pia  Musa  super,  nostra?  nihil  indiga  Laudis, 
Perpetuas  aget  excubias,  lacrymaque  perenni 
Nutriet  ambrosios  in  odoro  Cespite  flores." 

M  Elegia,  &c. 

"  Audin'  ut  occidua?  signum  Campana  Diei 
Vespertina  sonet!  flectunt  se  tarda  per  agros 
Mugitusque  armenta  cient,  vestigia  Arator 
Fessadonium  trahit,  et  solus  sub  nocte  reliquor. 

Nunc  rerum  species  evanida  cedit,  et  omnis 
Aura  silet,  nisi  qua  pigro  Scarabaeus  in  orbes 
Munnure  se  vol  vat,  nisi  tintinnabula  longe 
Dent  sonitum,  faciles  pecori  suadentia  somnos; 

Aut  nisi  sola  sedens  hederoso  in  culmine  Turris, 
Ad  Lunam  effundat  lugubres  Noctua  cantus, 
Visa  queri,  proptt-r  secretos  forte  recessus 
Si  quis  eat,  turbetque  antiqua  et  inhospita  Regna. 

Hlc  subterque  rudes  ulmos,  Taxique  sub  umbra 
Qua.  super  ingestus  crebro  tumet  aggere  Cespes, 
iEternum  posuere  angusto  in  Carcere  duri 
Villarum  Patres,  et  longa  oblivia  ducunt. 

Non  vox  Aurora?  croceos  spiranti9  odores, 
Non  quae  stratnineo  de  tegminc  stridit  Hirundo. 
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Non  Galli  tuba  clara,  neque  hos  resonabile  Cornu, 
Ex  humili  ulteriils  poterunt  revocare  cubili : 

Non  illis  splendente  foco  renovabitur  ignis, 
Sedula  nee  curas  urgebit  vespere  Conjux  j 
Non  Patris  ad  reditum  tenero  balbubtiet  ore 
Certatimve  amplexa  genu  petet  Oscula  Proles. 

Illis  saepe  seges  matura  cessit  Aristi; 
llli  saepe  graves  fregerunt  vomere  glebas  ; 
Ah  !  quoties  laeti  sub  plaustra  egere  Juvencos ! 
Ah  !  quoties  duro  neinora  ingemuere  sub  ictu ! 

Nee  vitam  utilibus  quae  incumbit  provida  curis, 
Nee  sortem  ignotatn,  securaque  gaudia  Ruris 
Rideat  Ambitio,  tumidove  Superbia  fastu 
Annalcs  Inopum  quoscunque  audire  recuset. 

Sceptri  grande  dec  us,  generosae  stirpis  honores, 
Quicquid  opes,  aut  forma  dedit,  commune  sepulchrum 
Opprimit,  et  leti  non  evitabilis  hora. 
Ducit  Laudis  iter  tan  turn  ad  confinia  Mortis. 

Parcite  sic  tellure  sitis  (ita  fata  volebant) 
Si  nulla  in  memori  surgant  Insignia  Busto, 
Qua  longos  per  Templi  aditus,  laqueataque  tecta, 
Divinas  iterare  solentgravia  Organa  Laudes. 

Inscriptaene  valent  Urnae,  spirantiaque  aera, 
Ad  sedes  fugientera  animam  revocare  relictas? 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Dicite,  sollicitet  cineres  si  fama  repostos? 
Gloriasi  gelidas  Fatorum  mulceat  Aures? 

Quis  scit,  an  hlc  Animus  neglecta  in  sede  quiescat 
Qui  prius  incaluit  eoelestis  semine  flammae? 
Quis  scit,  an  hicsceptri  Manushaud  indigna  recumbat, 
Quaeve  lyros  poterat  magicum  inspirasse  furorem  ? 

Annales  sed  nulla  suos  His  Musa  reclusit, 
Dives  opum  variarum,  et  longo  fertilis  aevo: 
Pauperies  angusta  sacros  compescuit  ignes, 
Et  vivos  anitni  glaciavit  frigore  cursus. 

Saepe  coruscantes  puro  fulgore  sub  antris 
Abdiilit  Oceanus,  eaecoque  in  gurgite  gemmas; 
Ueglectus  sae]>e,  in  solis  qui  nascitur  agris, 
Flos  rubet,  inque  auras  frustra  disperdit  Odorcm. 

Hie  aliquis  forte  Hamdenus,  qui  pectore  firmo 
Obstitit  Imperio  parvi  in  sua  rura  Tyranni, 
Miltonus  tumulo  rudis  a'que  inglorius  illo 
Doriniat,  aut  patrii  Cromvellus  sanguinis  insons. 

Eloquio  attenti  moderarier  ora  Senatus, 
Exitium  saevique  minas  ridere  doloris, 
Per  patriam  largos  Fortunae  divitis  imbres 
Spargere,  et  in  laeto  populi  se  agnoscere  vultu, 

Hos  sua  sors  vetuit ;  tenuique  in  Limite  clausit 
Virtutes,  scelerisque  simul  compescuit  ortum ; 
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Ad  solium  cursus  per  caedem  ur«;ere  craentos, 
Atque  tuas  vetuit,  dementia,  claudere  portas, 

Conatus  premere  occultos,  quos  conscia  Veri 
Mens  fovet,  ingenuique  extinguere  signa  pudoris, 
Luxuriaeque  focos  curaulare,  iEdemque  superbam, 
Thure,  quod  in  sacris  Musaruni  adoleverat  aris. 

Insanae  procul  amotis  certamine  turbae 
Sobria  non  illis  didicerunt  Vota  vagari ; 
Securum  vitae  per  iter,  vallemque  reductam, 
Servabant  placidum,  cursu  fallen te,  tenorem. 

His  tamen  incautus  tumuli*  ne  forte  Viator 
In<ultet,  videas  circum  monimenta  caduca, 
Qua  numeris  incompositis,  rudibusque  figuris 
Ossa  tegit  lapis,  et  suspiria  poscit  euntem. 

Pro  moestis  Elegis,  culto  pro  carmine,  scribit 
Quicquid  musa  potest  incondita,  Nomen  et  Annos : 
Multaque  queis  animum  moriens  soletur  Agrestis, 
Dogmata  dispergit  sacra'i  Scriptural. 

Sollicitse  quis  enim,  quis  amatae  dulcia  Vitae 
Taedia,  sustinuit  rnutare  silentibu9  umbris; 
Deseruitve  almx  confinia  laeta  diei, 
Nee  desiderio  cunctantia  Lumina  flexit? 

Projicit  in  gremium  sese  moriturus  amicum, 
Deficiensque  oculus  lacrymas,  pia  munera,  poscit ; 
Quinetiam  fida  ex   ipso  Natura  Sepulchro 
lixclamat,  solitoque  relucent  igne  favillas. 
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At  te,  Cui  curse  tumulo  sine  honore  jacentes, 
Incomptoque  memor  qui  pingis  agrestia  versu  ; 
Si  quis  erit,  tua  qui  cognato  pectore  quondam 
Fata  roget,  sola  secum  nteditatus  in  umbra, 

Forte  aliquis  memqret,  canus  jam  Tempora  Pastor, 
"   Ilium  saepe  novo  sub  Lucis  vidimus  ortu 
•   Verrentem  propcro  matutinos  pede  Rores, 
'*   Nascenti  super  arvajugosa  occurrere  Soli. 

«'  Illic  anti;;uas  ubi  torquet  devia  fagus 
"   Radices  per  humum,  patulo  sub  tegmine,  lassus 
"   Solibus  ae^tivis,  se  effundere  saepe  solebat, 
*'   Lumina  fixa  tenens,  rivumque  notare  loq 
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"  Saepe  istam  assiietus  prope  sylvam  errare,  superbum 
"   Ridens  nescio  quid  ;  nunc  multa  abnormia  volvens, 
"  Aut  desperanti  similis  nunc  pallidus  ibat, 
"  Ut  cura  insanus,  miserove  agitatus  Amore. 

"  Mane  erat,  et  solito  non  ilium  in  colle  videbam, 
'?  Non  ilium  in  campo,  nota  nee  in  arboris  umbra: 
"  Jamque  nova  est  exorta  Dies;  nequeflumina  propter, 
"   Nee  propter  sylvam,  aut  arvis  erat  ille  jugosis. 

'*  Adveniente  alia,  portatum  hunc  ordine  nicesto 
"  Vidimus,  et  tristes  qua  semita  ducit  ad  iEdem 
•*   Rite  ire  Exequias ;  ades  hue,  et  perlege  Carmen 
**  (Nam  potes,)  inscriptum  lapidi  sub  vepre  vetusta." 
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EPITAPH1UM. 

"  Nec  famae,  neque  notus,  hk  quiescit, 
Fortunae  Juvenis,  super  silenti 
Tclluris  gremio  caput  reponens. 
Non  cunas  huiuiles,  Laremque  parvum 
Con  tern  psit  pia  Musa;  flebilisque 
Jussit  Melpomene  suum  vocari. 

Huic  largum  fuit,  integrumque  pectus, 
Et  largum  tulit  a  Deo  favorem  : 
Solum  quod  potuit  dare,  indigent! 
Indulsit  lacrymain  ;  Deusque  Amicuni, 
QuckI  solum  petiit,  dedit  roganti. 

Virtutes  fuge  curiosus  ultra 

Scrutari ;  fuge  sedibus  tremendis 

Culpas  eruere,  in  Patris  Deique 

lllic  mente  sacra  simul  repostae 

Inter  spemque  metumque  conquescunt." 


April  !  st,  1806. 
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N°  LXXII. 

Bishop  Warlurlon's  Characters  of  the  Historians  of 
the  Civil  Wars. 

I  cannot  fill  this  paper  better,  or  more  to  the 
purpose  of  my  present  work,  than  by  extracting  the 
following  very  interesting  literary  notices  from 
Bishop  Warburton's  correspondence  with  Bishop 
Hurd,  lately  published. 

"  In  studying  this  period,"  (die  Civil  Wars  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century)  "  the  most  important,  the 
most  wonderful  in  all  history,  I  suppose  you  will 
make  Lord  Clarendon's  incomparable  performance 
your  ground-work.  I  think  it  will  be  understood 
to  advantage,  by  reading  as  an  introduction  to  it, 
Rapin's  Reign  of  James  I.  and  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  Charles  I. 

"  After  this  will  follow  Whithcks  Memoirs* 
It  is  only  a  journal  or  diary,  very  ample  and  full  of 

x  First  published  1682  ,■  and  again  with  many  additions;  and 
a  better  index,  1732.  Bulstrode  Whitelock,  son  of  Sir  James 
White-lock,  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  died  1632,  was 
born  1605;  was  educated  to  the  law;  and  was  one  of  Cromwell's 
Lords,  1657.    He  died  at  Chilton,  Wilts,  1676. 
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important  matters.  The  writer  was  learned  in  bis 
own  profession ;  thought  largely  in  religion  by 
means  of  his  friendship  with  Selden:  for  the  rest, 
he  is  vain  and  pedantic,  and  on  the  whole,  a  little 
genius. 

"  Ludlow's  Memoirs;"  as  to  its  composition, 
is  below  criticism  :  as  to  the  matter,  curious  enough. 
With  what  spirit  written,  you  may  judge  by  his 
character,  which  was  that  of  a  furious,  mad,  but  I 
think,  apparently  honest  republican,  and  inde- 
pendent. 

"  May's  History  of  the  Parliament l  is  a  just 
composition,  according  to  the  rules  of  history.  It 
is  written  with  much  judgment,  penetration,  man- 
liness, and  spirit,  and  with  a  candour,  that  will 
greatly  increase  your  esteem,  when  you  understand, 
that  he  wrote  by  order  of  his  masters,  the  Parliament. 
It  breaks  off  (much  to  the  loss  of  the  history  of  that 
time)  just  when  their  armies  were  new  modelled 
by  the  self-denying  ordinance :  this  loss  was  at- 
tempted to  be  supplied  by 

y  Printed  at  Vevay,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  169S,  2  vols. 
Svo.  and  a  ZA  vol.  with  a  collection  of  original  papers,  1699,  8vo. 
Edmund  Ludlow  was  born  1620;  educated  to  the  law;  and 
died  at  Vevay  in  Switzerland,  1693,  setat.  73. 

i  1647,  Fol.  lately  reprinted  by  Baron  Maseres.  Thomas 
May  is  well  known  as  a  poet. 
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"  Sprigge's  History  of  Fairfax's  Exploits, » — 
non  passibus  aequis.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  gene- 
ral, is  not  altogether  devoid  of  May's  candour, 
though  he  has  little  of  his  spirit.  Walker  says  it 
was  written  by  the  famous  Col.  _Fienes,  though 
under  Sprigge's  name.  It  is  altogether  a  military 
history,  as  the  following  one  of  Walker,  called  The 
History  of  Independency,*  is  a  civil  one;  or  rather 
of  the  nature  of  a  political  pamphlet  against  the 
Independents.  It  is  full  of  curious  anecdotes; 
though  written  with  much  fury,  by  a  wrathful 
Presbyterian  member,  who  was  cast  out  of  the  sad- 
dle with  the  rest  by  the  Independents. 

"  Milton  was  even  with  him  in  the  fine  and 
severe  character  he  draws  of  the  Presbyterian  Ad- 
ministration, which  you  will  find  in  the  beginning 
of  one  of  his  books  of  the  History  of  England,  in 
the  late  uncastrated  editions.  In  the  course  of  the 
study  of  these  writers,  you  will  have  perpetual  occa- 
sion to  verify  or  refute  what  they  deliver,  by  turning 
over  the  authentic  pieces  in  Nalson's,  and  especially 


•  Angtia  Redimva;  England's  Recovery,  &c.  1647.  Fol. 
Sprigge  was  born  1618;  married  about  1674,  the  widow  of 
James  Fienes,  Viscount  Say  and  Sele,  daughter  of  Edward, 
Viscount  Wimbledon,  and  died  1684.     Wood',  Atb.  II.  761. 

k  See  Cens.  Lit.  III.  241 
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Rushworth's  voluminous  collections,  which  are  vastly 
curious  and  valuable. 

«•  The  E/enchus  Motvum  c  of  Bates,  and  Sir 
Philip  Warwick's  Memoirs'  may  be  worth  reading. 
Nor  must  that  strange  tiling  of  Hoi  bes  be  forgot, 
called  The  History  of  the  Civil  Wars:  it  is  in  dia- 
logue, and  full  of  paradoxes,  like  all  his  oilier  writ- 
ings. More  philosophical,  political,  — or  any  thing 
rather  than  historical ;  yet  full  of  shrewd  observa- 
tions. When  you  have  digested  the  history  of  this 
period,  you  will  find  in  Thurloe's  '  large  collection  f 
many  letters,  which  will  let  you  thoroughly  into 
the  genius  of  those  times  and  manners." 

In  a  letter,  a  few  years  afterwards  on  the  publica- 
tion of  Lord  Clarendon's  Continuation,  or  Life,  the 
Bishop  says,  "  It  is  full  of  a  thousand  curious  anec- 
dotes, and  fully  answers  my  expectations,  as  much 

«  Paris,  1649;  Franc,  ad.  Main.  1650,  4to.  George  Batfe 
the  author  was  a  physician,  born  1606,  died  1669.  Wood's  Aib. 
II.  422. 

d  See  Cens.  Lit.  III.  245. 

e  In  the  mind  of  the  learned  bishop,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  with  men  of  warm  fancies,  objects  sometimes  shift  their 
hues.  In  a  letter  a  few  weeks  before  he  bad  said,  "  there  is 
little  or  nothing  in  that  enormous  collection  of  Tbutloc  worth 
notice,"  p.  146. 

f  Published  by  Dr.  Birch  in  7  vols.  Fol.  John  Thurloe 
was  secretary  of  State'  to  the  Cromwells.  He  was  born  1616, 
and  died  1668,  aged  SI. 
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as  Butler's  Remains  fell  short  of  it.  I  was  tired  to 
death,  before  I  got  to  the  end  of  his  characters, 
whereas  I  wished  the  history  ten  times  longer  than 
it  is.  Walpole  in  reading  the  former  part  of  this 
will  blush,  if  he  has  any  sense  of  shame,  for  his 
abuse  of  Lord  Falkland. 

**.  Mr.  Gray  has  certainly  true  taste.  I  should 
have  read  Hudibras  with  as  much  indifference, 
perhaps,  as  he  did,  was  it  not  for  my  fondness  of 
the  transactions  of  those  times,  against  which  it  is 
a  satire.  Besides,  it  induced  me  to  think  the  author 
of  a  much  higher  class,  than  his  Remains  shew  him 
to  have  been.  And  I  can  now  readily  think  the 
comedies  he  wrote  were  as  excusable,  as  the  satirists 
of  that  age  make  them  to  be!" 

Again — "  What  made  the  Continuation  of  the 
History  not  afford  you  all  the  entertainment  which 
perhaps  you  expected,  was  not,  I  persuade  myself, 
(when  you  think  again)  the  subject,  but  the  execu- 
tion. Do  not  you  read  Tacitus,  who  had  the  worst, 
with  the  same  pleasure  as  Livy,  who  had  the  best 
subject?  The  truth  is,  in  one  circumstance,  (and 
but  in  one)  but  that  a  capital,  the  Continuation  is 
not  equ?l  to  the  History  of  the  Rebellion ;  and  that 
is  in  the  composition  of  the  characters.  There  is 
not  the  same  terseness,  the  same  elegance,  the  same 
sublime  and  master- touches  in  these,  which  make 
those  superior  to  every  thing  of  their  kind. 

• 
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"  But  with  all  the  defects  of  this,  posthumous 
work,  I  read  it  with  a  pleasure  surpassed  by  nothing 
but  my  disgust  to  the  posthumous  works  of  Butler. 
Whence  could  t)m  difference  arise  in  these  works 
of  sheer  wit  and  sheer  wisdom?  I  suppose  from 
this,  that  sheer  wit,  being  indeed  folly,  is  opposite 
to  sheer  wisdom  " 

Dr.  Hurd  makes  the  following  remarks  in 
answer.  **  The  composition  of  the  characters  iu 
Lord  Clarendon's  Continuation  is,  as  you  truly 
observe,  its  chief  fault :  of  which  the  following,  I 
suppose,  may  be  the  reason  Besides  that  business 
and  age,  and  misfortunes,  had  perhaps  sunk  his 
spirits,  the  Continuation  is  not  so  properly  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  six  years  of  Charles  the  Second,  as 
an  anxious  apology  for  the  share  himself  had  in  the 
administration.  Th's  has  hurt  the  composition  in 
several  respects.  Amongst  others,  he  could  not 
with  decency  allow  his  pen  that  scope  iu  his  deli- 
neation of  the  chief  character  of  the  court,  who 
were  all  his  personal  enemies,  as  he  had  done  in 
that  of  the  enemies  to  the  King  and  Monarchy  in 
the  Grand  Rebellion.  The  endeavour  to  keep  up 
a  shew  of  candour,  and  especially  to  prevent,  the 
appearance  of  a  rancorous  resentment,  has  deadened 
his  colouring  very  much,  besides  thai  it  made  him 
sparing  in  the  use  of  it.  Else,  his  inimitable  pencil 
had  attempted,  at  least  to  do  justice  to  Bennet,  to 
Berkeley,   to   Coventry,   to  the   nightly  cabal  of 
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Tfacetious  memory,  to  the  Lady,  and  if  his  excessive 
loyalty  had  not  intervened,  to  his  infamous  master 
himself.  That  there  was  somewhat  of  this  in  the 
case,  seems  clear  from  some  passages  where  he  was 
not  so  restrained ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  additi- 
onal touches  to  Falkland's  and  Southampton's  cha- 
racters. With  all  this,  I  am  apt  to  think  there 
may  still  be  something  in  what  I  said  of  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  Exquisite  virtue  and  enormous  vice 
afford  a  fine  field  for  the  historian's  genius.  And 
hence  Livy  and  Tacitus  are,  in  their  way,  perhaps 
equally  entertaining  But  the  little  intrigues  of 
a  selfish  court,  about  carrying  or  defeating  this  or 
that  measure,  about  displacing  this,  and  bringing 
in  that  minister,  which  interest  nobody  very  much 
but  the  parties  concerned,  can  hardly  be  made  very 
striking  by  any  abilities  of  the  relator.  If  Cardinal 
de  Retz  has  succeeded,  his  scene  was  busier,  and 
of  another  nature  from  that  of  Lord  Clarendon. 
But  however  this  be,  and  when  all  abatements  are 
made,  one  finds  the  same  gracious  facility  of  expres- 
sion ;  above  all,  one  observes  the  same  love  of  vir- 
tue and  dignity  of  sentiment,  which  ennobled  the 
History  of  the  Rebellion.  And  if  this  raises  one's 
ideas,  most,  of  the  writer,  the  Continuation  supports 
and  confirms  all  that  one  was  led  to  conceive  of  the 
man  and  the  minister. 

April  1,1809 
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N°  LXXIII. 

Letter  to  the  Ruminator. 

MR.    RUMINATOR, 

I  write  from  an  impulse  of  gratitude.  At 
this  delightful  season,  when  a  poetic  imagination 
acquires  redoubled  influence,  1  reflect  with  enthu- 
siasm on  the  many  hours  of  enjoyment  which  your 
lucubrations  have  bestowed  on  me.  In  those  essays, 
Sir,  I  have  ever  met  with  sentiments  with  which 
it  has  afforded  me  the  purest  pleasure  to  feel  my 
own  ideas  in  unison  ;  though  I  know  not  with  what 
propriety  I  now  trouble  you  with  this  declaration, 
coming  from  an  unknown  and  obscure  individual. 
Sir,  there  is  a  certain  mode  of  life,  and  peculiarity 
of  situation,  which  is  more  likely  than  any  other  to 
produce  and  cherish  poetic  enthusiasm.  To  be 
accustomed  from  infancy  to  the  deepest  seclusion, 
and  to  the  wild  and  majestic  scenery  of  nature, 
though  accompanied  with  some  disadvantages,  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  mean  of  laying  a  foundation 
for  this  temper  of  mind.  The  placid  tranquillity 
of  verdant  woods,  the  roaring  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rent, the  sweet  interchange,  and  inexpressible  in- 
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flnence  of  morn  and  evening,  contemplated  in  the 
bosom  of  magnificent  scenery,  must  sooner  or  later 
produce,  in  a.  mind  possessed  of  any  feeling,  a  cor- 
respondent g'ow  of  sentiment  and  imagination. 
Even  Johnson,  whose  indifference  to  rural  beauty 
is  well  known,  has  yet  borne  testimony  in  one  of 
the  most  striking  passages  of  his  Journey  through 
Scotland  to  its  powerful  influence.  I  have  not  the 
book  within  reach,  and  therefore  cannot  quote; 
but  the  passage  is  probably  known  to  every  reader 
whom  I  should  wish  to  interest. 

From  my  earliest  recollections,  I  have  been 
familiarized  to  seclusion,  in  a  beautiful  and  seques- 
tered corner  of  the  country  To  you,  Sir,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  the  various  enjoyments,  which, 
in  a  situation  of  this  kind,  must  await  a  mind 
attached  to  contemplation,  and  which  can  employ 
itself  in  pursuit  of  the  Muses.  It  has  been  my 
supreme  delight  to  wander  through  groves,  and 
sequestered  vallies,  where  no  intruder  was  ever 
known  to  disturb  the  freedom  of  solitary  medita- 
tion; and  to  indulge  ttiyself  in  pouring  forth,  amid 
the  blast  that  swept  over  the  neighbouring  forest, 
innumerable  attempts  at  poetical  composition,  with 
but  little  consideration  of  their  fate,  or  regard  to 
correctness.  But  heavens!  how  boundless  arc-  the 
intentions!  how  wild  and  impossible  the  designs! 
and  above  all,  how  glorious  and- transporting  the 
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poetical  visions,  which  have  adorned  the  day-dreams 
in  which  I  so  much  delighted  to  indulge !  Even 
now,  I  cannot  help  reflecting  with  enthusiasm  on 
the  unmixed  happiness  which  I  then  enjoyed.  One 
remark  very  forcibly  occurs  to  my  recollection, 
which  is,  that  of  all  the  classical  authors  known  to 
me  at  present,  those  which  formerly  became  my 
associates,  in  wandering  through  the  woods,  and 
which  I  was  accustomed  to  read  aloud  to  the  dash- 
ing waterfall,  are  recollected  with  most  gratitude, 
and  above  all  others  most  forcibly  imprinted  on  the 
memory.  I  cannot  however,  when  talking  of  a 
country  life,  use  the  words  of  Cowper, 

"  I  never  framed  a  wish,  or  formed  a  plan, 
That  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss 
But  here  I  laid  the  scene !" 

for  having  been  told  that  it  was  most  commendable 
to  follow  some  profession,  I  conquered,  in  idea, 
every  obstacle,  and  established  my  abode  in  cities, 
amid  •  the  hum  of  men,'  with  as  little  difficulty  as 
I  had  before  entered  the  court  of  the  Fairy  Queen, 
or  quaffed  ale  along  with  warriors,  in  the  hall  of 
Odin.  But  the  time  has  at  last  arrived,  when  these 
threats  were  to  be  put  into  execution ;  and  when 
that  which  is  commonly  called  life  began  to  dawn — 
Alas,  Mr.  Ruminator!  I  have  here  found  a  brilliant 
imagination  to  be  but  a  deceitful  guide.   My  goldep 
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visions  have  fled  like  the  morning  cloud :  I  have 
entered  the  crowded  ball-room  ;  mingled  with  the 
train  of  orators  and  statesmen ;  and  returned  fevered 
with  disappointment  to  search  again  for  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  the  forest,  where  alone  it  could  be 
fotmd.  "In  this  situation  I  now  am.  After  having 
xmce  given  the  reins  to  poetical  fancy,  it  is  difficult 
indeed  to  stop  its  career;  and  I  remain  at  present 
in  doubt  whether  to  struggle  against  its  influence, 
by  mingling  again  with  the  world,  or  to  follow, 
Without  further  hesitation,  the  precepts  contained 
in  an  epigram  of  Martial,  elegantly  translated  in  a 
late  number  of  your  essays. 

It  was  my  intention  to  wind  up  this  letter  with 
a  very  juvenHe  effusion  in  verse,  which  seemed  not 
inapplicable  to  the  present  subject ;  but  recollecting 
that  a  copy  of  these  verses  may  exist  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  friend,  I  dread  the  risk,  (notwithstanding 
my  insignificance)  of  becoming  in  any  degree  known, 
uritil  I  find  what  reception  you  may  give  to  this 
feSble  and  hurried  transcript  of  my  feelings. 
Yours, 

MUSARUM    AMATOK. 
May  9, 180». 
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N*  LXXIV. 

On  the  Love  of  Retirement  expressed  by  great  men — 
and  on  some  Traits  in  the  Character  of  Algernon 
Sydney. 

Algernon  Sydney  writes  to  his  father  from 
Frascati  in  Italy,  in  June  lfj6l  ;  "  Here  are  walks 
and  fountains  in  the  greatest  perfection)  and  though 
my  natural  delight  in  solitude  is  very  much  in- 
creased this  last  year,  I  cannot  desire  to  be  more 
alone  than  I  am,  and  hope  to  continue.  My  con- 
versation is  with  birds,  trees,  and  books.  In  these 
last  months  that  I  have  had  no  business  at  all,  I 
have  applied  myself  to  study  a  little  more  than  I 
have  done  formerly ;  and  though  one  who  begins 
at  my  age,  cannot  hope  to  make  any  considerable 
progress  that  way,  I  find  so  much  satisfaction  in  it, 
rhat  for  the  future  I  shall  very  unwillingly  (though 
I  had  the  opportunity)  put  myself  into  any  way  of 
living  that  shall  deprive  me  of  that  entertainment. 
Whatsoever  hath  been  formerly  the  object  of  my 
thoughts  and  desires,  I  have  now  intention  of  seek- 
ing very  little  more  than  quietness  and  retirement." 

How  much  alike  does  nature  speak  at  all  times 

VOL.  II.  M 
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in  the  bosoms  of  great  men.  The  late  Mr.  Wind- 
ham writes  from  his  retirement  at  Felbrigg  in  Nor- 
folk, Sept.  16,  I8O9,  in  answer  to  a  report  ot 
changes  in  the  administration,  which  might  bring 
him  into  office: 

"  T  am  living  a  most  wholesome  life  here,  and 
in  many  respects  a  most  pleasant  and  useful  one — 
pleasant,  as  I  can  recur  to  pursuits  long  laid  aside, 
but  very  ill  calculated  to  prepare  me  for  a  return  to 
public  life ;  and  useful,  as  I  am  getting  things  into 
order,  both  within  doors  and  without." 

Again,  Sept.  20.  "  The  habits  of  life  here, 
are  not  a  good  preparation  for  a  return  to  office, 
though  the  health  is." 

Again,  Dec.  18.  "  I  shall  come  to  London 
very  reluctantly,  having  during  this  recess  indulged 
myself  so  much  in  other  pursuits;  and  contracted, 
by  one  means  or  another,  so  strong  a  dislike  to  the 
politics  of  the  times,  that  I  am  by  no  means  in  a 
frame  of  mind  favourable  for  the  commencement 
of  a  parliamentary  session.  The  air  of  the  country 
however  will  do  something,  if  not  to  dispose  me 
more  to  business,  at  least  to  render  me  more  capa- 
ble of  it."  « 

No  mind  of  keen  feeling'*  and  high  attainment! 
probably  ever  existed  without  this  occasional  desire 

■  Memoir  prefixed  to 'Windham's  Speeches  by  Amyot. 
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and  test  for  retirement.  Disgust  at  the  numerous 
lollies,  treacheries,  and  crimes  of  die  world  ;  a  wish 
to  ruminate  on  the  intellectual  treasures  which  have 
been  collected;  and  even  the  simple  love  of  quiet, 
and  silence,  have  generated  this  passion.  To  Alger- 
non Sydney,  to  whose  severe  and  haughty  spirit  the 
intrigues  and  forms  of  courts  must  always  have 
been  odious,  when  added  to  it  danger  and  persecu- 
tion followed  every  public  step  he  trod,  how  inex- 
pressibly grateful  must  have  been  such  a  retreat- 
grateful  at  least  for  a  time,  till  it  had  lost  the  charm 
ot  novelty,  and  he  felt  his  strength  revived  for 
new  enterprizcs. 

It  seems  indeed  apparent  that  incontrolable 
ambition,  the  fault  of  glorious  minds,  was  his !  A 
melancholy  and  indignation,  which  almost  always 
are  produced  by  the  disappointments  attendant  on 
s  .ch  tempers,  marked  his  character.  Powerful  both, 
in  intellect  and  spirit;  of  deep  reflection,  unbend- 
ing virtue,  and  persevering  labour,  he  seems  to  have 
been  born  for  a  pre-eminence  in  the  conduct  of 
worldly  affairs,  which  he  never  attained. 

His  fate  in  life  was  peculiarly  hard.  Many 
years  in  poverty  and  in  exile,  he  bore  not  only  the 
neglect  of  the  world,  but  even  of  his  own  family. 
II  ■  writes  to  his  father  from  Brussels,  in  Dec.  10t>3; 
"The  first  favour  that  I  ever  did  ask,  and  the 
least  that  I  ever  can  ask,  (I  mean  assurance  of  being 
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permitted  to  live  quietly  for  a  few  monfris  at  Pens' 
hurst)  not  having  been  granted,  I  -am  likely  to 
make  few  requests  for  the  future." 

At  length,  his  father,  Robert  second  earl  of  Lei- 

"  tester,  being  desirourto  see  htm  before  he  died,  leare 

"  was  procured  for  his  return  to  England,  in  1&77- 
In  1683  he  was  tried  for  high  treason,  on  pretence 

:  of  being  concerned  in  the  Rye-House  Plot ;  and 
on  the  2 1  st  of  Nov.  was  found  guilty,  by  the  moet 
infamous  sentence  that  disgraces  the  annals  of  his 
country.  He  suffered  death  with  the  most  heroic 
fortitude,  Dec.  7,  lfj83,  aged  about  6] .  The  vene- 
ration of  posterity  has  embalmed :his~  memory;  fittd 
consecrated  his  blood. 

When  I  walked  the  other  day  along  the  galleries 
of  Penshurst,  and  his  stern  countenance  met  mew 
almost  every  room,  I  looked  with  awe  and  trem- 
bling on  the  expression  of  those  virtues*  which  are 

'so  little  likely  to  nppear  again!-  Twice  did  his  fear- 
ful image  seem  to  cross  me,  half  frowning,  half 
smiling,  as  I  sauntered  along  the  solitary  hall ;  and 
twice  did  I  see  it  gliding  along  the  garden  terrace, 
through  the  little  gateway  in  the  wall  to  the  ad- 
joining church  where  his  bones  repose  ! 

"  In  death,"  methought  I  heard  him  say,  "  my 
mangled  remains,  you  see,  are  permitted  to  rest  ift 
this  dear  native  soil,  whence  I  was  excluded  for  so 
many  years  of  my  unfortunate  life.    These  deep 
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;»b*det,  «y-4w4nnd  with  all  the  .earliest  affections  of 
.  my  heart  |  this  air;  these  high  embattled  walls,  so 
consecrated  to -my  chivalrous  ambition,  would  have 
soothed  and  calmed  the  ills  of  my  worldly  exist- 
i  ence.     But  these,  to  aggravate  my  sorrows,  these 
■were  forbidden   me.     The  uucourtly  countenance 
of  him,  whose  ashes  are  nowdecorated  with  flowers 
and  steeped  in  tears,  was  deemed  unworthy  of  these 
groves  of  ancient  fame,  and  ancient  valour.  Stranger, 
.  (yet  I  perceive  thou  art  no  stranger  to  me,  or  to 
my  blood,  or  to  this  beloved  spot !  |  retire  with  sen- 
timents, though  tranquil,  elevated  ;  forget  all  petty 
ambitions;  *erve  thy  country,  if  thou  canst,  with 
purity;   and  if  the  post  of  honour  is  not  to  be 
attained  with  virtue,  content  thyself  with  the  in- 
nocence and  peace  of  retirement.    But  if  thy  coun- 
try calls  for  thy  exertions,  though  thy  patriotism 
w'dl  scarcely  be  tried  at  the  scaffold  as  mine  was, 
yet  even  at  the  scaffold  do  not  shrink  from  the 
trial!" 


3         Aug.  1812. 
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N°  LXXV. 

On  the  improper  Dread  of  Criticism  and  Censure. 

He,  who  would  write  well,  should  never  fear 
the  critics,  but  boldly  venture  what  he  has  to  say 
at  his  peril.  He  cannot  protect  himself  from  their 
attacks  by  deference  to  their  assertions.  Censure  is 
the  prime  purpose  of  their  employment :  but  if  it 
be  unjust ,  will  not  long  continue  to  injure. 

A  severe  and  partial  examiner  may  detect  and 
exaggerate  a  thousand  faults  in  the  best  composi- 
tions ;  while  a  technical  judge  may  exhibit  plausible 
proofs  of  uniform  excellence  in  the  dullest  work's  : 
but  neither  can  the  condemnation  sink  those;  nor 
the  praise  elevate  these. 

Affected  scorn,  and  pretences  of  superiority  in 
the  censurer  ;  jests  founded  on  misrepresentation  ; 
airs  of  philosophy  to  books  of  fancy  and  sentiment; 
and  of  wit  to  books  of  sober  detail;  lively  language, 
epigrammatic  terms,  sarcasm,  irony,  make  rare  fun, 
or  a  strong  impression  in  an  isolated  article,  and 
gratify  the  malignity  of  those  multitudes,  who 
delight  in  the  degradation  of  intellectual  superiority; 
but  these  pestilent  clouds,  thus  raised  before'  their 
brightness,  gradually  dissolve  from  those  who  merit 
fame. 
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The  varieties  of  mental  eminence  so  surpass 
enumeration,  and  the  various  tastes  which  require 
food  for  their  gratification  are  so  proportionally 
great,  that  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  would  be 
sadly  to  be  deplored,  that  all  compositions  should  "be 
formed  on  one  model.  Why  should  we  not  at 
once  be  pleased  with  the  opposite  poetry  of  Milton 
and  of  Pope.;  and  the  oppobite  prose  of  Addison 
and  of  Johnson?  But  they,  to  whose  narrow  ideas 
only  one  of  them  deserve  admiration,  require,  on 
each  side,  to  be  indulged  in  their  contrary  per- 
ceptions. 

It  would  be  well,  through  the  course  of  the  la«t 
sixty  years,  to  compare  the  opinions  ot  professional 
critics  on  books  when  first  published  with  those 
which  have  been  since  pronounced  or  ratified  by 
Time.  How  often  Would  they  be  found  to  disagree; 
and  how  many  productions  have  since  worked  their 
way  into  notice,  which  were  at  first  neglected, 
turned  into  ridicule,  or  treated  with  solemn  pro- 
scription. 

A  very  little  ingenuity  will  suffice  to  enable 
him  who  is  determined  to  find  fault,  to  give  the 
colour  of  very  strong  objections  to  any  literary  per-, 
formance.  The  most  obvious  is  to  try  it  by  rules  by 
which  it  was  never  written ;  and  to  assume  that  it  has 
objects  in  view  directly  the  reverse  of  what  are  in- 
tended. A  long  introduction,  working  the  reader's 
mind  into  a  mood  discordant  to  the  tone  of  the 
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work  to  be  criticised,  will  at  once  create  a  preju- 
dice against  the  extracts  which  may  be  artfully- 
made  immediately  to  follow.  How  easily  might 
the  mind  thus  be  brought  to  reject  a  large  portion 
of  the  poetry  of  Pope  as  artificial,  cold,  and  prosaic! 
Were  the  critic,  after  a  few  general  praises  of  the 
Muse,  to  slide  into  an  eulogium  on  the  picturesque 
ramblings  or  sublime  simplicity  of  Milton,  instancing 
by  a  few  beautiful  or  affecting  passages  of  each  class, 
how  should  we  tire,  even  in  defiance  of  a  thousand  . 
faint  commendations,  at  long  extracts  of  ai  gumenta-  : 
tive  verses  from  the  Essays  on  Criticism,  or  on  Man  ! 

Yet  the  furious  invectives  of  John  Dennis,  and 
all  the  poison  generated  by  the  revengeful  passions 
of  the  whole  tribes  of  the  Dunciad,  have  not  been 
able  to  throw  even  a  slight  tarnish  on  the  verdure 
of  Pope's  laurel ! 

To  be  beyond  blame  and  detraction  is  to  be 
above  humanity!  they  follow  Talents  and  Gb- 
nius  and  Virtue  as  their  shadows!  The  obscure, 
the  .mediocre,  and  such  as  excite  no  envy,  are 
alone  exempt  from  misrepresentation  and  calumny ! 

One  thing  from  which  a  mind,  before  it  can  be 
great,  should  free  itself,  is  a  subjection  to  the  world's 
opinions.  Caprice,  ill-temper,  interest,  and  all  bad 
passions  actuate  those  opinions.  At  length  he,  who  c 
is  not  meanly  submissive,  may  probably  command 
that  which  he  was  bold  enough  to  set  at  defiance. 
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N°  LXXVL 

On  the  Pleasures  and  Uses  of  Fancy. 

What  i9  life  without  fancy  to  gild  its  scenery, 
and  brighten  the  coloui-s  of  dull  reality  ?  He  who 
has  not  fancy  is  deficient  in  the  noblest  gem  of  in- 
tellect, and  wants  the  lamp  to  cheer  him  in  the 
dark  paths  of  this  wilderness  of  tronble. 

In  solitude  and  in  poverty  it  can  bring  before 
us  the  gladsome  voice  of  society,  and  the  enlivening 
array  of  wealth;  in  absence  it  can  restore  the  object 
of  our  affection  ;  and  in  age  bring  back  the  delights 
yf  youth.  Without  it  the  images  of  nature ;  the 
morning  dawn;  the  evening  shadows ;  the  prospect 
of  mountains  and  vallies  ;  the  spreading  landscape  j 
the  smiling  meadow,  or  recluse  dell ;  the  revival 
and  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  the  flower;  and  the 
changing  colours  of  the  seasons,  lose  more  than 
half  their  impression,  and  almost  all  their  intellec- 
tuaUand  moral  delight. 

What  is  the  prime  source  of  fheir  charm,  but     9 
the  affecting  assodaiion  of  ideas  which  by  the  aid 
of  fancy  they  excite?   A  vivid  imagination  combines 
with;  them  past  or  distant  objects,    and  peoples 
every  scene  with  its  appropriate  inhabitants. 
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In  the  mind  of  the  poet  this  power  reigns  in  all 
its  sph  ndour.  Let  but  one  idea  be  w;.ked  from 
without,  and  a  thousand  beautiful  creations  blaze 
around  it,  to  which  his  pen  may  give  form  and 
utterance  whenever  he  will  exert  the  toil  of  perpe- 
tuating them  in  language. 

Thor*  are  many  on  whom  these  visions  are  lost, 
or  considered  only  as  the  wanderings  of  the  insane. 
They  value  and  can  comprehend  only  palpable 
facts,  and  the  dry  deductions  of  cold  reasoning. 
They  affect  to  have  rto  concern  but  with  truth,  by 
which  they  mesm  some  material  perceptior  in  the 
exact  form  and  modulation  in  which  it  is  palpable 
senses;  or  some  axiom  which  is  the  result 
df  a  strict  chain  of  legitimate  deduction. 

It  was  thus  that  an  eminent  mathematician 
could  find  no  mert  or  amusement  in  Virgil,  because 
he  could  perceive  no  proof  in  him  He  brought  to 
the  poetVpage  no  treasure  of  images  which  slept 
upon  his  senses,  and  only  wanted  the  sound  of  a 
poet's  voice  to  wake  them  into  instant  life  and 
activity:  he  brought  not  a  tremulous  heart  whose 
silent  chords  if  slightly  touched  would  long  continue 
involuntarily  the  tones  of  sympathetic  music.  He 
brought  only  faculties  abstract  and  dry,  that  fur- 
nis-bed  nothing  on  which  the  beams  of  genius  could 
or  must  play  without  reflection  and  unfelt. 

Why  all  these  powers  are  given  in  such  profu- 
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sion  to  some,  when  they  are  dispensed  so  sparingly 
to  others,  it  is  not  for  human  wisdom  to  determine* 
If  they  confer  superior  happiness,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  also  open  to  a  keener  sense  of  serrow. 
The  forms  of  Grief,  Pain,  and  Misfortune,  are  sur- 
rounded by  attendant  tribes,' which  appear  numerous 
and  terrific  in  proportion  as  the  fancy  is  powerful. 

A  severe  and  philosophic  cast  of  character* 
whose  constant  occupation  it  is  to  chastise  and  re- 
gulate its  own  ideas,  it  is  desirable  should  exist 
in  a  portion  of  the  cultivated  classes  of  mankind. 
Of  these  it  is  the  business  to  separate,  and  not 
to  combine.  They  will  admit  of  no  comparisons  that 
are  not  exact,  no  accidental  coalitions  of  thought 
or  imagery:  but  clearing  their  way,  examining 
them  one  by  one,  and  putting  each  into  a  classed 
arrangement,  they  produce  an  artificial  shape  of 
things,  which  destroys  the  spell  of  the  muse,  and 
makes  poetiy  appear  an  idle  and  confused  dteam. 

Enjoy,  ye  sages,  your  useful  labours!  it  is  right 
that  we  should  know  the  fallacies  of  those  delusions, 
which  must  not  be  indulged  by  all.  Ideas  not  un- 
frequently  spring  up  in  the  mind  which  it  is  neees- 
cessary  to  disjoin  from  those  which  give  rise  to 
them. 

But  after  all,  is  the  poet  always  less  acute  in 
this  service,  when  it  becomes  imperiously  requisite, 
than  the  philosopher  ?  When  he  tasks  his  judgment, 


ifl  rut  kumimato*. 

when  he  bids  his  fancy  be  still,  the  high  and  various 
faculties  with  which  he  is  gifted,  will  enable  him  to 
perform  this  more  dry  and  laborious  duty  with 
success. 

Yet,  to  confirm  all  the  virtuous  associations  of 
the  mind ;  to  fix  rather  than  tear  away  those  en- 
chanting hues  which  invest  nature  with  additional 
beauty,  is  at  least  a  more  sublime,  and  not  less  use- 
ful service  than  the  vaunted  labours  of  the  cold 
philosopher  \ 

: 

I 
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N°  LXXVII. 

3n  ilia  co'o  calathisve  M'nervz 


Fcrmineas  assueta  manus;  ted  pntlia  virgo 
Dura  pati."    Virc. 
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SIR, 

To  a  man  who  has  spent  a  large  portion  of 
the  early  part  of  his  days  m  the  study  of  ancient,  and 
of  his  more  advanced  tyfe'in  that  of  modern  history; 
whose  imagination  is  warmed  with  the  heroes  of 
classic  literature,  and  with  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments to  be -found  in  the  annals  of  the  feudal  times, 
it  is  a  mortifying  idea  that  so  lhtle  of  that  which  he 
has  learnt,  can  be  supposed  to  be  true.  The  pain- 
ful reflection  must  often  occur  to  him,  that  he  has 
wasted  his  time  and  labour  in  turning  over  many  a 
tedious  volume,  and  has  at  last  stored  his  memory 
with  events  which  never  took  place,  or  filled  his 
mind  with  reasonings  upon  that  which  had  no  ex- 
istence. But  though  we  may  justly  lament  that 
such  is  the  case,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such 
studies  are  useless  or  unimportant.  "  History," 
says  Bolingbroke,  from  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
**  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples;"  and  there- 
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fore  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  private  or  pub- 
lic life,  or  even  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  it  may 
be  of  little  consequence  whether  ihe  circumstance, 
from  which  the  moral  is  to  be  deduced,  be  founded 
in  fact  or  not.  For  every  event  related  as  having 
actually  occurred,  must  be  possible  at  least,  if  not 
true,  and  therefore  the  reasonings  upon  it  ought  to 
have  the  same  weight,  as  if  the  event  had  really 
taken  place. 

This  reflection  should  serve  to  console  us  under 
the  vexatious  idea  of  having  learnt  so  much  which 
is  probably  not  true,  and  of  having,  in  most  cases, 
no  means  of  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood. 
In  the  present  philosophic  and  enlightened  aera,  we 
venture  boldly  to  pronounce  many  accounts  of  past 
transactions  to  be  wholly  unworthy'  of  credit,- 
although  supported  by  the  uniform  weight  of  his- 
toric testimony  ;  because,  in  some  cases,  that  tes- 
timony is  given  by  persons  who  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  facts,  but  from  the  vague  uncer- 
tainty of  tradition;  and  in  others,  it  is  rendered 
doubtful  either  from  the  virulent  spirit  of  party  with 
which  it  is  delivered,  or  else  as  bung  inconsistent 
with  moral  probability.  The  first  of  these  observa- 
tions applies  more  particularly  to  ancient  history, 
as  the  latter  does  to  modern. 

The  story  which  is  related  of  Sir  Walt 
a>  the  reason  which  induced  lunajo  burn  the  second 
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rolume  of  his  History  of  the  World,  while  he  was  iri 
the  Tower,  is  too  well  known  to  require  insertion 
here.  But  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  there  is  an 
excellent  moral  to  be  deduced  from  it.  Ft  shews 
the  great  care  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  examining 
all  testimony  with  the  utmost  caution,  even  where 
it  is  afforded  by  our  own  senses,  even  when  the 
ftcts  seem  to  have  been  evident  to  our  own  eye- 
sight. If  historians  had  done  this,  we  should  cer-» 
tainly  have  had  fewer  of  those  stnry-hwks,  called 
by  the  courtesy  of  their  aut  hors,  histories ;  but  those 
few  would  have  been  less  contradictory  to  each 
other,  and  would  have  contained  a  larger  portion  of 
truth,  or  at  least  of  probability. 

To  exemplify  the  truth  of  these  observations  by 
references  to  ancient  and  modern  history,  would  carry 
me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper ;  but  I  am 
tempted  to  select  one  very  striking  instance,  taken 
from  a  late  period  of  those  which  are  justly  called 
the  dark  ages.  This  is  the  srory  of  the  celebrated 
female  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
As  the  French  or  the  English  accounts  are  examined, 
she  appears  a  miracle  of  virtue,  or  an  abandoned 
prostitute j  a  prophetess  from  God,  or  an  agent  of 
the  devil.  Nay,  even  the  qualities  of  her  mind  and 
her  personal  appearance  are  equally  misrepresented. 
By  the  one  her  person  is  affirmed  to  have  Been  as 
lovely,  as  her  geuius  was  exalted ;  by  the  other  she 
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is  said  to  have  been  deformed  in  body,  and  weak  in 
understanding;  and  according  to  the  party  which 
the  writer  espoused,  we  are  led  to  suppose  her  a 
saint,  or  an  impostor.  Where  then,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  are  we  to  find  the  truth  ;  how  is  our  judg- 
ment to  guide  us  to  a  right  opinion?  Surely  we 
must  give  credit  to  neither  party,  and  make  use  of 
common  sense  in  order  to  estimate  her  character 
properly.  This,  I  think,  will  convince  us  that  she 
was  an  enthusiast,  but  no  impostor;  virtuous,  but 
not  a  saint;  brave,  but  not  invulnerable;  a  true 
patriot,  but  not  free  from  human  weakness.  Would 
that  the  same  touchstone  of  common  sense  could 
be  so  applied,  as  to  allow  me  to  doubt  concerning 
the  mournful  and  degrading  fact  of  her  painful  and 
ignominious  death',  which  is  equally  asserted  by  the 
writers  on  both  sides!  A  fact  which  reflects  as 
much  disgnice  upon  her  countrymen,  who  consti- 
tuted a  large  majority  of  her  judges,  as  it  does  upon 
the  English,  whose  influence  and  power  procured 
her  condemnation.  Her  family  was  ennobled  in 
the  year  1430,  by  a  monarch  whose  supine  gratitude 
left  her  to  her  fate.  The  armorial  distinction  granted 
to  it,  and  which,  by  the  patent,  was  to  descend  for 
ever  even  in  the  female  line,  though  they  have  been 
since  deprived  of  it,  long  before  the  last  revolution, 
was  as  follows: 

Azure,  a  sword  in  pale,  the  point  upwards. 
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argent,  crossed  and  pommelled  or,  between  two 
fleurs  de  lis,  and  surmounted  of  a  crown,  all  of  the 
third.  It  may  gratify  curiosity  to  give  Mr.  Pinckney's 
account  of  the  memorials  still  preserved  of  her  in 
Orleans,  when  he  was  there  in  1807-  "In  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  is  a  portrait  of  her  at  full  length : 
her  face  is  extremely  beautiful,  a  long  oval,  and  has 
an  air  of  melancholy  grandeur  which  appeals  forcibly 
to  the  heart.  She  wears  on  her  head  a  cap,  or 
rather  a  bonnet,  in  which  is  a  white  plume  1  her 
hair  is  auburn,  and  flows  loosely  down  her  back. 
Her  neck  is  ornamented  with  a  necklace,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  collar.  Her  dress  is  a  vandyke 
robe;  it  sits  closely,  and  is  scalloped  round  the  neck, 
arms,  and  at  the  bottom.  She  holds  a  sword  in 
her  hand.  This  picture  resembles  her  figure  in  a 
monument  in  the  main  street,  done  in  1458  by  the 
order  of  Charles  the  VII."  It  seems  probable  that 
the  interesting  frontispiece  to  Southey's  •'  Joan  of 
Arc,"  was  taken  from  this  portrait. 

I  am,  sir,  &c. 

P.M. 


VOL.  II. 
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N°  LXXVIII. 

Story  of  an  Eccentric  Character. 

SIR,  Sept.  28, 1812. 

I  was  once  travelling  about  this  season  of 
the  year  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  One  fine 
autumnal  morning  I  had  ascended  the  rocky  moun- 
tain above  the  village  of  Callander  of  Menteith, 
and  proceeded  on  my  way  to  the  bridge  of  Brack- 
lynn,  of  which  the  name  is  known  to  every  one 
who  has  read  the   "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

The  serenity  of  autumn  reigned  over  the  scenes. 

"  It  was  the  dawn  of  an  autumn  day } 
The  sun  was  struggling  with  frost  fog-grey. h 

As  the  varied  landscape  of  the  lowlands  emerged 
on  my  view,  my  thoughts  were  elevated  to  rapture, 
and  I  remembered  the  beautiful  description  of 
Beattie,  drawn,  as  I  have  since  been  informed,  from 
the  summit  of  a  bleak  mountain  in  Kincardineshire. 

n  Vision  of  Triermaui.  Vid.  Edinburgh  Ann.  Register, 
for  1809. 
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•*  And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb, 

When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost ; 
What  dreadful  pleasure  there  to  stand  sublime, 

Like  shipwrecked  mariner  on  desart  coast, 
And  view  the  enormous  waste  of  vapours  tost 

In  billows  lengthening  to  the  horizon  round, 
Now  scooped  in  gulphs,  in  mountains  now  embost, 

And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound, 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  profound!" 

As  I  advanced,  the  roar  of  the  cataract  grew  gra- 
dually louder,  and  imagination  was  exalted  to  the 
highest  pitch,  amply  to  be  gratified  after  I  had 
|>eeped  through  the  cavernous  and  rugged  descend 
of  the  deep  ravine  of  grey  rocks,  covered  with  wild 
wood,  through  which  the  foaming  currents  in  suc- 
cessive falls  are  furiously  precipitated.  Recollection 
yet  loves  to  dwell  on  the  romantic  and  awful  scene. 

I  had  crossed  the  bridge,  and  was  proceeding 
along  the  footpath  which  winds  through  the  copse, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  object  I 
had  little  expectation  of  meeting  at  this  early  hour, 
in  so  remote  a  situation — a  human  figure.  It  was 
that  of  a  young  man,  reclining  on  a  wild  promon- 
tory of  the  wooded  cliff;  his  visage  was  agitated 
and  forbidding,  his  whole  appearance  squalid  and 
unpleasing.  He  seemed  labouring  under  the  keenest 
emotions,  and  cast  wild  looks  on  the  scenery.  Per- 
ceiving my  approach,  he  started  up,  as  if  disgusted 
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by  the  sight  of  a  human  being,  and  instantly  disap- 
peared. Following  the  path,  I  perceived  in  the  part 
of  the  bank  which  he  had  just  quitted,  a  paper 
containing  a  copy  of  verses,  rather  too  long  to  insert 
here.  They  related  to  the  surrounding  scenes; 
were  written  with  a  pencil,  and  were  scarcely 
legible. 

A  few  months  after  this,  when  I  had  almost 
forgotten  the  occurrence,  I  perceived  the  same 
figure  in  a  very  different  situation, — in  the  midst  of 
a  crowded  assembly  at  Edinburgh.  I  had  preserved 
the  paper  found  at  the  bridge  of  Brack lynn ;  I 
restored  it  to  him,  and  by  this  trivial  mark  of  atten- 
tion, ingratiated  myself  so  much  in  his  favour  and 
confidence,  that  he  was  induced  to  present  me  with 
copies  of  several  of  his  poetical  productions,  by 
which  my  own  attention  was  considerably  excited, 
although  I  cannot  consider  them  worthy  of  a  place 
among  your  papers.  Not  long  afterwards,  I  was 
deeply  grieved  to  find  that  my  unfortunate  friend 
was  no  more!  I  have  since  learned  the  following 
particulars  of  his  life. 

C W ,  was  the  only  son  of  a  gentle- 
man of  family  and  fortune  in  Scotland.  Unfortu- 
nately, being  the  favourite  of  his  parents,  who 
were  not  gifted  with  that  acute  sensibility  which 
was  the  predominant  characteristic  of  my  friend 
from  infancy,  his  education  was  such  as  to  debilitate 
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both  the  mind  and  bodily  frame.  Of  his  parents 
and  his  domestic  tutor,  I  have  heard  him  speak 
with  regard,  as  having  entertained  for  him  a  sin- 
cere affection.  But  unfortunate  disparity  of  dispo- 
sition, which  early  manifested  itself  between  our 
hero  and  those  with  whom  he  resided,  produced 
the  most  melancholy  consequences,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  peculiarities  by  which  he  was  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished. 

Being  an  only  child,  educated  in  seclusion,  he 
naturally  imbibed  an  early  passion  for  reading,  and 
became  particularly  attached  to  poetry,  and  to  all 
works  of  imagination. 

Thus  to  a  corporeal  frame  already  morbidly 
irritable,  was  gradually  superadded  a  mental  tem- 
perament of  a  peculiar  class.  That  connection 
between  the  intellectual  and  material  world,  which, 
as  Coleridge  has  observed,  is  of  all  characteristics 
the  most  favourable  to  mental  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment, operated  with  excessive  influence  over  this 
illfated  young  man.  He  believed  the  world  to  be 
a  paradise  of  delight ;  and  imagination  revelled  in 
a  thousand  chimeras  of  anticipated  enjoyment.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  he  could  not  be  insensible  to 
unhappy  differences  of  disposition  between  himself 
and  those  beings  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  It 
was  to  the  woods,  rivers,  and  mountains,  of  his 
native  domain  that  W turned  for  society  j  it 
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was  in  the  midst  of  men  and  of  women  that  he 
found  himself  in  solitude. 

At  length  the  death  of  his  father,  and  his  own 
approaching  majority,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  act  a  part  of  some  importance  on  the  theatre  of 
life.  Of  his  feelings  on  this  occasion,  he  has  drawn 
a  forcible  sketch,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  you  in  the 
year  I6O9. 

Probably  the  happiest  period  of  his  brief  career, 
was  that  which  immediately  ensued  after  the  date 
of  that  letter.  In  a  long  rhapsody  in  the  Spenserian 
measure,  written  about  that  time,  he  has  afforded 
a  striking  delineation  of  the  enjoyments  which 
await  a  mind  attached  to  the  Muse,  in  the  freedom 
and  tranquillity  of  the  country.  I  fear,  however,  it 
is  both  too  long  and  too  incorrect  for  admission  here. 
But,  perhaps,  I  may  be  forgiven  for  introducing 
a  few  stanzas. 

"  Ye  forests  wide,  from  whom  I  feel  the  breath 

Of  spring,  that  bears  ten  thousand  odours,  blow! 
Yc  mountains,  gay  with  purple  blooming  heath, 
Once  more  your  scenery  vanquishes  my  woe ! 
Once  more  I  feel  poetic  ardours  glow  I 

Through  shadowy  groves  of  never-fading  pine 
I  watch  the  crystal  current's  glittering  flow  j 
Nor  fairer  rays  within  those  waters  shine, 
Than  bright  responsive  gleams  of  rapture  that  are 
mine! 
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Oh  fool,  to  think  that  never  never  more 

For  me  the  pulse  of  joy  would  beat  again; 
While  yet  far  distant  from  the  peaceful  shore, 

I  combated  the  waves  and  wintry  rain, 
And  my  frail  bark  was  beaten  back  amain 

To  the  wild  sea,  where  ceaseless  tempests  blew  ! 
But  now  fast  moor'd,  I  smile  at  former  pain, 
Soft  are  the  gales,  the  skies  of  lovely  hue, 
And  all  my  infant  raptures  swell  my  heart  anew. 

Oh  heaven!  what  ecstasy  to  weave  again 
The  purple  heathbell  into  garlands  wild; 

To  meet  in  haunted  glades  the  Dryad  train, 
And  tread  the  path  I  lov'd  while  yet  a  child ; 

No  more  from  their  calm  solitudes  cxil'd, 
Struggling,  I'll  join  ambition's  venal  crew, 

But  here,  'mid  mountain  steeps  and  woodlands  wild, 

The  path  of  joy  and  ecstasy  pursue, 

And  the  sweet  Muse,  that  loves  the  mountain 
forest,  woo!" 

Unfortunately,  he  was  again  induced  to  leave 
his  favourite  woods  and  haunted  streams,  for  the 
bustle  and  tumult  of  a  city  life.  He  quaffed  deeply 
of  the  Circean  cup  of  dissipation ;  and  his  already 
declining  health  was  wholly  undermined. 

One  restless  and  feverish  night  he  was  visited, 
in  a  waking  dream,  by  the  form  of  a  young  and 
lovely  female,  whom  he  had  once  ardently  loved. 
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She  looked  on  him  mournfully :  the  phantom  dis- 
appeared, and  was  followed  by  a  horrible  spectre, ' 
whose  aspect  was  so  dreadful,  that  it  never  after- 
wards departed  from  his  remembrance. 

From  that  moment  he  became  a  prey  to  insup- 
portable torments.  The  following  lines  express  his 
sensations  on  returning  to  the  country. 

*  *  *  * 

Ah  mc!  what  grief  to  meet  the  western  gale, 

Yet  feel  within  no  joys  responsive  rise  ! 
To  tread  again  the  flower-bespangled  vale, 
The  path  that  woke  our  infant  ecstasies, 
In  years  when  every  hour  unheeded  flies; 
_  To  twine  once  more  the  vernal  garland  gay, 
Yet  feel  that  nought  can  sooth  our  agonies, 
That  all  our  cherish'd  dreams  have  fled  away, 
For  ever  fled — nor  aught  can  renovate  their  sway ! 

*  *   *  » 

Oh  heaven !  it  is  the  blessed  breath  of  spring ; 

The  groves  again  their  green  attire  assume ; 
It  is  the  blackbird  loudly  carolling  ; 

These  are   my  favourite  flowers   that  round   mc 
bloom ! 
Oh  what  shall  cure  this  everlasting  gloom  ? 

What  charm  shall  still  the  voice  that  seems  to  cry, 
"  Go  to  the  charncl  vault,  the  rayless  tomb, — 
Here  is  no  path  in  our  sweet  scenery 
For  thee,  detested  child  of  guilt  and  misery!" 
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It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  that  I  first  met 
W  in  the  Scottish  highlands :  his  life  after- 

wards drew  rapidly  to  a  close.  Whether  he  might 
ever  have  recovered  the  tone  of  his  mind,  I  know 
not,  but  a  singular  misfortune  put  an  end  to  his 
hopes. 

A  law  process  had  been  begun  by  a  person 

wholly  unknown  to  W ,  to   prove    that   the 

estate  which  he  enjoyed,  and  which  had  been  in 
his  family  more  than  a  century,  was  not  his  rightful 
property.  Some  private  afflictions  of  my  own,  and 
my  personal  absence  from  Scotland,  at  this  period, 
prevented  me  from  having  it  in  my  power  even  to 
endeavour  to  protect  my  unfortunate  friend. 

The  cause  was  quickly  decided  against  him ; 
he  repaired  once  more  to  Edinburgh,  and  one 
morning,  soon  after,  was  found  lifeless  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wild  and  rocky  vnle  by  which  Arthur's 
.seat  is  separated  from  Salisbury  Craig. 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant 

H.  F.  A. 
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N"  LXX1X. 

On  apparitions. 


■ 

TO    THE    KUMINATOR. 

Oct.  1812. 
SIR, 

In  my  letter  of  September  28,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  an  apparition  which  appeared  to 

mv  unfortunate  friend  \V . 

* 

From  a  circumstance  which  once  occurred  to 
myself  of  the  same  kind,  but  still  more  striking,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  most  of  the  tales  generally 
related  of  apparitions,  have  unquestionably  a  foun- 
dation in  truth,  and  that  the  real  cause  of  these 
appearances  is  somewhat  different  from  what  is 
commonly  supposed. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  there  is  a  certain 
state  of  body  and  mind  in  which  spectral  appear- 
ances become  actually  visible,  and  have  all  the 
horrible  strength  and  influence  of  those  visitations, 
which  have  been  seriously  imputed  to  supernatural 
agency.  The  perceptions  become  insensible  to  real 
objects,  and  are,  as  it  were,  turned  inwards  on  the 
fictions  of  imagination,  which  acquire  the  power 
of  banishing  realities  entirely  from  our  sight,  and 
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placing  its  own  creations  vivid  and  distinct  in  their 
stead. 

A  narrative  of  what  I  have  myself  experienced, 
may  perhaps  place  this  in  a  clearer  point  of  view. 

It  was  one  morning  in  the  month  of  January, 
when  the  tempest  raged  violently  through  a  neigh- 
bouring forest,  that  I  awoke,  and  beheld  a  figure 
standing  by  my  side,  and  leaning  over  the  bed;  there 
could  be  no  deception.  I  was  at  first  not  in  the 
least  afraid,  but  rather  angry,  and  somewhat  ;;larmed 
at  its  intrusion,  believing  it  to  be  some  earthly  visi- 
tant. Continuing  to  gaze,  however,  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  this  could  not  be  the  case,  and  closed 
my  eyes :  opening  them  again  soon  after,  the  form 
still  appeared.  I  perfectly  remember  the  fashion 
and  colour  of  its  garments  and  expression  of  its 
features.  The  spectre  stood  alone  amid  the  gloom, 
exactly  like  a  portrait  painted  on  a  dark  and  opaque  ; 
ground,  only  with  all  the  distinctness  and  relievo  of 
a  real  figure.  Gradually  the  visage  became  so  un- 
pleasing  that  I  shut  my  eyes  a  second  time;  on 
looking  again,  I  only  half  unclosed  them,  so  that  I 
beheld  only  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  figure, 
(which  were  folded  on  its  breast,)  and  part  of  its 
dress,  on  which  I  gazed  for  some  minutes,  till  at 
length  I  heard  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  and  to  my 
great  satisfaction  the  phantom  disappeared. 
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I  could  not  be  deceived  in  this  visitation ;  I  had 
neither  dreamed,  nor  been  deceived  by  any  machi- 
nation of  others;  nor  was  there  a  possibility  for 
any  faint  ray  of  light  to  enter  that  side  of  the  apart- 
ment, so  as  to  produce  fantastic  forms,  which  fancy 
might  shape  into  a  human  figure.  I  heard  not  the 
slightest  sound,  save  only  the  whistling  of  the  blast, 
and  the  beating  of  a  heavy  shower  on  my  casement. 

On  looking  accidentally  into  a  very  interesting 
work,  Black's  Life  of  Tasso,  I  am  flattered  by 
observing  such  a  coincidence  of  opinion  between 
myself  and  that  soaring  and  gigantic  genius,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  passage. 

"  Wonderful  is  the  force  of  the  representative 
faculty ;  and  though  it  should  seem  that  it  would 
be  most  powerful,  when  (as  in  sleep)  the  soul, 
unoccupied  with  the  impressions  of  external  objects, 
is  collected  into  herself  j  yet,  it  sometimes  happens 
that,  with  the  most  amazing  violence,  it  chains  the 
senses,  and  so  deceives  them  that  they  can  no  longer 
"distinguish  their  proper  objects.  This  I  have  learned 
from  poets,  to  whom  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  much 
credit  is  due,  and  (for  example)  Petrarch  thus 
sings : 

Che  perche 

Mille  cosi  riguardi  intento  e  fiso, 
P  Solo  una  donna  veggio,  e'l  buo  bel  viso. 
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And  again, 

Perroche  spesso  (or  chi  fia  che  me'l  creda?,) 
Nell'  acqua  chiara,  e  sopra  l'erba  verde 
Jo  1'  ho  veduta,  ne'l  tronco  d'un  faggioj 
E  iu  bianca  nube  si  fatla,  che  Leda 
Avria  ben  dello,  che  sua  figlia  perde, 
Come  Stella,  che'l  sol  copre  col  raggio. 

"  And,  before  him,  the  prince  of  poets,  describ- 
ing Dido  as  enamoured  of  Eneas,  had  said 

Ilium,  absens,  absentem  auditque,  videtque. 

"  Assuredly  there  are  certain  alienations  of 
mind,  which,  no  less  than  dreams,  can  represent 
falsehoods  as  truth ;  nay  can  effect  this  with  still 
greater  energy ;  since  in  sleep  only  the  sentiments, 
in  madness  the  whole  reason  is  chained."  ' 

The  singular  malady  of  Tasso,  which  at  last 
wholly  overpowered  his  admirable  faculties,  is  well 
known,  and  has  been  dilated  on  with  persevering 
industry  of  research,  and  acute  penetration,  by 
Mr.  Black. 

By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  we  may  account 
for  the  visions  which  haunted  Petrarch,  which  are 
so  minutely  described  in  his  letters,  and  for  the 
mysterious  warning  of  Lord  Lyttelton.     I   never 

,  Black's  Life  of  Tasso,  II.  ?  ?. 
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indeed  myself  heard  a  voice ;  but  I  can  easily  sup- 
pose, that  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye  is  capable  of 
being  deceived.  In  the  same  manner  also,  the 
truth  of  the  second  sight,  so  prevalent  in  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands,  may  at  once  be  supported ;  and  the 
common  arguments  in  favour  of  its  supernatural 
origin,  in  great  measure  confuted. 

Strange  as  this  phenomenon  may  appear,  it  is 
perhaps  not  more  difficult  to  account  for  than  other 
natural  occurrences;  especially  many  of  those  which 
are  described  in  Darwin's  Zoonomia. 

I  am  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  F.  A. 


ULJU 
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N°  LXXX. 

il.rUiJ 
On  the  Maladies  of  Men  of  Genu,  I . 

TO    THE    BUMINATOR 

Oct.  181J. 
SIR, 

A  certain  degree  of  mental  insanity  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  a  necessary  attendant  on  those 
individuals,  who,  being  gifted  with  excessive  sensi- 
bility, labour  under  a  deficiency  of  the  vital  organs. 
It  is  in  this  manner,  that  Dr  Johnson  has  distin- 
guished the  malady  of  Collins  :  "  His  was  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  vital  rather  than  of  the  intellectual 
powers."  Such  men  generally  pass  their  days  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  suffering  and  warfare ;  requiring 
often  more  fortitude  than  the  hazardous  employ- 
ments of  the  soldier.  The  mere  look  or  tone  of  voice 
of  an  uncongenial  character,  (and  all  are  unconge- 
nial by  whom  they  are  surrounded,)  is  sufficient  to 
produce  exquisite  agony,  and  the  deepest  depression. 
Thus,  too  often,  before  the  age  of  manhood  is 
attained,  the  frame  of  the  youthful  poet  is  worn 
out  in  its  struggles.  The  sensibilities  with  which 
he  is  endowed,  although  they  are  adapted  to  pro- 
duce intense   and    elevated    delight,    unavoidably 
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expose  him  in  a  like  degree  to  suffer  from  disagree- 
able impressions  j  and  the  reign  of  the  latter  too 
often  predominates. 

If  a  cure  can  be  found  for  this  deplorable  evil, 
it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  influence  of  early  edu- 
cation. But  it  is  too  often  the  lot  of  such  gifted 
individuals,  '*  fallen  on  evil  days,"  to  be  surrounded 
in  their  youth  by  relations  and  guardians  incapable 
of  rearing  the  tender  germ  that  is  intrusted  to  their 
charge.  Thus,  we  have  to  mourn  the  fate  of  Col- 
lins, of  Chatterton,  of  Kirke  White :  and  alas !  of 
numerous  other  gifted  individuals,  many  of  whom 
have  expired  in  obscurity,  never  emerging  so  far  as 
to  obtain,  while  alive,  the  notice  of  the  world ;  a 
remark  which  is  very  forcibly  impressed  on  my 
attention,  while  I  contemplate  some  anonymous 
productions  of  exquisite  beauty,  whose  authors  are, 
perhaps,  now  mouldering  in  the  grave,  while  their 
names  are  for  ever  consigned  to  oblivion.  Among 
these,  perhaps  I  might  venture  to  mention  a  poem 
entitled  the  "  Hypochondriac,"  published  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  for  March  1811. 

But  when  the  fortunate  sons  of  the  Muse,  who 
have  had  the  happiness  to  pass  their  early  life  in, 
congenial  scenes,  or  who  are  by  nature  gifted  with 
temperaments  so  happy,  that  the  sweets  of  life  only 
are  perceived  by  them,  while  its  bitters  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  cup,  or  glide  innocuous  over  the 
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palate,  when  such  fortunate  individuals  iudulge 
themselves  in  deriding  woes  which  they  never  ex- 
perienced, and  in  passing  judgment  on  men,  with 
whom  they  scarcely  ever  had  a  feeling  in  unison, 
the  case  is  melancholy  indeed !  I  cannot  repress 
my  indignation.  "  They  who  are  lamented,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Southey,  "  as  the  victims  of  genius, 
have  been,  almost  in  every  instance,  the  victims  of 
their  own  vices ;  while  genius  has  been  made,  like 
charity,  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  to  excuse 
that  which  in  reality  it  aggravates."  In  the  same 
kind  of  spirit,  Burns  has  been  censured  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  for  feeling  always  in  extremes.  The 
fallacy  of  such  opinions  is  so  obvious,  that  I  blush 
for  their  supporters.  By  what  spell  or  talisman  are 
the  sensibilities  of  a  Burns  or  a  Cowper,  with 
nerves  trembling  at  every  vernal  zephyr  with  ecstasy, 
to  be  steeled  and  ossified  at  the  return  of  the  north 
wind  and  the  tempest?  By  what  mode  of  discipline 
are  the  faculties  of  such  minds  to  be  bent  down  to 
the  petty  considerations  and  mechanical  ceremonies 
of  ordinary  life  ?  By  what  rules  are  men  whose  heart 
and  soul  are  set  on  the  acquisition  of  immortality, 
to  become  engrossed  in  the  pitiful  employments  of 
an  accountant,  or  an  attorney's  clerk  ?  If  such  a 
change  can  be  effected,  by  what  magic  will  the 
same  exquisite  tone  of  frame  again  be  restored,  that 
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once  gave  rise  to  poetic  ecstasy,  and  poetic  enchant- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  concluding  Essay 
"on  the  Culture  of  certain  Intellectual  Habits,"  has 
benevolently  established  a  theory  from  which  might 
arise  a  new  order  of  things ;  the  harshness  and 
coarseness  of  the  worldling  would  be  softened  and 
eradicated,  and  the  man  of  genius  and  sensibility  pro- 
tected from  hypochondriacism,  despair  and  insanity. 
But  alas !  although  the  genius  of  Mr.  S.  has  formed 
a  fairy  paradise,  it  is  yet  to  be  feared,  that  it  is 
founded  less  on  the  cold  principles  of  truth  and 
reason,  than  on  the  creations  of  his  own  vivid 
imagination. 

With  regard  to  engrafting  "habits"  of  taste 
and  refined  enjoyment  on  the  man  of  business,  the 
politician  or  the  lawyer,  it  is  a  hopeless  task ;  all 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero  would  here  be  ineffectual. 
And  as  to  the  poet,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  "  poet  a 
nascitur  non  Jit."  The  poetical  character  is  not 
amenable  to  human  laws  5  in  proof  of  which,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  advert  to  the  fact,  that  all  other 
characters  may  be  formed  by  human  art.  Educa- 
tion, even  after  the  age  of  forty,  may  create  a  meta- 
physician, a  mathematician,  a  lawyer,  a  grammarian, 
&c.  &c.;  but  the  inspiration  of  a  Divine  Power 
only  can  bestow  the  "  Divina  particula  aurce  " 
of  the^poet. 
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If  any  real  cure  can  be  found  for  the  sufferings 
of  men,  such  as  Burns,  or  Cowper,  or  Collins,  or 
Tasso,  or  Chatterton,  it  is  to  be  sought  in  that 
elevation  of  soul,    and  confidence   in   their  own 
powers,  inculcated  by  Beattie,  "  Know  thine  own 
worth,  and  reverence  the  lyre."     Inspired  by  such 
a  sentiment,  the  man  of  true  genius  exists  conti- 
nually in  a  world  of  his  own.     Like  an  enthusiastic 
lover,  he  beholds  only  one  object.     Protected,  as  if 
by  an  invincible  talisman,  he  moves  amid  the  splen- 
dour and  tumult  of  courts ;  amid  all  the  folly  and 
coarseness  of  ordinary  life,  he  replies  mechanically 
to  the  frothy  nothings  and  ceremonious  salutations 
of  every-day  characters;  and  smiles  to  think,  that 
he  carries  within  himself  inexhaustible  sources  of 
exalted  enjoyment,  for  which  alone  he  lives,  and 
which  have  elevated  his  mind  far  above  each  ignoble 
feeling,  and  above  the  weakness  of  being  inter- 
rupted or  distressed  by  ordinary  causes;  but  alas  ! 
even  all  this  is  but  a  phantasm;  self-possession  is 
not  to  be  acquired  by  those  whose  vital  organs  are 
worn  out  by  the  workings  of  a  too  powerful  spirit, 
whose  nerves  are  trembling  with  irritability,  and 
whose  detestation  of  vice  and  folly,  of  coarseness 
and  meanness,  and  error  and  obstinacy,  and  vulgar 
prejudice  and  presumption,  is  too  strong  to  permit 
them  to  move  through  the   disgusting  circles  of 
ordinary  life,  with  a  mind  "  unclouded  and  at  rest." 

H.  F.  A. 
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N°  LXXXI. 

On  the  culture  of  Taste  and  Imagination. 

TO    THE    RUMINATOB. 

Oct.  1812. 
SIR, 

If,  according  to  the  benevolent  theory  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  it  were  possible  to  excite  the  dormant 
faculties  of  taste  and  imagination  in  worldly-minded 
people,  it  would  probably  be  effected  by  the  peru- 
sal of  our  best  poetry,  in  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of 
the  country,  at  those  very  seasons  of  the  year  which 
are  described  by  the  poet,  and  amid  scenery  similar 
to  that  by  which  the  inspired  strains  were  fostered 
Amid  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  a  city  life,  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  that  undivided  attention  can  be  be- 
stowed on  the  divine  strains  of  a  Milton,  or  a  Thom- 
son. Their  gilded  volumes  repose  undisturbed,  as 
a  mere  ornament,  on  the  tables  of  the  boudoir,  or 
the  "  crowded  saloon;"  or,  if  opened,  they  are 
perused  with  sickly  and  undisguised  disgust,  or 
faint  and  affected  commendation. 

It  is  justly  and  beautifully  observed  by  the  Edin- 
burgh reviewers,  that  "There  is  a  sort  of  poetry 
no  doubt,  as  there  is  a  sort  of  flowers,  which  can 
bear  the  broad  sun  and  the  ruffling  winds  of  the 
world ;  which  thrive  under  the  hands  and  eyes  of 
indiscriminating  multitudes,  and  please  as  much  in 
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hot  and  crowded  saloons,  as  in  their  own  sheltered 
repositories;  but  the  finer  and  the  purer  sorts  blos- 
som only  in  the  shade,  and  give  out  their  sweets 
but  to  those,  who  seek  them  in  the  quiet  and  seclu- 
sion of  the  scenes  which  gave  them  birth.  There 
are  torrents  and  cascades,  which  attract  the  admira- 
tion of  loitering  parties,  and  of  which  even  the 
busy  must  turn  aside  to  catch  a  transient  glance : 
but  the  haunted  stream  steals  through  a  still  and  a 
solitary  landscape,  and  its  beauties  are  never  revealed 
but  to  him  who  strays  in  calm  contemplation  by  its 
course,  and  follows  its  wanderings  with  undistracted 
and  unimpatieni  admiration." 

But,  at  this  delightful  season  of  the  year,  is  it 
possible,  when  residing  in  the  country,  to  read  the 
exquisitely  correct,  and  inchanting  delineations  of 
Thomson's  "  Autumn,"  or  the  fascinating  pages  of 
"  Mary  de  Clifford," '  and  look  abroad  to  the 
breathing  commentary  on  the  words  of  the  poet, 
without  feeling  that  the  beauties  of  every  scene  are 
enhanced,  and  a  "  sweet  and  indissoluble  connec- 
tion "  gradually  formed,  between  the  intellectual 
and  material  world ;  a  connection  which  forms  the 
indispensable  basis  of  taste  and  imagination,  and 
mental  refinement? 

1  The  Editor  doubts  whether  he  ought  to  suffer  this  praise 
to  stand;  but  it  comes  from  a  partial  friend,  and  he  will  not 
strike  it  out.    Editor. 
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How  infinitely  more  delightful  are  the  recol- 
lections I  preserve  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Questions, 
and  Homer's  Odyssey,  which  I  happened  to  read  of 
my  own  free  choice,  amid  the  freedom  and  tran- 
quillity of  rural  scenery,  than  even  of  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  and  Theocritus,  which  were  conned  ever 
under  the  eye  of  a  master,  amid  the  constraint  and 
the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  seminary ' 

But  I  could  dwell  with  yet  more  pleasure  on 
my  first  perusal  of  T.  Warton's  "  Ode  on  the  Ap- 
proach of  Summer,"  of  Milton's  "  Lycidas,"  and 
the  morning  hymn,  in  "  Paradise  Lost."  My  read- 
ing was  generally  commenced  at  the  twilight  hour. 
— I  began  with  Warton.  As  I  recited  the  passage, 
beginning  "  Oft  when  thy  season,  sweetest  queen," 
how  delightful  to  meet  in  reality  eveiy  image  and 
every  charm  which  they  described  !  My  temples 
were  fanned  by  the  western  "  breezes  that  rustled 
over  the  deep  embattled  corn;"  my  path  was  illu- 
minated with  lingering  light,  from  the  "  ruby 
chambers  of  the  west;"  the  *'  mild  radiance,"  fell 
on  the  mouldering  "  towers"  of  Kilchurn,  orDun- 
staffnage  castle,  and  illuminated  the  grey  rocks  and 
purple  heath  of  the  mountain  summit,  after  every 
object  beneath  was  lost  in  obscurity.  But  I  must 
conclude  abruptly,  from  an  apprehension  that  such 
egotism  cannot  be  forgiven. 

H.  F.  A. 
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N°  LXXXII. 

On  the  Effects  of  Rural  Scenery,  particularly  the 
Scottish  Highlands. 

TO    THE    RUMINATOR. 
SIR,  Oct.  1812. 

In  preparing  for  your  inspection  a  brief 
and  hurried  sketch  of  the  short  and  melancholy 

life  of  my  unfortunate  friend  \V ,  the  beautiful 

scene  in  which  his  appearance  hist  excited  my  at- 
tention presented  itself  vividly  to  my  remembrance. 
It  is  seldom  perhaps  at  the  time  they  are  first  visited, 
that  grand  and  romantic  scenes  are  viewed  with  a  pro- 
per degree  of  unalloyed  enjoyment.  Too  often,  the 
fatigues  of  travelling,  especially  if  one  is  obliged  to 
modulate  his  conduct  and  emotions  to  the  various, 
and  sometimes  discordant  opinions  of  a  party,  and 
accidents  of  weather,  &c.  infuse  a  bitter  alloy  into 
the  cup  of  pleasure.  It  is  afterwards,  when  in  hours 
of  bodily  repose,  and  mental  energy,  the  scenes  are 
vividly  presented  by  remembrance,  that  fancy 
revels  in  visionary  creations,  and  the  mind  becoming 
independent  of  the  realities  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, fixes  itself  on  the  "  past,  the  distant,  and 
the  future." 
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It  was  at  this  veiy  season  of  the  year,  that  I 
first  visited  the  Scottish  highlands ;  and  now,  no 
sooner  arises  a  fine  autumnal  morning,  than  in  ima- 
gination I  escape  from  the  flat  and  unvaried  scenes 
of  my  little  farm,  and  once  more  seem  to  behold 
the  magnificent  and  sublime  landscape,  arrayed  in 
the  gossamery  haze,  and  illuminated  by  the  yellow 
gleams,  of  this  inchanting  season. 

It  is  thus  that  to  a  poetical  mind  the  continual 
presence  of  magnificent  scenery  is  not  essentially 
necessary.  Although  surrounding  objects  are  nei- 
ther striking  nor  romantic, 

"  Yet  is  poetic  impulse  given 
By  the  green  earth,  and  clear  blue  heaven." 

Scott. 

And  the  mind  revels  with  all  the  fervour  of  enjoy- 
ment in  its  own  creations.  In  the  last  melancholy 
letter,  which  winds  up  that  painfully  affecting  tra- 
gedy, Hayley's  Life  of  Cowper,  the  poet  observes, 
**  The  country  that  you  have  had  in  prospect  has 
always  been  admired  for  its  beauties;  but  the 
wretch  who  can  derive  no  gratification  from  a  view 
of  Nature,  even  under  the  disadvantages  of  her  most 
ordinary  dress,  will  have  no  eye  to  admire  her  in 
any." 

Yet,  however  just  the  remark  of  Cowper,  I 
have  often  thought  that  to  a  person  of  a  cultivated 
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and  poetical  mind,  the  Scottish  highlands  present 
such  a  sphere  of  inexhaustible  pleasures  and  delight- 
ful research,  as  no  other  region  could  possibly  afford ; 
and  I  have  often  wished  that  with  adequate  talents 
I  had  also  the  power  of  devoting  myself  to  the  col- 
lection of  Celtic  legends,  blending  with  their  nar- 
rative pictures  of  the  wild  and  sublime  scenery  in 
which  they  were  discovered.  To  no  country  can 
the  beautiful  stanza  of  Lord  Byron  with  so  much 
justice  be  applied. 

"  To  sit  alone,  to  muse  on  flood  and  fell, 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 

And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 

With  the  wild  flock,  that  never  need  a  fold; 
Alone,  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 

This  is  not  solitude ;  tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  see  her  stores 
unrolled." 

I  never  lived  in  any  region  where  I  found  myself 
so  independent  of  human  society,  and  so  completely 
engrossed  by  "  supernatural  cheer." '  As  often  as 
I  watched  the  declining  sunbeams  of  an  autumn 
day,  gleaming  on  the  placid  waters  of  Loch  Ven- 

1  "  Rich  are  his  walks  with  supernatural  cheer." 

Wordsworth. 
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nachar,  Loch  Katrine,  or  the  wilder  and  more 
desolate  Loch  Ow,  I  found  myself,  as  it  were, 
wholly  abstracted  from  every  earthly  tie,  and  could 
not  help  looking  forward  with  peculiar  pleasure  to 
the  moonlight  evening  that  was  to  succeed,  in  which 
I  was  fully  assured  of  beholding  the  mysterious 
revel,  of  the  Daoine  Sphie,  or  men  of  peace ;  of 
hearing  the  sweet  music  which  floats  around  the 
"  fairy  habitation  of  a  multitude  j"  besides  encoun- 
tering more  than  one  of  those  awful  forms  of  doubt- 
ful character,  that  are  known  to  haunt  almost  every 
lake  and  rocky  pass,  in  that  region  of  enchantment. 
The  propensity  of  mankind  to  investigate  the 
terrific  and  the  marvellous,  is  universal.  Perhaps 
no  passion  or  belief,  not  even  that  of  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  is  more  prevalent ;  more  inseparably  an 
inmate  of  the  human  breast,  than  that  of  a  certain 
undefined  emotion  of  awe  and  apprehension,  at  the 
idea  of  an  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits. 
(It  has  been  admirably  pourtrayed  by  that  inimitable 
author  Miss  Baillie,  in  her  tragedy  of  Orra.)  In 
no  country  is  there  such  an  infinite  share  of  terrific 
legend,  and  indeed  of  traditionary  tales,  of  every 
description,  as  in  the  Scottish  highlands.  Yet  a 
little  longer,  and  not  even  the  faintest  traces  of  the 
warlike,  or  even  of  the  pastoral  life  will  remain, 
and  with  them  will  die  away  every  vestige  of  those 
poetic  treasures. 
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Many  of  them  indeed  live  in  the  pages  of  Scott, 
of  which  the  "  Glenfinlas"  is  an  admirable  speci- 
men; and  the  recent  "Essays"  of  Mrs.  Grant  are 
highly  estimable;  but,  comparatively  speaking,  little 
or  nothing  has  yet  been  achieved,  on  this  wide  and 
interesting  field. 

H.  F.  A. 
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N°  LXXXIII. 

On  the  Effects  of  Neglect  and  Censure  on  certain 
Minds. 

There  are  minds  of  such  delicacy  and  morbid 
irritability,  such  for  example  as  that  of  Collins,  that 
without  a  certain  degree  of  encouragement,  they 
pine  in  premature  decay,  and  sink  into  hopeless 
insanity. 

"  It  has  been  too  much  the  practice,"  observes 
Mr.  Southey,  "  to  complain  that  genius  is  neglected, 
and  to  blame  the  public,  when  the  public  are  not 
in  fault."  But  is  not  the  single  instance,  already 
alluded  to,  almost  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this 
remark  ?  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character,"  and 
"  Ode  on  the  Passions,"  when  stung  by  the  neglect 
and  cruelty  with  which  his  poems  had  been  received, 
he' collected  all  the  remaining  copies,  and  committed 
them  with  his  own  hand  to  the  flames !  Was  the 
poet  in  this  instance  the  '*  victim  of  his  own  vices," 
or  of  the  treatment  he  had  experienced  ? 

Yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  most  certain,  that 
such  depression  argues  a  weakness  of  mind,  which, 
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however,  is  often  the  unavoidable  concomitant  of  a 
powerful  imagination,  and  extreme  susceptibility. 

An  author  is  perhaps  never  so  likely  to  write 
well,  as  when  he  guides  his  pen  "  with  fhe  careless- 
ness of  despair,"  reckless  alike  of  the  applause  or 
censure  of  others,  and  alive  only  to  the  private  and 
selfish  gratification  of  literary  employment. 

He  is  then  in  that  frame  of  mind,  in  which, 
above  all  others,  he  is  most  likely  to  produce 
"  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn."  He 
who  is  happy  in  himself,  whose  writings  are  such 
as  to  excite  and  to  gratify  his  own  feelings,  is  un- 
questionably the  most  likely  to  excite  sympathy 
and  powerful  emotion  in  others.  And,  oh,  how 
infinitely  superior  are  works  which  have  been  the 
offspring  of  real  emotion,  which  have  issued  from 
the  heart  of  the  writer,  to  such  as  have  been  the 
forced  and  unnatural  produce  of  labour  and  con- 
straint, and  effort  and  artifice! 

In  a  work  of  genius,  every  page,  every  sentence, 
every  line,  must  be  fervid  and  glowing ;  the  heart 
must  always  be  interested ;  the  delineations  must 
be  felt,  and  deeply  felt,  both  by  author  and  reader. 
Wherever  the  pen  does  not  glide  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  thoughts  do  not  flow  with  enthu- 
siastic fervour,  the  paper  ought  instantly  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fire.  All  artifice,  all  constraint  are 
,  despicable.     Where  the  writer  is  not  forcibly  im- 
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pelled  by  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart,  he  ought 
never  to  think  of  writing  at  all.  An  author  ought 
to  take  up  the  pen  only  for  his  own  solace,  to 
relieve  and  soothe  a  heart  bursting  with  elevated 
passions,  and  to  delight  himself  by  fixing  his  fa- 
vourite trains  of  thought,  emotions  and  imagery. 

H.  F.  A. 

Oct.  1812. 
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N°  LXXXIV. 

On  the  Dangerous  Effects  of  Praise. 

TO    THE    BUMINATOR. 
SIR, 

You  have  sometimes  deplored  the  influence 
of  censure  and  neglect  in  repressing  the  productions 
of  genius.  There  really  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
little  reason  for  this.  The  effect  of  praise  is,  in  my 
opinion,  far  more  dangerous  to  minds  of  morbid 
susceptibility  than  that  of  censure. 

Adversity  has  almost  invariably  been  found 
favourable  to  greatness  of  character.  Almost  every 
original  genius,  every  hero,  every  creator  of  his 
own  fortune,  has  been  the  child  of  adversity. 

That  praise,  instead  of  bracing,  frequently  ener- 
vates the  mind.  Cowper  appears  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  this,  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
letters,  in  which  he  desires  his  correspondents  not 
to  extol  his  epistolary  powers,  as  such  praise  would 
infallibly  lead  to  their  extinction. 

Self-possession,  that  independence  and  freedom 
of  soul,  that  nice  equilibrium  of  the  mind,  which 
constitute  the  first  of  intellectual  blessings,  are  sel- 
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dom  to  be  attained  but  by  him  who  lives  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  under  the  influence  of  a  cloud. 

I  am  indeed  thoroughly  convinced  that  to  bear 
praise,  requires  a  much  greater  degree  of  fortitude 
than  to  withstand  censure.  Perhaps  it  is  carrying 
this  too  far,  when  I  add  that  it  appears  not  impro- 
bable that  to  the  censure  so  liberally  bestowed  on 
Lord  Byron's  first  publication,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  bold  and  fervid  strains  of  '•  Childe  Harolde."  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  noble  Lord's  power  of  with- 
standing flattery  may  be  equal  to  his  fortitude  in 
resisting  whatever  debilitating  influence  arises  from 
censure.  But,  in  truth,  censure  is  not  debilitating; 
and  praise  and  flattery  undoubtedly  are  so. 

I  would  rather  endure  the  most  cutting  con- 
tempt, and  the  most  poignant  wounds  of  the  critic, 
which  in  truth  would  give  me  no  pain  whatever, 
than  I  would  encounter  praise  ;  especially  from  one 
whose  judgment  I  value.  To  me  this  is  ruinous;, 
and  I  should  be  more  sleepless,  feverish,  and  de- 
pressed for  the  next  fortnight,  than  all  the  adver- 
sity I  have  yet  known  has  ever  rendered  me.  The 
pleasures  of  literary  employment  are  pure,  elevated, 
and  independent.  Applause  is  not  requisite  to  ex- 
cite the  exertion  of  one  to  whom  that  exertion  is 
in  itself  the  first  of  gratifications. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

H.  R. 
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N°  LXXXV. 

*  Here  much  !  ruminate,  as  much  I  may, 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come."         CowrER. 


TO    THE    RUMINATOR. 
SIR, 

If#I  may  be  allowed  to  draw  an  estimate 
«f  your  character  from  your  writings,  you  will  not 
be  averse  to  follow  the  example  of  your  great  pre- 
decessor the  Spectator,  in  admitting  subjects  of  a 
moral,  and  even  of  a  religious  nature,  into  your 
excellent  work.  In  that  admirable  book  essays  of 
this  nature  do  not  form  even  at  present  its  least 
attraction ;  and  those  readers  who  are  tired  with 
the  eternal  mention  of  the  '•  fair  sex,"  turn  to  the 
Saturday  papers  with  increasing  pleasure,  as  to  a 
constant  fund  of  gratification.  The  very  title  which 
you  have  assumed,  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
chosen  in  something  of  that  turn  of  mind,  in  which 
the  pensive  and  moral  Cowper  wrote  the  beautiful 
lines  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  How 
indeed  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  ruminate,  without 
sometimes  turning  his  thoughts  to  the  most  impor- 
tant, as  well  as  serious,  of  all  subjects !  without 
rot.  ii.  p- 
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affirming  with  Prior  in  his  "  Solomon,"  that  "  whp 
thinks  must  mourn,"  it  may  be  justly  asserted,  that 
he  who  thinks  at  all  must  sometimes  think  on 
serious  things.  Literary  occupations  are  captivating, 
poetry  is  delightful,  public  employments  are  en- 
gaging as  well  as  useful ;  but  none  of  these  engage 
our  attention  in  a  manner  so  congenial  to  our  nature 
as  men,  mortal  men  and  yet  destined  to  immortal- 
ity; as  thoughts  of  a  higher  order  do,  thoughts 
%\  hat  we  shall  be,  rather  than  of  what  we  are. 

When  our  ideas  take  this  turn,  it  isNon  religion, 
revealed  religion,  for  in  truth  there  is  no  other,  that 
we  must  repose  our  hopes.  Every  where  else  we 
shall  soon  perceive  that,  like  Noah's  dove,  they  will 
find  no  rest,  no  abiding  place,  till  they  return  to 
the  ark  where  they  set  out.  Your  varied  and  ex- 
tensive reading  must  have  taught  you,  that  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  philosophers,  and  free  thinkers, 
have  laid  a  great  stress  upon  what  they  call  natural 
religion  ;  by  which  they  mean  some  innate  princi- 
ple which  leads  men  to  worship  God,  who  have 
never  known  any  thing  of  his  revealed  will.  And 
they  argue  that  such  persons  may  and  do  worship 
him  properly,  without  the  assistance  of  revelation. 
They  have  been  ably  answered  and  clearlu  refuted, 
by  many  learned  and  excellent  writers}  but,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  strongest  argument  of  all  has  not 
Uen  sufficiently,   if  at  all,   urged  against  them. 
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There  is  not,  there  never  was  any  natural  religion ; 
there  never  was  a  time,  place,  or  country  where 
revealed  religion  was  wholly  unknown  ;  and  those 
ideas  with  which  revelation  has  furnished  them, 
such  persons  have  applied  to  their  supposed  state  of 
nature.  That  this  is  true  in  modern  times,  and  in 
christian  countries,  is  sufficiently  obvious  j  and  if 
we  consider  that  all  mankind,  wherever  dispersed, 
are  descended  from  one  common  ancestor,  and  that 
to  him  repeated  revelations  were  made  (whether 
that  ancestor  be  considered  Adam  or  Noah,)  we 
cannot  wonder  that  some  remembrance  of  circum- 
stances so  interesting  should  remain  among  them, 
however  darkened  by  tradition,  or  rendered  obscure 
by  lapse  of  time.  But  as  it  may  be  replied  to  this 
argument,  that  the  whole  force  of  it  depends  upon 
the  revelation  which  they  deny,  by  which  we  are 
assured  that  all  mankind  sprung  from  Noah  and 
Adam,  we  must  have  recourse  to  profane  history  to 
prove  that  no  such  state  of  things  does,  or  ever  did 
exist. 

Now,  whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Bryant's 
fanciful  theory,  in  his  very  learned  and  ingenious 
mythological  work,  as  to  its  minute  parts,  no  man 
who  has  read  it  will,  I  believe,  venture  to  deny,  as 
a  general  conclusion  resulting  from  it,  that  the 
heathen  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  the 
parent  of  the  Roman  superstitions,  and  was  itself 
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immediately  derived  from  Phoenicia,  owed  its  origin 
to  the  corrupted  traditions  of  the  early  scripture 
history  and  patriarchal  ages.  But  this  important 
truth  does  not  rest  upon  Bryant's  authority  only. 
Many  writers  before  him  have  noticed  it,  though 
not  at  such  length ;  and  he  probably  owed  many  of 
his  arguments  to  the  learned  Gale,  a  more  sober, 
and  to  say  truth,  a  much  duller  writer.  And  in- 
deed, even  a  schoolboy  can  hardly  read  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  without  being  struck  with  the  idea, 
that  it  had  its  ground -work  in  the  bible  history, 
corrupted  by  tradition. 

These  arguments  however  apply  only  to  the 
leligions  of  Greece  and  Romej  if  we  proceed  to 
that  of  Mahomet,  which  is  now  spread  over  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  globe,  we  shall  find  that  the  Koran 
acknowledges  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  reve-, 
ations.  It  is  not  there  then  that  natural  religion  is 
to  be  found.  Is  it  among  the  Chinese  or  Hindoos? 
Of  the  early  ages  of  China  we  have  no  credible 
account,  and  the  excellent  Confucius  was  only  a 
moral  philosopher,  who  left  the  religion,  or  rather 
the  stupid  idolatry  of  his  country,  just  as  he  found 
it.  But  we  know  that  the  Hindoos  pretend  to 
various  and  very  remote  revelations;  and  Mr.  Mau- 
rice has  shewn  us,  in  a  very  clew  and  convincing 
maimer,  that  those  revelations  were  derived  from 
the  Bible,  and  that  even  some  of  the  more  absiruse 
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mysteries  of  the  christian  faith  are  to  be  found  in 
them.  If  we  go  to  America,  a  newly  discovered 
country,  where,  if  any  where,  this  phantom  of 
natural  religion  might  be  expected  to  be  found,  the 
result  of  our  researches  will  be  the  same.  Mexico 
and  Peru,  the  only  regular  governments  found  fhere 
when  the  Spaniards  invaded  and  conquered  them, 
both  pretended  to  an  immediate  revelation,  made 
to  their  first  monarch.  And  the  revelation  of  each, 
when  traced  to  its  source,  shews  obvious  marks  of 
its  being  founded  on  traditions,  brought  by  the  first 
settlers  from  the  Old  World,  and  accommodated  to 
the  pride  of  the  rising  colony.  Even  at  this  day, 
however  faint  the  remnant  of  religious  worship  is 
among  them,  all  the  tribes  of  American  Indians, 
all  the  families  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  ascribe  its 
origin  to  a  revelation ;  and  evident  traces  of  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  fall  of  man  are  to  be  found 
in  the  religions  rites  of  the  negroes  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa. 

I]nt  perhaps  this  religion  of  nature,  in  any 
degree  of  perfection,  can  be  looked  for  only  where 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  Let  us  inquire 
of  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whether  it  has 
ever  been  found  among  them.  Socrates,  the  best 
and  wisest  of  them  all,  will  tell  us  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  how  to  worship  God  properly,  unles? 
he  would  be  pleased  to  make  a  revelation  of  his 
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■will  for  that  purpose ;  and  he  actually  foretold,  and 
so  did  Plato,  that  a  divine  person  would  be  sent 
into  the  world  for  that  important  end.  Like 
Socrates,  the  great,  the  admirable  Cicero  knew  that 
the  popular  religion  was  false,  but  believed  it  to 
be  a  corruption  of  that  which  was  true.  They  are 
therefore  by  no  means  examples  of  natural  religion, 
but  are  rather  proofs  that  the  most  shining  abilities, 
the  deepest  researches  of  thought,  are  insufficient, 
without  that  wisdom  which  cometh  Jrom  above. 
That  word  of  salvation,  which  they  wanted,  has 
been  granted  to  us.  Let  us  embrace  it  with  joy; 
let  us  abide  in  it  with  thankfulness. 

I  am,  &c. 

P.M. 
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N'LXXXVI. 

Minds  of  certain  high  Endowments  unfit  for  Ordi- 
nary Society. 

TO      THE     RUMINATOR. 

Nov.  12,  181«. 
5IR, 

I  can  hardly  expect  that  you  will  admit  such 
fragments  as  the  following :    yet  as  they  contain 

some  undisguised  delineations  of  the  mind Yet 

even  in  this  respect  I  cannot  suppose  that  they  are 
worthy  of  your  notice  ! — I  entreat  therefore  your 
forgiveness  for  this  intrusion.  I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant 

H.  F.  A. 

Letter  from to 

" Castle,  Scotland,  Oct.  G, 1 812. 

Yes, you  may  give  another  dinner 

to and but  I  will  not  be  present     I 

will  not  leave  the  country,  the  fields,  woods  and 
rivers,  for  any  reasoning  or  persuasions,  (even 
though  you  should  urge  your  proposal  with  all  Kje 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes)  for  at  least  three  weeks 
to  come. 

Give  another  dinner;  spare  neither  wine  nor 
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venison,  nor  promises  and  apologies,  which  yoa  so 
well  know  how  to  introduce.     Yoa  know  I  have 

promised  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power 

and  every  thing  I  will  do,  except  giving  my  personal 
attendance  at  present. 

Laugh  at  me  as/  you  please,  call  it  obstinacy, 
effeminacy,  self-indulgence,  what  you  will,  you 
will  at  least  however  admit  that  my  resolution 
carries  a  shadow  of  reason  along  with  it,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  too  ill  at  present,  too  feverish  and 
too  feeble,  and  altogether  too  nearly  dead  already, 
to  admit  of  my  acceding  to  your  plans,  without  not 
only  the  risk,  but  the  certainty,  of  incurring  abso- 
lute death  in  consequence ;  and  I  am  not  inclined 
to  sacrifice  life  in  such  a  cause  :  were  it  not  for  this 
consideration,  I  should  say,  it  matters  little  what  I 
do.  When  the  means  of  enjoyment  are  departed, 
when  I  live  no  longer  either  for  society  or  solitude, 
when  I  cease  to  derive  any  satisfaction  from  studv 
or  from  the  charms  of  rural  scenery,  I  ought  not 
to  wish  for  a  prolongation  of  so  useless  an  existence. 
But  it  any  method  can  restore  my  health,  and  what 
is  of  all  considerations  to  me  the  most  important, 
my  own  self-approbation,  it  is  exactly  that  mode  of 
life  to  which  you  have  so  absurdly  ascribed  my  dis- 
ease. You  tax  me  with  my  folly  in  absenting  my- 
self at  such  a  juncture ;  and  tell  me  that  1  have 
already  been  three  days   in  the  country,   during 
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which  time  I  have  become  visibly  more  depressed 
and  more  useless  both  to  myself  and  others.  Very 
true;  I  have  indeed  spent  three  days  of  misery.  I 
have  breathed  the  warm  and  fragrant  breezes ;  I 
have  beheld  the  glories  of  the  landscape ;  and  I  have 
basked  in  the  bright  sunbeams  ;  yet,  my  depression 
of  spirit,  my  feebleness  of  frame,  have  remained 
unaltered  ;  the  torments  of  hell  are  within  me.  Yet 
if  aught  can  ever  restore  me  to  self-possession,  k 
must  be  pursuing  uninterruptedly  awhile  my  solitary 
path. 

You  offer  to  come,  in  order  to  rouse  my  spirits, 

and  bring..  . .  and By  Heaven,  if  you  do, 

you  will  drive  me  from  hence  indeed,  but  not  to 

I  will  go  where  you  shall  not  easily  discover 

my  retreat.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  days  and  nights 
I  have  wasted  in  your  and  in  their  society  ;  on 
which  I  cannot  help  looking  back  with  the  feelings 
of  a  man  who  has  embittered  his  after  life  by  the 
commission  of  some  horrible  crime;  I  should  at 
this  moment  have  been  breathing  the  fragrance  of 
the  fading  woods  with  ecstasy  ;  I  should  have  been 
admiring  the  varied  glories  of  the  landscape,  the 
blue  gossamery  haze  and  yellow  gieams  of  an  au- 
tumnal sky,  with  a  soul  and  a  bodily  frame  attuned 
to  rapture.  Now,  behold  my  situation  !  the  fresh 
breezes  of  the  south-west  only  chill  me  !  I  look  on 
the  blessed  lierht  of  the  sun  with  a  heart  as  if  dead 
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and  withered  within  me.  My  frame  bums  with 
unquenchable  fever.  With  a  throat  and  lips  parched, 
like  the  crew  of  the  ship  in  which  the  "  mariner 
shot  the  albatros,"  to  me  day  and  night  are  alike 
long,  dreary  and  comfordess.  I  repeat,  if  aught 
can  restore  tranquillity  to  my  soul,  if  aught  can 
bestow  the  blessed  balm  of  self-complacence,  and 
renew  my  once  keen  relish  of  the  country,  of  pure 
and  elevated  pleasures,  it  is  the  being  permitted  to 
spend  this  interesting  season  amid  the  tranquil  shades 
of  my  native  forest. 

At  present  my  condition  is  that  described  by  the 
poet, 

"  When  on  the  weary  night  dawns  wearier  day." 

Perhaps  the  cloud  will  soon  be  past ;  and  in 
that  case  you  will  soon  hear  from  me  again.  If 
not  I  shall  be  silent.  I  know  this  will  find  you  in 
your  usual  good  spirits,  but  remember,  with  regard 
to  me, 

"  'Tis  not  as  heads  that  never  ache  suppose; 
Forgery  of  fancy  and  a  dream  of  woes. 
Man  is  a  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  sight, 
Each  tuned  to  harmony  disposed  aright; 
The  screws  reversed,  a  task  which,  if  he  please, 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose, 
Lost,  till  he  tunc  them,  all  their  power  and  use.*' 

Farewell,  M.  A.  R. 
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Lbtter  II. 


Yes— I  believe  I  shall  recover — There  are  morns 
in  which  the  white  mists  linger  in  the  woods,  when 
the  air  is  deeply  still,  and  the  song  of  the  bird  of 
autumn,  and  every  rural  sound,  comes  full  and  dis- 
tinct on  the  ear  j  when  the  sun,  ascending  through 
a  dazzling  veil  of  gossamery  haze,  throws  magic 
light  on  every  object  ;  when  even  ordinary  scenes 
acquire  a  character  of  sublimity ;  and  the  magnifi- 
cent landscape  assumes  new  and  inexpressible  charms: 
then  imagination  is  roused.  But  I  am  no  longer 
capable  of  my  former  raptures.  I  sink  into  a  sort 
of.slumber,  a  waking  dream,  but  it  is  passing  sweet; 
all  that  is  dark  and  impleading  fades  from  remem- 
brance, and  all  that  is  pleasant  steals  in  the  soul ; 
and  all  the  brightest  creations  of  romance-  appear 
around  me.  I  move  in  a  world  of  my  own,  a  para- 
dise of  delight  j  Oh  that  the  blissful  vision  might 
last  !  but  some  hateful  interruption  occurs ;  an  in- 
truding visitor  forces  his  way.  A.  ...  comes  with 
papers  and  letters  of  business,  and  insists  on  my 
writing  with  my  own  hand  on  some  stupid  affair. 
Then  the  trains  of  thought  are  broken,  not  to  be 
retrieved :  my  feverish  debility  returns :  every  scene 
weais  a  cold  and  exhausted  aspect.:  "  I  walk  be- 
nighted under  the  mid-day  sun."  Oh  that  I  could 
live  for  but  a  single  day  in  the  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
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ment  of  poetic  enchantments !  but  such  a  blissful 
portion  never  must  be  mine'  It  is  only  at  long 
intervals  that  a  faint  and  transitory  gleam  dawns  on 
the  mind ;  and  then  alas,  too  soon,  "  Clouds  rise, 
the  vision's  past !" 

It  is  so  seldom  that  I  am  sufficiently  recovered 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  experience  such  pleasures  ; 
and  then  to  have  the  cup  of  enjoyment  dashed  from 
my  lips  as  soon  as  it  is  presented,  by  the  dominion 
of  base  and  worldly  cares,  —  'tis  insufferable  ;  for  the 
time  that  I  am  to  remain  here,  trouble  me  no  more 

with  your letters  of  business.     I  will 

not  answer  them  ;  I  will  have  one  month  devoted 
to  pure,  independent,  aye  and  innocent  gratifica- 
tions, "  mirth  that  after  no  repenting  draws." 

*-*■***** 

Nov.  6. 

"  A  month  has  past  away  :  Autumn  is  no 
more :  nothing  has  been  achieved ;  nothing  has 
been  gained, — neither  health,  spirits,  nor  literary 
energy ! 

The  life  of  a  person  of  morbid  sensibility  may 
be  termed  a  perpetual  warfare.  Every  day,  every 
night,  every  hour  presents  trials  of  his  fortitude  and 
his  patience,  more  than  equal  to  those  which,  to  an 
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individual  less  tremblingly  alive,  are  caused  by  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  a  campaign. 

It  is  observed  by  Rousseau,  that  "  our  greatest 
virtues  depend  on  trifling  precautions."  The  gift  of 
acute  sensibility  becomes  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  auspicious  fortune,  and  of 
fortitude  and  discretion  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 
It  is  difficult,  most  difficult,  to  preserve  and  cberbh 
the  temperament  of  genius ;  for  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  exist  to  rapturous  impressions 
alone.     As  a  late  poet  expresses  it, 

"  The  heart  that  is  soonest  alive  to  the  flowers, 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touch'd  by  the  thorns." 

I  have  often  wished  that  in  certain  society,  and 
in  certain  situations,  it  were  possible  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  sleep  or  temporary  insensibility 

"While  I  write,  a  violent  tempest  is  desolating 
the  groves ;  the  air  is  filled  with  leaves  ;  the  glo- 
rious hues  of  the  forest  are  fast  fading  away.  I  have 
just  sketch'd  a  farewell  in  the  following  feeble 
stanzas.  I  should  leave  my  retirement  with  deep 
regret,  did  it  not  afford  rather  a  better  opportunity 
for  executing  some  of  my  improvements.  But,  go 
where  I  may,  my  heart  remains  fixed,  true  as  the 
magnet,  on  the  solitary  shores  of  Loch  ;  —  ■  on 
the  roar  of  the  cataract,  the  scream  of  the  falcon, 
thevavlng  canojyof  the  row  dusky  forests,  the 
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desolate  grandeur  of  the  wild  rocks  and  boundless 

heath,  to  which,  for  a  while,  I  am  about  to  bid 

adieu. 

1. 

They  are  gone,  the  bright  visions  for  ever  are  past; 
The  forests  are  drear,  and  the  skies  overcast  j — 
The  inchantments  of  Autumn  are  vanish'd,  and  now 
The  snow  mists  have  covered  the  grey  mountain's  brow. 


There  were  hours  of  inchantment,  whose  heavenly  light, 
'Mid  the  tempests  of  life  shall  ne'er  fade  from  my  sight  j 
Whose  influence,  by  memory  cherish'd,  shall  bloom, 
And  the  dark  hours  of  midnight  with  transport  illume. 

S. 

There  were  forms  of  inchantmeut  that  floated  around, 
Mid  the  golden-hued  groves,  or  the  leaf-covered  ground  - 
These  forms  will  revive  in  the  dark  winter  day, 
And  enliven  with  magical  beauty  my  way. 

4. 

There  was  music  divine,  when  the  redbreast  at  morn 
His  wild  notes  rcnew'd  on  his  leaf-dropping  thorn  ; 
There  was  fragrance  most  soothing  that  fill'd  the  calm 

air 
From  the  dark  wreaths  of  foliage  that  lay  here  and  there. 

5. 

"There  was  joy  most  inchanling,  when  morning  awoke 
Through  the  vapours  of  frost  that  dissolved  into  smoke ; 
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When  the  horn  of  the  hunter  reechoed  afar, 
And  the  purple  rays  rested  on  Loch  Vennachar. 

6. 

But,  a  weight  on  my  breast,  and  a  fire  in  my  brain 
The  high  soaring  raptures  of  fancy  restrain ; 
They  are  gone,  but  they  flourish  in  memory  still, 
The  joys  of  the  wild  wood  and  heath  cover'd  hill." 

M.  A.  R. 
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N°  LXXXVII. 

■ 

Lives  of  Literary  Men  abundant  in  Materials  for 
Biography. 

TO     THE     HUMINATO  B. 

Never,  surely,  was  there  any  remark  more 
unfounded  than  that  the  lives  of  literary  men  can- 
not afford  materials  for  biography.  This  assertion 
has  been  already  refuted  by  the  Ruminator.  But 
an  expression  in  one  of  the  three  epistolary  frag- 
ments of  M.  A.  It.  seems  to  me  to  place  the  sub- 
ject in  rather  a  new  point  of  view,  and  very  forcibly 
to  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  exploded  opinion. 

"  The  life  of  a  person  of  morbid  sensibility  may 
be  termed  a  perpetual  warfare.  Every  day, 
•every  night,  every  hour,  presents  trials  of  his  patience 
.and  fortitude  more  than  equal  to  those  which,  to  an 
individual  less  tremblingly  alive,  are  caused  by  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  a  campaign." 

The  gift  of  exquisite  sensibility  generally  proves 
a  blessing  or  a  curse,  according  as  it  is  regulated. 
But,  endow  a  human  being  with  a  degree  of  morbid 
irritability  sufficiently  acute,  and  no  rules,  no  cau- 
tion can  save  him;  the  bodily  frame  perishes  under 
the  restless  dominion  of  the  mind;  and  the  mind  is 
then  also  overthrown  by  the  influence  at  bedily  suf- 
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feting.  He  is  at  perpetual  variance  with  all  who 
are  around  him ;  with  every  rule  and  habit  of  ordi- 
nary society  and  ordinary  life.  Every  character  by 
whom  he  is  environed  is  uncongenial,  and  therefore 
inimical ;  every  voice  thrills  his  frame  with  painful 
sensation ;  every  eye  is  as  a  dagger ;  every  counte- 
nance a  spectre .  he  is  at  war  not  only  with  the 
living,  but  even  with  the  dead :  he  is  a  lonely  and 
blasted  tree  on  the  heath,  or  rather  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  contending  with  the  ocean.  Neither  with 
I  hose  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  world,  nor 
with  its  present  inhabitants,  with  their  manners, 
their  feelings,  their  habits,  their  mode  of  living,  has 
he  one  single  chord  in  his  frame  to  vibrate  in  unison. 
Besides  this,  he  has  to  combat,  every  hour  and  every 
moment,  with  a  thousand  secret  springs  of  unhap- 
piness  and  disease  that  are  peculiar  to  himself ;  and 
\n  which  conflicts  he  can  meet  neither  with  support 
nor  with  sympathy. 

If  it  were  possible  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
such  evils,  the  remedy,  as  I  have  said  in  a  former 
letter,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  influence  of  early 
education.  But  such  a  protection  is,  of  necessity,  in 
the  power  but  of  a  very  few  :  these  few  in  conse- 
quence become  the  luminaries  of  the  world  ;  poets, 
orators,  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  heroes. 

Are  not  the  annals  of  such  conflicts,  the  deline- 
ations of  genuine  emotions,  of  the  infinite  varieties  of 

vol.  ii.  a 
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real  feeling,  as  valuable  and  interesting  as  the  history 
of  battles  and  shipwrecks,  and  mighty  vicissitudes, 
and  "  hair-breadth  'scapes  by  sea  and  land?"  Such 
incidents  necessarily  occur  but  seldom,  and  to  a  very 
few  individuals ;  but  the  delineations  of  a  private  and 
domestic  life,  such  as  that  of  Cowper,  find,  at  some 
time  or  another,  a  "  mirror  in  every  bosom." 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  if  every  man 
gifted  with  sensibility  could  make  a  practice  of  em- 
ploying a  few  of  his  best  hours  daily,  in  retracing 
the  events,  and  above  all  the  feelings  of  his  own 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  indulge  himself  in  throw- 
ing over  them  a  colouring  of  romance,  it  would 
form  at  once  the  most  interesting  and  truly  useful 
pursuit  in  which  he  could  be  engaged.  There  are 
individuals  indeed,  whose  idiosyncrasies  are  such  as 
never  can  inspire  sympathy.  To  me  Rousseau  and 
Montaigne  appear  of  this  class,  but  to  a  different 
reader  their  Confessions  may  appear  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light.  It  is  obvious  that  all  modern  romances 
are  interesting,  or  otherwise,  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  identity  which  has  existed  between 
the  author  and  his  hero.  Were  the  real  feelings  of 
a  person  of  genius  and  sensibility  arrested  and 
ascribed  to  romantic  characters,  incidents  and  situa- 
tion, it  would  render  the  wildest  and  most  impro- 
bable adventures  valuable  and  interesting.    On  the 
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contrary,  the  best  possible  tale,  told  by  a  cold  and 
unfeeling  author,  falls  dead  and  lifeless  on  the  ear 
of  his  auditor. 

How  much  is  it  to  be  wished  (as  I  think  it  has 
already  been  observed  by  the  Ruminator)  that  Gray 
had  more  frequently  possessed,  or  exercised  that 
power  of  arresting  his  own  emotions,  which  he  has 
evinced  in  the  Odes  to  Spring  and  Eton,  the  match- 
less Elegy,  and  perhaps  in  some  parts  of  his  Letters, 
and  the  Journal  of  an  Autumnal  Tour  inWales !  How 
beautiful  are  the  delineations  of  real  feeling,  which 
appear  in  some  of  the  prefaces  to  Marmion  !  At  this 
moment,  when  the  mists  of  a  November  morning 
are  spread  over  the  scenes,  and  roll  in  heavy  volumes 
over  the  brown  and  faded  heath,  and  on  the  dark 
waters  of  the  lake,  how  forcibly,  even  though  suf- 
fering from  extreme  illness,  do  I  feel  the  correctness 
and  beauty  of  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  two  letters,  dated  "  Ettrick  Forest, 
November." 

But  I  have  somewhat  wandered  from  my  sub- 
ject, on  which,  however,  I  had  only  further  to 
observe,  what  almost  all  must  have  experienced, 
that  there  are  moments  at  which  even  the  most 
trifling  sight  or  sound,  which  at  other  times  would 
pass  altogether  unnoticed  j  the  voice  of  a  redbreast, 
the  scream  of  a  falcon,  the  moan  of  an  autumnal 
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gale,  or  a  few  bars  of  music,  have  the  power  of 
calling  forth  a  train  of  romantic  remembrances,  long 
and  delightful.  Such  moments  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  To  commit  their  visions  to  paper  would 
form  an  employment  at  once  entertaining,  and  in 
its  results  far  from  unimportant. k 


H. 

F.  A. 

k  See  this 
ford,  1811. 

subject  amply  discussed, 

in 

Foster's  Essays,  Ox- 

. 

" 
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**  N°  LXXXVIII. 

0«  the  Morbid  Sensibility  of  Poets. 

TO     THE      RUMINATOR. 
SIR, 

You  have  often  interested  yourself  and 
readers,  in  inquiries  into  the  methods  by  which  the 
poetical  character  is  to  be  cherished  and  protected. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  poet  himself  is  generally 
his  own  greatest  enemy ;  and  that  in  every  mode  of 
defence,  the  chief  requisite  consists  in  fortitude  and 
self-control.  Perhaps  the  most  relentless  demon 
by  whom  he  is  attacked,  is  that  of  hypochondriac 
debility,  depression  and  exhaustion.  From  this  pro- 
ceeded the  despair  of  Collins,  the  frenzy  of  Tasso, 
and  the  untimely  fate  of  the  Caledonian  Bard.  The 
best  protection,  therefore,  of  the  poetical  character, 
must  consist  in  the  art  of  avoiding  all  extraordinary 
and  preternatural  excitement ;  for  every  fit  of  ex- 
traordinary exhilaration  must  inevitably  be  followed 
by  relaxation  and  debility. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  such  an  art  has  any 
tendency  to  produce  habitual  languor,  and  self-in- 
dulgent indolence.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the  only 
mode  by  which  these  fatal  errors  can  effectually  be 
avoided. 
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It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  this  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  by  which  the  poetical  character  is 
upheld,  inasmuch  as  it  is  from  excessive  excitement 
that  all  the  sublime  productions  of  the  poet  derive 
their  birth.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  not  that  exhaustion 
which  follows  the  labour  of  composition,  that  is 
most  to  be  dreaded.  Neither,  perhaps,  is  destruction 
to  be  apprehended  chiefly  from  the  blows  of  adver- 
sity. In  both  cases,  trite  and  proverbial  expressions 
are  constantly  recurring  to  the  memory  of  the  dan- 
ger of  overstretching  the  faculties  in  the  one,  and 
of  yielding  to  fruitless  sorrow  in  the  other. 

'  ft  is  when  the  artifices  of  the  arch-enemy  are 
covert;  when  the  ready  weapon  of  destruction  is 
Concealed  from  our  view;  when  the  brim  of  the 
poisonous  cup  is  deceitfully  sweetened,  that  the 
fatal  blow  is  to  be  most  feared. 

I  write  not  of  those  individuals  who  are  inhabi- 
tants of  cities,  and  engaged  in  the  tumults  of  a  busy 
life.  Such,  it  appears  to  me,  no  caution  what- 
ever can  possibly  save.  Healthy  organization  alone 
is  adapted  to  such  pursuits,  and  never  can  they  be 
successfully  followed  by  the  morbidly  sensitive. 

Hut,  even  in  the  loneliest  walks  of  life,  with- 
out self-control,  the  highly -gifted  among  mankind 
must  be  inevitably  destroyed.  To  the  excessive 
excitement  of  the  mind  acting  with  violent  influence 
on  the  bodily  frame,  seems  to  have  been  owing  the 
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decay  and  the  untimely  fate  of  Collins,  of  Burns, 
and  of  Kirke  White;  to  which  names  might  perhaps 
be  added,  those  of  numerous  gifted  individuals  that 
have  ft  dropt  into  the  grave  unpitied  and  un- 
known." 

The  grand  secret,  then,  seems  to  be  to  avoid 
sudden  and  excessive  excitement.  I  have  already 
observed,  that  this  is  not  to  be  apprehended  so 
much  from  die  stimulus  of  poetic  impulse  as  from 
other  causes.  For  the  fact  is,  that  those  morbidly 
sensitive  martyrs  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  were 
just  as  liable  to  be  affected  by  every  external  occur- 
rence of  whatever  kind,  as  by  the  inchantments  of 
Nature  and  of  Poetry. 

Dr.  Currie,  in  his  most  interesting  remarks  on 
the  maladies  of  men  of  genius,  has,  with  the  skill 
and  accuracy  of  a  good  physician,  described  particu- 
larly those  which  arise  from  the  use  of  wine  and 
other  stimuli  of  that  class.  But,  without  proper 
regulation,  a  poetic  temperament  is  as  liable  to  be 
too  much  affected  by  an  infinite  and  endless  variety 
of  exciting  causes  that  are  every  day  occurring,  as 
by  this  one  in  particular;  a  remark  which  is  fully 
proved  by  numberless  passages  in  the  letters  of 
Burns. 

From  this  tendency  to  excessive  excitement  on 
all  occasions,  proved  not  only  that  nervous  debility 
and  relaxation  of  the  whole  system,  which  are  the 
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natural  consequence  of  inebriation;  but  also  those 
bitter  disappointments  which  follow  the  false  and 
flattering  estimates  of  human  life,  which  every  poet 
is  so  apt  to  form  in  his  hours  of  exhilaration,  and 
which,  in  early  youth,  inevitably  arise  from  that 
extreme  elevation  and  delicacy  of  mind  which  is 
caused  by  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  fields, 
woods,  mountains  and  rivers. 

It  is  not  the  mere  action  of  vinous  stimuli  in  the 
bodily  frame  alone  that  proves  injurious.  Take  an 
ordinary  vulgar  character,  a  ploughman  for  instance, 
a  farmer,  a  foxhunter,  or  a  boxer,  and  administer  a 
due  quantity  of  food  and  wine,  and  the  conse- 
quences on  his  bodily  frame  would  be  precisely  the 
same  as  on  the  frame  of  Burns,  neither  more  nor 
less,  were  it  not  that  the  quickening  stimulus  of  the 
mind  is  wanting }  there  is  a  total  absence  of  imagi- 
nation, of  quick-springing  and  contending  images, 
hopes,  passions  and  lofty  designs.  Ii*  like  measure, 
afterwards,  there  is  a  proportionate  absence  of  dis- 
appointment and  of  self-condemnation. 

It  is  by  the  reaction  of  the  mind  on  a  bodily 
frame  too  delicate,  either  by  nature  or  by  improper 
training,  that  the  morbid  debility  and  early  decay  of 
men  such  as  Burns,  and  Collins,  and  Kirke  "White, 
are  produced.  It  is  therefore  by  guarding  against 
eveiy  extraordinary  and  unnecessary  excitement,  that 
the  existence  of  the  poet  can  best  be  prolonged 
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I  am  perfectly  aware  that  for  these  remarks  I 
shall  incur  the  ridicule  of  those  who  affirm,  that 
plunging  into  active  life  and  strenuous  exertion  at 
the  bar,  or  in  the  senate,  are  the  best  methods  of 
curing  inordinate  sensibility  ;  and  that  literature  and 
active  employment  in  public  life,  should  always  go 
hand  in  hand.  Such  persons  are  not  aware  of  the 
precise  limits  of  their  own  argument  >  which  in 
reality  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  it  is  very 
possible  for  a  man  of  healthy  organization,  a  man 
of  the  world,  to  succeed  also  inTiterature  ;  an  asser- 
tion of  which  we  daily  behold  living  proofs,  and 
which  I  have  no  wish  to  disprove,  even  if  this  were 
possible.  But,  place  an  individual  such  as  Cowper, 
or  even  Burns,  in  a  situation  that  requires  such 
exertion,  and  what  must  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences ?  Unquestionably  the  utter  ovei throw  and 
destruction  of  powers  that,  with  proper  regulation, 
might  have  proved  the  glory  of  his  age  and  coun- 
try. He  may  survive  indeed,  though  this  is  very 
improbable,  and  in  the  instance  of  Cowper,  impos- 
sible; but  he  will  survive  no  longer  to  the  Muse, 
to  Literature,  or  to  Virtue ! 

H.B.- 

Nov.  C9, 181-2. 
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N°  LXXXIX. 

On  the  Passion  for  Posthumous  Fame. 

Divines  and  philosophers  have  indulged  them- 
selves frequently  in  declaiming  against  the  passion, 
for  posthumous  fame.  But  surely  the  wish  that 
after  death  our  spirits  may  yet  live  to  convey  plea- 
surable ideas,  and  to  ameliorate  the  heads  and  hearts 
of  mankind,  may  justly  be  affirmed  to  be  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  rational  of  all  principles.  Jt 
is  in  a  double  sense  of  the  words  securing  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  If  it  is  blameable  to  act  on  such  a 
principle,  it  follows  that  man  ought  no  longer  to  be 
considered  a  social  animal  j  that  philanthropy  is  a 
fantastic  term,  without  rational  import.  In  fact,  it 
amounts  to  much  the  same  thing  as  if  we  should 
affirm  that  all  virtue  is  but  a  phantasm,  or  that  all 
virtue  consists  in  the  mere  art  of  life,  or  in  attending 
religious  meetings,  and  counting  the  beads  of  a 
rosary. 

It  is  indeed  very  true,  that  the  love  of  literary 
fame  ought  not  to  prevent  an  adherence  to  that 
philosophy  which  inculcates  that  the  performance  of 
what  is  right,  in  every  situation,  ought  to  form  the 
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"  summum  bonum  "  in  human  felicity  ;  a  philoso- 
phy drily  and  pedantically  supported  by  Mr.  Harris, 
in  his  "  Treatise  on  Happiness,"  but  illuminated 
with  all  the  most  brilliant  hues  of  sensibility  and 
fancy,  and  above  all  so  admirably  blended  with  that 
first  of  charms  which  arises  from  a  union  of  the 
intellectual  and  material  world,  by  Dr.  Beattie,  in 
the  Minstrel.  It  ought  not  to  prevent  a  due  regard 
to  the  duties  required,  for  "  that  which  before  us 
lies  in  daily  life  ;"  nor,  by  producing  a  feverish  state 
of  excitement  which  corrodes  the  vital  organs,  and 
seems  to  have  ruined  the  health  and  mental  peace 
of  Shenstone,  and  Tasso,  and  Collins,  take  away 
from  us  altogether  the  substantial  enjoyment  of  our 
own  independent  energies. 

But  I  envy  the  man  who  can  transmit  his  sen- 
timents and  his  feelings  to  posterity,  though  it  be 
but  by  a  few  exquisite  lines  either  of  prose  or  verse. 
There  are  some  strains  of  poetry  that  twiue  them- 
selves about  our  hearts,  and  blend  themselves  with 
all  our  joys  and  sorrows.  Whenever  the  south 
winds  blow,  who  does  not  call  to  mind  the  pathetic 
and  deeply-affecting  address  of  Smythe,  "  found  in 
a  bower  facing  the  south  ?"  It  is  erroneous  to  sup- 
pose'that  fine  rural  scenery  is  to  be  enjoyed  only 
amid  the  pride  and  freshness  of  vernal  and  sum- 
mer magnificence.  Wherever  this  auspicious  wind 
breathes  over  the  dusky  forests  of  winter,  and  the 
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heavy  clouds  darken  on  the  mountains,  it  awakes 
the  sleeping  lyre  of  the  poet.  Then  the  beautiful 
delineations  contained  in  many  parts  of  the  Rumi- 
nator's  Essays,  especially  one  which,  if  I  re- 
member right,  is  entitled  on  the  "  Beneficence  of 
Providence,"  and  the  little  poem  already  mentioned, 
rush  on  my  remembrance. 

The  passion  for  posthumous  fame  naturally  sug- 
gests the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Every  one, 
probably  has,  at  some  time  or  another,  felt  what 
Lord  Byron  has  so  admirably  expressed  ;  the  con- 
fused and  melancholy  doubts  and  oppressive  sense 
of  difficulty  and  mystery  which  overpower  the 
mind  when  it  endeavours  to  imagine  a  state  of 
renovated  existence,  after  the  absolute  extinction  of 
what  is  now  termed  the  soul,  which  is  altogether 
dependant  on  the  bodily  senses.  But  is  not  every 
object  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  every  thing 
that  relates  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  whole  animated 
world,  but  to  which  habit  prevents  us  from  attach- 
ing the  idea  of  mystery,  equally  a  source,  when  duly 
considered,  of  doubt  and  of  difficulty  ?  What  is  it 
that  we  are  able  to  comprehend  regarding  the 
generation  and  existence  of  all  animated  nature  ? 
Are  we  not  tempted  even  to  ask  "  what  is  man  ? 
"What  are  ideas  ?  What  is  language  ?  And  is  not 
this  very  sense  of  mystery  a  species  of  proof  that 
all  must   be  right?   When  we  contemplate   tho 
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boundless  and  inscrutable  wonders  of  the  earth 
which  we  inhabit,  and  look  on  high  and  behold  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  and  other  worlds  without  num- 
ber, rolling  in  the  immensities  of  space,  amid  the 
oceans  of  eternity,  it  is  impossible  not  to  despise  the 
reasonings  both  of  natural  and  metaphysical  philo- 
sophers, and  not  to  perceive  a  rising  gleam  of  hope 
and  of  assurance  that  there  is  a  future  state,  where 
"all  shall  yet  be  well;"  a  thought  which  is  so 
beautifully  expressed  by  Dr.  Beattie  in  the  Minstrel, 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  whole  passage,' 

"  A  stifled  smile  of  stern  vindictive  joy 

Brightened  one  moment  Edwin's  starting  tear, 

But  why  should  gold  man's  feeble  mind  decoy, 
And  innocence  thus  die  by  doom  severe  ? 

Oh  Edwin,  while  thy  heart  is  yet  sincere, 
The  as?aults  of  discontent  and  doubt  repel: 

Dark  even  at  noontide  is  our  mortal  sphere ; 
But  let  us  hope — to  doubt  is  to  rebel,— 
Let  us  exult  in  hope,  that  all  shall  yet  be  well. 

Nor  be  thy  generous  indignation  checked, 
Nor  checked  the  tender  tear  to  misery  given  ; 

From  guilt's  contagious  power  shall  that  protect, 
This  soften,  and  refine  the  soul  for  Heaven. 

But  dreadful  is  their  doom,  whom  doubt  has  driven 
To  censure  fate,  and  pious  hope  forego  : 

Like  yonder  blasted  boughs  by  lightning  riven, 
Perfection,  beauty,  hie  they  never  know, 
But  frown  on  all  that  pass,  a  monument  of  woe. 
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Shall  he,  whose  birth,  maturity  and  age 
Scarce  fill  the  circle  of  one  summer  day ; 

Shall  the  poor  gnat  with  discontent  and  rage 
Exclaim,  that  Nature  hastens  to  decay 

If  but  a  cloud  obstruct  the  solar  ray, 
If  but  a  momentary  shower  descend  ? 

Or  shall  frail  man  Heav'n's  dread  decree  gainsay, 
Which  bade  the  series  of  events  extend 
Wide,  through  unnumbered  worlds,  and  ages  without 
endl 

One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan 

Through  the  dark  medium  of  life's  feverish  dream, 
Yet  dare  arraign  the  whole  stupendous  plan, 

If  but  that  little  part  incongruous  seem. 
Nor  is  that  part  perhaps  what  mortals  deem ; 

Oft  from  apparent  ill  our  blessings  rise. 
Oh  then  renounce  that  impious  self  esteem, 

That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  of  the  skies, 

For  thou  art  but  of  dust,  be  humble  and  be  wise." 

■ 

.... 

This  in  reality  is  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 

go,  and  as  far  as  any  sound  mirid  can  go  in  such  in- 
quiries. More  fanciful  and  abstruse  meditations  only 
serve  to  abstract  us  from  the  substantial  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  which  this  life  affords,  and  from  the 
performance  of  those  duties  to  which  every  human 
being  is  directed,  both  by  the  precepts  of  philosophy 
and  the  dictates  of  bis  own  conscience. 

H.F.A. 
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■     • 

N°  XC. 

On  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Dux  fcemina  facti. 

There  are  two  subjects,  which  for  a  long  period 
excited  the  zeal  and  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  our 
Caledonian  neighbours;  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems  ascribed  to  their  bard  Ossian,  and  the  inno- 
cence of  their  queen  Mary.  Nationality,  within 
certain  limits  a  venial,  is  under  many  circumstances 
a  laudable  feeling,  and,  with  this  implied  circum- 
scription, Cicero  not  less  accurately  than  eloquently 
pronounced,  Cari  sunt  parentes,  cari  liberi,  prvpin- 
qui,  familiar es ;  sed  omnes  omnium  caritates  Patria 
una  complexa  est.  But  when  it  goes  to  the  gross 
and  shameless  extent  of  vindicating  every  thing, 
however  indefensible,  merely  because  it  is  of  com- 
patriot origin,  it  totally  Forfeits  its  title  to  both  these 
characters. 

Upon  the  former  of  these  topics  Dr.  Johnson 
harshly  observed,  "  a  Scotchman  must  be  a  very 
sturdy  moralist,  who  does  not  love  Scotland  better 
than  truth."  It  was  the  bitter  remark  of  a  bigotted 
and  ungrateful  visitor,  whose  toryism  (if  not  his 
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better  feelings)  might  have  taught  him  to  treat  with 
respect  the  country  of  his  favourite  Stuarts.  But 
it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  discuss  its  correct- 
ness, either  in  a  physical  or  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  rfhw! 

That,  with  regard  to  the  second  subject,  a  schism 
has  prevailed  in  a  people  seldom  found  deficient  in 
unanimity  upon  national  questions,  must  be  set  down 
to  the  political  and  religious  feuds,  which  agitated 
Mary's  unfortunate  reign.  Those  whom  habit  and 
prejudice  had  linked  together,  faction  and  presby- 
terianism  combined  to  tear  asunder.  Accordingly, 
Xesly  came  forward  as  her  champion,  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  continental  apologists,  and  at  home  by 
Camden  and  Keith,  and  Goodall,  and  more  recently 
by  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  Tytler  :  while  Buchanan  not 
less  hardily  led  an  opposite  band,  including  among 
others  the  celebrated  president  De  Thou,  and 
Hume,  (whom  no  one,  certainly,  would  suspect  of 
credulously  adopting  any  evidence,  especially  to  the 
discredit  of  the  Stuarts)  and  Robertson,  and  though 
last,  far  from  being  least  in  the  conflict,  Malcolm 
Laing. 

It  is  not  in  my  contemplation,  nor  indeed  in 
my  power,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  paper,  to 
give  much  more  than  a  general  inference  from  the, 
hostile  positions  j  and  this,  however  ungallantly, 
goes  wholly  with  the  latter  class  of  combatants. 

7-311! 
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Mr.  Laing  in  particular,  the  acute  and  excellent 
historian  of  his  native  Scotland,  with  an  honourable 
superiority  to  national  prejudice,  has  adduced  evi- 
dence and  applied  to  it  logic,  which  must  appa- 
rently close  the  controversy  for  ever.  By  an  elabo- 
rate historical  investigation  of  the  facts  preceding 
and  following  the  murther  of  Darnley,  and  the  con- 
ferences at  York  and  Westminster,  and  by  a  critical 
investigation  equally  elaborate  of  Mary's  letters  and 
sonnets  to  Bothwell,  their  marriage  contracts,  and 
the  confessions  and  judicial  depositions  of  those  who 
suffered  for  her  husband's  death,  he  has  given  the 
mortal  blow  to  her  fame;  and,  invested  as  she  has 
hitherto  gratuitously  been,  with  ideal  perfection, 
she  must  henceforth  be  contented  to  hold  on  the 
frail  tenure  of  her  beauty,  that  interest,  which  had 
previously  been  inspired  in  so  much  more  intense  a 
degree,  by  the  joint  operation  of  her  charms,  her 
innocence,  and  her  misfortunes. 

Into  this  train  of  reflection  I  have  been  led,  by 
contrasting  the  very 'different  judgments  pronounced 
upon  her  character,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  by  the 
elegant  Buchanan.  She,  who,  in  the  Epigram  ac- 
companying his  Version  of  the  Psalms,  is  elevated 
almost  above  an  angel,  is,  in  his  History  of  Scotland, 
depressed  almost  below  a  fiend.  Her  extreme 
youth  indeed,  if  the  Dedication  were  coeval  with 
the  compositions,  to  which  it  was  on  their  publica- 

VOL.    II.  R 
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tion  prefixed,  considerably  reduces  the  compliment 
involved  in  its  antevenis  virtutibus  annos  i  but  still 
the  general  brilliance  of  colouring  spread  over  her 
portrait  by  the  poet,  casts  into  melancholy  shade 
the  sombre  tints  subsequently  thrown  in  by  the 
historian.  Whether  his  narrative,  criminating  her 
private  intercourse  with  Rizzio,  and  her  attempting 
to  protect  him  from  his  assassins  by  the  interposition 
of  her  own  person,"  is  founded  upon  fact  or  not, 
(for  his  testimony  has  been  strenuously  at  least,  if 
not  conclusively,  questioned)  makes  no  part  of  th'w 
inquiry.  Without  intending  to  extenuate  the  crime 
of  adultery,  which  it  becomes  both  "  the  bar,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  throne,"  to  visit  with  their  severest 
reprobation,  I  may  be  allowed  to  regard  Darnley 
blown  up  by  gunpowder,  as  completely  occupying 
the  foreground  of  her  guilty  canvas. 

Yet  let  not  this  classical  glory  of  the  North  be 
rashly  charged  upon  this  account,  with  inconsist- 
ency.' When  his  sovereign  was  the  subject  of  his 
idolizing  encomium,  she  was  at  the  utmost  nine 

n  The  advice  given  to  her  by  Ruthven,  upon  this  awful 
event,  may  be  cited  as  a  sample  of  the  prose  latin  ity  of  Bu- 
chanan— Ut  in  regno  gerendo  nobilitatem,  cujus  interesset  omnia 
salva  esse,  consi.lat  potiufquamnebulones  vagos,  qui  nullum  suo 
fidei  pignut  dare  possent;  quippe  qui  nee  in  le  nee  in  forma 
qukquam  habcrent  quod  perderent,  &c 

(Rer.  Scot.  Hist.  xvii.  63. 
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years  of  age.  At  the  time  of  his  compiling  his 
Scott  ish  Annals,"  she  had  spent  twelve  critical  years 
of  her  life,  from  six  to  eighteen,  amidst  all  theje- 
iinement  and  the  profligacy  of  die  court  of  Henry 
II.  of  France.  She  had  precipitately  married  the 
robust  and  blooming  Darnley,  and  almost  as  preci- 
pitately consigned  him  to  neglect  and  contumely  or 
contempt.  She  had,  suspiciously  (to  speak  in  die 
most  qualified  terms)  patronized  an  Italian  fiddler, 
and  sustained  him  in  his  affectation  of  lordiug  it  over 
the  native  nobility  of  her  kingdom.  She  had  alJ 
but  exulted  in  the  destruction  of  one,  whom  she- 
had  at  the  altar  pledged  herself  to  '  love,  honour, 
and  obey.'  For  the  historian's  vindication  it  can- 
not be  necessary  to  pursue  the  dismal  enumeration 
of  her  atrocities  any  further.  As  a  model  of  con- 
densed and  elegant  panegyric,  I  subjoin  the  Epigram 
above  alluded  to. 

Ad  Mariam  illustrissimam  Sco/orum  Ttiginam. 

Nympha,  Caledonia?  qua?  nunc  feliciter  aero 

Missa  per  innumeros  sceplra  tueris  avos; 
Qyae  sorteni  antevcnis  mentis,  virtotibus  annos, 

o  His  Psalms  (as  he  informs  us,  in  his  own  short  memoir  of 
himself)  were  translated  about  the  year  1551,  when  he  was 
transferred  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition, 
to  the  spiritual  care  of  some  monks,  hominibm  quidem  (he.  adds) 
Jiff  ir.humanii  nee  main,  ted  omni  religion]}  ignarii . 
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Sexum  animis,  morum  nobilitate  genus : 
Accipe  (sed  facilis)  cultu  donata  Latino 

Carmina,  fatidiei  nobile  regis  opus. 
Ilia  quidem,  Cyrrha  procul  et  Permesside  lympha, 

Penfe  sub  arctoi  sidere  nata  poli : 
Non  tamen  ausus  eram  male  natum  exponere  faetum, 

Ne  mihi  displiceant  quae  placuere  tibi 
Nam  quod  ab  ingenio  domini  sperare  nequibant, 

Debebunt  genio  forsitan  ilia  tuo. 


IMITATED. 

Nympb,  sprung  from  countless  kings,  whose  liappy  sway 
Old  Caledonia's  hardy  sons  obey  j 
Whoseworth  thyyears,  thy  rank  whose  powers  o'erpass, 
Thy  sex  whose  spirit,  and  whose  soul  thy  race : 
Accept,  propitious,  from  a  Latin  tongue 
Strains,  which  of  yore  Judea's  monarch  sung. 
Born  from  Castalia's  spring  and  Cyrrha  far, 
Beneath  the  chill  breath  of  the  northern  star, 
Yet  would  I  not  expose  these  hapless  lays, 
Nor  doom  to  perish  what  'twas  thine  to  praise ; 
Destined  perchance  from  thy  bright  smile  to  gain 
That  from  their  parent  they  might  hope  in  vain. 

F  It.  S. 
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N°  XCI. 

On  Inordinate  Expectations  in  Life. 

Edinburgh,  Dec.  7, 181'2. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  rule  in  the  art  of  life  more 
conducive  to  happiness  than  not  to  form  inordinate 
expectations.  There  is  but  little  in  what  is  called 
the  world,  to  gratify  a  poetic  imagination,  and  to 
realize  the  flattering  pictures  of  Hope.  In  his  hap- 
pier hours  of  solitude  the  inexperienced  visionary  is 
too  apt  to  believe  that  mankind  are  indeed  his 
brethren j  that  in  crowded  assemblies  he  will  meet 
with  sympathy j  and  that,  amid  the  "hum  and 
shock  of  men,"  he  will  feel  himself  moving  plea- 
santly in  a  congenial  sphere  of  comfort,  light,  and 
elegance.  Alas,  how  must  he  be  disappointed  ! 
Amid  the  great  and  the  little  vulgar,  the  tribes  that 
"  have  the  body  without  the  mind,"?  he  will  feel 
himself  equally  a  prey  to  disgust,  indignation,  and 
uncontrollable  irritability ;  till,  unless  he  has  forti- 
tude to  resist  the  cruel  impressions  left  by  the  spectre 
forms  of  dull  reality}  unless  he  has  fortitude  to 

*  Pope  once  observed  to  a  captain  of  a  treop  of  horse,  the 
finest  maa  of  his  time,  ■  You,  Sir,  have  the  body,  1  the  mind." 
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withstand  fie  innumerable  difficulties,  the  "  phials 
of  wrath,"  the  inexhaustible  springs  of  misery,  that 
assail  him  from  every  quarter,  he  must  inevitably 
sink  into  insanity  and  incurable  despair. 

The  gift  of  superior  sensibility  and  taste  almost 
always  implies  the  curse  of  superior  misery.  Their 
possessor  is  alone  in  the  world;  or  rather  he  is  far 
worse  than  alone.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to 
the  mind  than  any  thing  approaching  to,  or  resem- 
bling intimacy,  or  friendship,  with  an  uncongenial 
character  3  and  by  what  but  uncongenial  characters 
can  such  an  individual  be  surrounded5 

It  is  only  when  sufficient  good  fortune  and  suf- 
ficient stamina  of  resistance  and  opposition  enable 
him  to  break  his  fetters  in  sunder,  to  frame  for  him- 
self a  sphere  of  his  own,  full  of  light  and  elegance, 
that  the  bard's  is  indeed  a  happy  lot.  To  those  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  behold  the  mighty 
Minstrel  of  modern  times,  the  bright  luminary  of 
the  North;  what  a  contrast  is  afforded  by  that  ad- 
mirable poet  and  his  chosen  compeers !  but  above 
all  by  himself,  the  sun  of  the  sphere  in  which  he 
moves,  to  the  surrounding  gloom  ;  to  the  wearisome 
waste  of  all  that  is  "  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,"  of 
the  Caledonian  capital ! 

While  I  write,  the  castled  cliffs,  the  aerial 
lowers  of  this  romantic  city,  are  seen  "  like  a  scene 
of  enchantment,"  enveloped  in  the  white  mists  and 
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tinged  with  the  purple  rays  of  a  wintry  morning. 
It  is  indeed  a  scene  of  enchantment !  But  oh  when 
the  eye  turns  from  the  sublime  scenery  of  nature  to 
the  crowded  pavement,  to  countenances  furrowed 
with  base  and  ignoble  passions,  stamped  with  the 
lineaments  of  meanness  and  vice,  or  to  visages  round 
and  sleek  and  jolly,  on  which  the  eye,  searches  in 
vain  for  a  trace  of  sensibility,  are  we  not  tempted 
to  exclaim  "^ where  is  the  mind  £hat  must  enable 
such  inhabitants  to  reflect  its  own  light  on  the 
scenery?"  The  very  atmosphere  in  which  so  many 
uncongenial  characters  exist  is  polluted  and  infec- 
tious. A  new  sphere  must  be  sought  for ;  one's 
own  independent  energies  must  be  fostered,  or  the 
consequences  must  be  inevitable  destruction,  or  a 
gradual  lapse  into  the  same  state  of  apathy  and  con* 
tented  stupidity  with  which  ordinary  characters 
continue  to  move  in  their  own  narrow  circle. 

But,  imagine  a  youth  of  powerful  fancy  and  in- 
ordinate sensibility ;  such  a  one,  for  example,  as  the 
hero  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  admirable  tale,  "  the  Patron  ;" 
or  rather  a  character  such  as  Lord  Byron  probably 
once  was,  when  in  early  years  he  trod  the  wild 
heaths  of  "  Loch-in-ivar,"  imagine  him  framing  in 
solitude  dreams  of  happiness  and  distinction,  and 
brilliance  and  fascination ;  imagine  such  a  one  for 
the  first  time  brought  out  of  the  regions  of  fairy- 
land into  those  of  dismal  reality  -}  imagine  him  for 
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the  first  time  listening  to  a  college, lecture,  or  mak- 
ing a  maiden  speech  at  the  bar,  and  what  must  be 
his  agony  of  disappointment  and  despair. 

Life  is  a  theatre  of  arduous  exertion  and  stre- 
nuous contention,  and  one  of  the  lest  rules  for  ob- 
taining happiness  is,  to  avoid  forming  inordinate 
expectations, 
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N°  XCII. 

On  Posthumous  Fame, 

No  mistake  is  more  frequently  made  by  the 
great  and  little  vulgar,  than  that  of  confounding 
together  the  passion  for  posthumous  fame,  than 
which  nothing,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  former  letter, 
can  be  more  noble  and  rational,  and  the  passion  for 
popular  and  temporary  distinction,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  contemptibie  and  destructive 
in  its  consequences. 

The  love  of  posthumous  fame  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  nurture  and  preservation 
of  our  own  independent  energies.  It  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  to  our  social  duties,  to  the 
practice  of  piety,  to  the  dictates  of  that  philosophy 
which  inculcates  that,  to  act  with  becoming  forti- 
tude and  dignity  in  every  situation,  forms  in  itself 
the  "  summum  bonum"  in  human  felicity.  But  the 
passion  for  temporary  applause  and  distinction,  that 
distortion  of  the  intellect,  by  which  a  man  becomes 
dependant  for  his  happiness  and  comfort  on  the 
caprice  of  the  mob,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  all 
these.     It  renders  its  victim  useless  to  himself,  and, 
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'too  often  failing  of  its  object,  contemptible  also  to 
others. 

For  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  would  propose  to 
attach  a  different  meaning  to  the  love  of  fame  and 
the  love  of  praise.  Under  the  influence  of  the  lat- 
ter, a  man  generally  becomes  contemptible  in  all 
situations. 

If  an  author  takes  up  his  pen  fired  only  with 
the  thirst  of  praise,  and  guides  it  according  to  what 
he  has  learned  of  the  opinions  and  taste  of  others, 
instead  of  wishing  only  to  afford  solace  to  himself, 
he  will  never  emerge  through  the  cloud  of  deserved 
obscurity.  It  is  when  disdaining  every  fetter  im- 
posed by  ordinary  society  and  ordinary  rules,  when 
seizing  his  pen  and  guiding  it  as  if  with  the  care- 
'  Irtshess  of  despair,  that  strains  "  of  mounting  fire," 
such  as  those  of  "  Don  Roderick,"  and  "  Childe 
Harolde,"  are  produced,  and  the  pure  originality  of 
the  Ruminator's  Essays,  forms  to  me  one  of  the 
greatest  of  their  attractions. 

In  the  same  way,  if  a  young  orator  arises  with 
the  preconceived  intention  of  making  a  great  im- 
pression on  his  audience,  or  even  with  the  wish  to 
speak  and  gesticulate  well,  what  must  be  the  inevi- 
table consequence?  His  foolish  vanity  overpowers 
him.  He  is  unable  to  act  up  to  the  pitch  of  his 
desires  and  preconceived  intentions,  and  sits  down 
mortified  and  agonized. 
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To  come  to  a  third  example,  that  of  a  mere 
ordinary  drawing  room-guest, — he  who  is  bent  on 
exciting  the  admiration  of  the  company  by  the 
charms  of  his  conversation,  his  dress,  or  his  person, 
u  invariably  unhappy  in  himself  and  contemptible 
to  others. 

It  is  only  by  deserving  and  gaining  our  own  in- 
dividual approbation,  by  feeling  happy  in  ourselves, 
that  we  can  communicate  happiness  to  others,  either 
now  or  hereafter.  Vtoart  convenienter  naturte, 
ought  to  be  the  motto  of  every  wise  man.  It  ouce 
Jed  a  society  of  eminent  men  Irom  the  crowded 
walks  of  what  is  called  polished  life,  to  the  wilds  of 
Cumberland.  There  Mr.  Wordsworth  formed  his 
beautiful  and  enchanting  theory  of  poetic  composi- 
tion ;  which  is  forcibly  recalled  to  my  remem- 
brance by  some  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  just 
•  now  ventured  to  make.  "  Ignorant  and  half-witted 
censurers,"  have  affirmed  that  Mr.  W.  has  bor- 
rowed his  principles  of  style  from  the  harsh  and 
obsolete  rhymes  of  "  George  Wither,  Henry 
More,"  r  and  Old  English  Eallads.  Absurd  !  as  if 
Wordsworth  had  not  disdained  to  borrow  from  any 
writer  whatever,  ancient  or  modern.  His  theory 
is  too  long  to  detail  here.  Those  who  are  capable 
of  understanding  his  preface  to  the  fourth  edition  of 
"  Lyrical  Ballads/'  will  find  it  amply  illustrated. 

r  See  the  Edinb  Rev.  passim. 
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Mr.  W.  has  there  asserted  the  independence  of  the 
poetical  character :  he  has  decried  all  petty  artifices, 
all  mean  and  subordinate  considerations.  The  spirit 
of  Wordsworth's  theory,  and  that  which  prompts 
his  assertion,  that  good  poetry  and  good  prose  afford 
no  strict  antithesis,  is  briefly  this, — the  conviction 
that  he  who  "  sets  himself  doggedly"  to  manufacture 
poetry  (such  for  example  as  that  of  the  Darwinian 
school)  in  contradistinction  to  prose,  to  the  natural 
and  free  and  unfettered  language  of  passion,  is  like 
a  fine  lady,  afraid  to  stir  for  fear  of  discomposing  her 
dress;  like  a  pleader  who  instead  of  interesting 
himself  in  his  client's  cause,  should  only  consider 
how  to  bring  forward  certain  tropes  and  figures  and 
flowery  descriptions !  All  petty  artifice,  and  all  pas- 
sion for  petty  distinctions,  and  valueless  applause, 
are  contemptible  and  destructive  of  good  sense  and 
virtue  and  happiness. 

H.F.A. 

Dec,  11,1 81 :, 

u 
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N°  XCIII. 

On  Reserve  in  Conversation. 

Of  all  the  traits  in  the  character  of  Burns  I 
know  not  that  any  one  ever  struck  me  as  so  mcon- 
sistent  and  unaccountable,  as  his  indiscriminate  love 
of  society.  He  seems  actually  to  pour  out  the  most 
cherished  feelings  of  his  heart,  to  waste  the  most 
exquisite  of  his  emotions  and  energies,  on  the  very 
•'  froth  and  scum  "  of  the  human  race.  He  writes 
3nd  talks  in  the  loftiest  moods  of  poetic  ecstasy  to 
drunken  attorneys,  and  mawkishly  sentimental  wo- 
men of  the  town ! 

Nothing,  I  should  think,  is  likely  to  be  more 
injurious  to  a  morbidly  susceptible  and  highly  gifted 
mind,  than  an  over  indulgence  of  frankness  and 
candour  in  ordinary  conversation,  amid  ordinary 
characters.  Perhaps  instead  of  frankness  and  can- 
dour, it  would  have  been  better  to  have  said  an  over- 
indulgence in  the  display  of  genius  and  sensibility 
on  improper  occasions.  For  the  truth  is,  that  frank- 
ness and  candour  and  a  proper  degree  of  reserve 
are  not  inconsistent,  but  on  the  contrary  are  per- 
fectly compatible,  and  are  almost  invariably  found 
existing  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  those  lumi- 
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naries  of  the  world  who  have  attained  immortality, 
and  become  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Every  man  of  sensibility  and  taste  must  have 
adopted  many  secret  trains  of  cherished  thought, 
many  favoui  ue  principles  of  judgment  and  of  action, 
probably  first  framed  amid  the  wild  vallies  aud 
wooded  rocks  of  his  rural  solitude,  which  it  is 
ruinous  and  heart-rending  to  bring  forward  in  the 
presence  of  an  uncongenial  character,  amid  the 
tumult  and  coarseness  and  artificial  polish  of  a  city 
life.  The  pure  streams  of  his  heart  and  imagina- 
tion would  be  contaminated  by  new  and  unhappy 
associations.  *  The  reign  of  enchantment  would  be 
usurped  by  the  spectre  forms  of  reality,  and  the 
secret  talisman  that  protected  and  supported  him 
broken  into  fragments. 

Nothing  that  has  ever  very  strongly  affected  the 
feelings,  and  on  which  the  heart  was  dependent  for 
consolation,  should  be  degraded  and  made  common 
by  imparting  it  to  those  whom  the  communication 
cannot  benefit  because  their  minds  are  not  awake 
to  such  foreign  impressions,  and  whose  efforts  at 
participation  can  only  serve  to  chill  and  disturb  and 
darken  the  fancy. 

'There  are  secret  stores  of  cherished  thought  that 
ought  always  to  be  secret,  which  we  may  partake 
indeed  with  the  friendly  paper  on  which  they  are 
arrested  and  fixed,  but  never  never  with  any  human 
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being !  I  am  pleased  with  that  expression  attributed 
in  the  newspapers  to  Lord  Wellington,  that  if  he 
thought  even  the  hairs  on  his  head  were  acquainted 
with  any  of  his  plans,  he  would  shave  them  off  and 
wear  a  wig.  In  the  same  narrative  (which  whether 
false  or  authentic  it  is  needless  for  me  to  consider) 
it  is  observed,  that  Lord  W.  is  always  frank  and 
cheerful  among  his  brother  officers  ;  an  example  of 
frankness  and  reserve,  existing  (as  in  fact  they  almost 
invariably  do)  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  a  great 
character. 

Unreserved  communication  of  our  best  thoughts 
debases  and  contaminates  and  weakens  the  mind ; 
and  conversation,  when  it  rises  much  above  the  usual 
tone  of  fashionable  insipidity,  too  often  serves  only 
to  waste  our  energies  in  perishable  words,  without 
the  attainment  of  any  object  which  a  wise  man  can 
wish  for. 

H.  F.  A. 
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N*  XCIV. 

On  Sensibility. 

TO     THE     RUMINATOR. 

"  'Tis  not  as  heads  that  never  ache  suppose, 
Forgery  of  fancy  and  a  dream  of  woes. 
Man  is  a  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  sight, 
Each  tuned  to  harmony  disposed  aright; 
The  screws  reversed,  a  task  which,  if  he  please, 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose, 
Lost,  till  he  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use." 

Cowpek. 

The  narrow-minded  and  unfeeling  are  ever  apt 
to  confound  together  that  artificial  weakness  and 
instability  of  character,  which  arise  from  circum- 
stances external  and  adventitious,  from  the  influence 
of  adversity,  of  improper  education,  or  of  ill  health 
and  morbid  sensibility,  with  that  natural  and  unal- 
terable imbecility  which  is  the  characteristic  of  an 
absolute  fool  or  madman. 

But  there  is  a  verv  wide  difference  between  the 
unhappy  sufferer,  whose  faculties  have  been  weak- 
ened by  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  by  the  influence 
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of  defects  in  early  education,  or  by  nerves  morbidly 
irritable,  who  knows  and  feels  his  own  deficiencies, 
and  yet  exhibits  at  intervals  many  "  an  unquenched 
ray"  of  the  divine  lamp  of  intellect,  many  a  gene- 
rous though  ineffectual  struggle  for  its  resuscitation, 
and  a  character  of  the  baser  stamp,  or  an  absolute 
fool  or  maniac ;  in  whom  we  frequently,  and  in- 
deed almost  always  find  intellectual  weakness  ac- 
companied with  astonishing  bodily  health  and  vigour, 
and  abundance  of  self-complacency. 

There  is  even  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  Lord 
North,  author  of  the  "  Foreste  of  Varieties,"  who 
has  written  more  genuine  and  undisguised  confes- 
sions than  any  one  I  know,  except  Cowper,  says  in 
excuse  for  his  own  imprudence  and  seeming  crimi- 
nality of  conduct,  which  he  boldly  ascribes  to  the 
influence  of  disease,  and  of  poisonous  drugs  given 
him  by  ignorant  physicians. 

Education  is  another  mode  by  which  faculties 
that  might  have  risen  even  to  first  rate  eminence, 
may  be  thrown  into  disorder,  and  utterly  extin- 
guished. And  how  very  few  individuals  can  pos- 
sibly have  been  educated  according  to  nature!  Great 
men,  those  illustrious  characters  who  are  fitted  to 
become  the  luminaries  of  the  world,  must,  in  their 
childhood,  as  in  their  after  years,  stand  alone ;  they 
have  no  feelings  in  unison  with  those  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded.    How  hapless  then  is  their  lot,  and 

VOL  II.  s 
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how  are  they  to  be  saved ;  a  few  have  luckily  been 
reared  convenienler  nalurce,  while  many  have  pe- 
rished "  unwept,  unhonoured  ;"  and  those  few,  in 
consequence,  have  become  "  burning  and  shining 
lights,"  the  benefactors  of  their  age  and  country, 
and  of  ages  and  nations  yet  unborn. 

For  my  own  part,  Mr.  Ruminator,  I  do  not 
believe  that  my  faculties  could,  under  the  hap- 
piest auspices,  ever  have  been  brilliant ;  I  suffer  at 
present  so  much  from  adversity,  that  my  feeble 
grasp  can  scarcely  guide  the  pen  with  which  I  en- 
deavour to  arrest  my  feelings ;  but  I  do  think  that  to 
be  reckoned  for  this  reason  an  absolute  fool  would 
be  too  hard  a  sentence  ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  for- 
given for  adding,  that  I  am  positively  certain,  were 
the  difficulties  under  which  I  labour  surmounted, 
were  I  not  overwhelmed  by  the  pressure  of  uncon- 
genial characters  and  habits  and  employments,  my 
powers,  humble  as  they  are,  might  yet  for  a  little 
while  emerge,  and  I  should  not  then  have  been 
born  wholly  in  vain. 

H.  F.  A. 

i 
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N°  XCV. 


Men  of  high  Endowments  cannot  often  raise  the 
Sympathy  af  Common  Minds. 

TO    THE    RUMINATOn. 

The  harshness  and  error  and  obstinacy  of  worldly 
minded  ordinary  characters  would  be  nothing,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  tendency  in  the  sensitive  and 
highly  gifted,  to  endeavour  to  inspire  them  with 
feelings  kindred  to  their  own,  and  to  look  to  them 
(alas,  how  vainly  !)  for  brotherly  love,  and  support, 
and  consolation.  x 

Nothing  is  more  melancholy  than  to  behold  a 
man  of  genius  endeavouring  to  move  the  affections, 
and  to  rouse  up  the  imagination  and  taste,  of  those 
in  whom  these  qualities  are  utterly  dormant,  in 
whose  breasts  perhaps  even  the  germs  do  not  exist. 
Enough  of  this  appears  in  the  inestimable  "  Confes- 
sions of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  the  Life  and  Letters  of 
Burns,  and  above  all,  in  that  admirable  passage  of 
Godwin's  "  Man  of  Feeling ,"  in  which  his  hero, 
with  vain  benevolence,  endeavours  to  inspire  his 
wife  with  his  own  ardour  of  delight  in  perusing  one 
of  the  finest  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher     In 
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the  full  tide  of  his  rapture,  when  "Fleetwood" 
believes  himself  in  the  "  third  heaven,"  with  angels 
for  his  companions,  the  door  suddenly  opens,  and 
on  the  entrance  of  some  rural'  acquaintance,  the 
lady  starts  up,  wishes  him  good  evening,  and  runs 
off  to  look  at  a  rare  plant  on  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, in  the  society  of  an  uneducated  villager ;  the 
chords  of  Fleetwood's  heart  are  lacerated  by  deli- 
rious ag'ony ;  by  a  succession  of  such  shocks  he  is 
gradually  lowered  into  insanity  and  despair. 

Thus  it  must  ever  be  when  the  man  of  feeling, 
instead  of  retiring  within  himself,  and  looking  to 
himself  alone  for  the  means  of  enjoyment,  allows 
his  happiness  to  depend  on  the  caprice  of  others. 

It  is  on  the  colourings  imparted  by  fancy  to  the 
dull  realities  of  life,  that  half  of  human  happiness 
depends.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  poet  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  every  inauspicious  impres- 
sion by  which  the  happy  illusions  can  be  dissolved. 
Nothing  renders  realities  more  horrid,  than  any 
thing  approaching  to,  or  resembling  friendship  or 
confidence  with  the  fellow  creatures  by  whom  he 
is  environed. 

No  subject  by  which  the  heart  is  capable  of 
being  touched,  should  ever  be  mentioned  in  conver- 
sation to  the  callous  and  unfeeling.  Such  commu- 
nication only  leads  to  disappointment  and  distrac- 
tion.   In  the  society  of  the  feeling  and  highly  gifted 
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it  is  equally  improper,  because  it  is  there  super- 
fluous. Where  there  is  true  sympathy  the  assistance 
of  words  is  not  requisite.  Mind  can  mingle  with 
mind,  while  the  tongue  (mechanically)  is  employed 
only  on  the  most  frivolous  topics.  But  where  there 
is.no  sympathy,  all  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  or  De- 
mosthenes on  the  part  of  the  man  of  feeling,  would 
be  useless  and  ineffectual.  His  ardour  would  only 
wear  out  himself ;  it  could  not  ameliorate  the  cha- 
racter of  one  who  possesses  no  heart  to  be  touched. 

What  is  it  that  constitutes  true  happiness  in  the 
eye  and  in  the  experience  of  the  poet  ?  Has  it  not 
been  proved  by  Rousseau  to  be  that  state  of  reverie 
in  which  all  that  is  dark  and  disgusting  is  forgotten, 
and  banished  from  the  view,  and  in  which  the  mind 
reposes  with  placid  earnestness  on  all  that  is  lumi- 
nous and  enchanting,  revelling  uncontrolled  in  a 
world  of  its  own  creating  ? 

How  can  this  blissful  state  be  preserved,  but  by 
shunning  all  exhausting  and  debasing  and  mean  ex- 
citement arising  from  the  society  of  ordinary  people, 
and  the  disturbance  of  ordinary  affairs  ? 

Luckily,  there  is  to  the  highly-gifted  a  possibi- 
lity left  of  a  mechanical  intercourse  ;  a  transacting 
of  forms  and  ceremonies  in  which  the  heart  has  no 
share,  and  every  serious  subject  and  emotion  is 
avoided.  Had  Rousseau  known-  and  attended  to  this 
earlier  he  would  not  have  been  driven  to  distraction, 
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and  the  foundations  both  of  his  mental  and  bodily 

health  destroyed  for  ever,  by  such  a as 

Mad.  de  Warens ;  *  and  had  Burns  known  this 
earlier,  he  would  not  have  wasted  his  energies  on 
debasing  and  contemptible  society,  or  trusted  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  self  complacence  as  a  poet,  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  critic  as  Dr.  Gregory. 

gnoiJfinicnxn  seodw 
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»  The  worst  that  need  be  said  of  Mad  de  W.  is,  that  she 
wm  a  -very  -wtmam.  Unluckily,  Rousseau  wanted  to  make  of 
her  an  angel. 
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N°  XCVI.  sW 

On  the  Character  of  Sir  IVillium  Jones. 
His  saltern  accumulem  donis. — 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one,  whose  ruminations 
turn  frequently  upon  the  illustrious  deceased,  not  to 
reflect  with  the  deepest  admiration  and  regret  upon 
the  accomplishments,  and  the  destiny  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Jones :  a  man,  who  with  first-rate 
talents  combined  the  most  active  mental  and  moral 
industry ;  and  like  a  better  Caesar  in  the  fields  of 
intellect  and  benevolence,  thought  nothing  done, 
while  any  thing  appeared  wanting  that  might,  add 
either  elevation  to  the  character,  or  comfort  to  the 
necessities  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Yet  was  no  pro- 
fessed Luctus  consecrated  to  his  memory,  though  a 
far  less  mighty  object  sufficed  to  elicit  "  the  melo- 
dious tears"  of  Milton,  and  a  host  of  academical 
brother  mourners.  But  the  ostentatious  and  inte- 
rested sorrows  of  these  degenerate  clays  are  reserved 
for  the  bier  of  power ;  and  we  leave  to  genius  and 
merit  to  be  their  own  encomiasts.  Probity  receives, 
at  present,  but  half  her  ancient  retribution  j  she 
starves,  but  she  is  not  praised.  A  foreigner  has 
been  the  first  (and  hitherto,  I  believe,  the  only) 
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orator  to  pronounce  over  our  philosophical  Caver)" 
dish,  that  gem  in  the  coronet  of  Devonshire,  his 
tributary  Eloge;  and  the  fabricator  of  those  thun- 
ders,  which  wielded  by  a  Rodney,  a  bt.  Vincent, 
and  a  Nelson,  shattered  the  navies  of  the  enemies 
of  Britain,  sleeps  in  an  undistinguished  grave.  The 
opuence  of  Mr.  Clerk  of  Eldin,  indeed,  rendered 
bounties  from  our  impoverished  Treasury  unneces- 
sary :  but  was  there  no  glittering  ornament  in  the 
teeming  exchequer  of  national  honours,  to  grace  the 
brow  of  talent  and  virtue  ?'  To  return  to  my  subject. 
I  will  not  advert  to  the  ail-but  miraculous  facility 
in  attaining  languages,  with  different  degrees  how- 
ever of  proficiency,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight, 
which   characterized   Sir  William  Jones.     I   will 

«  This  however,  in  a  literary  sense,  as  far  as  critical  com- 
mendation can  confer  it,  has  not  been  wanting.  See  a  luminous 
exposition  of  the  '  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics,'  its  merits,  its  adop- 
tion, and  its  consequences,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  VI.  301— 
313.  The  critique  is  wound  up  in  a  strain  of  manly  and  me- 
rited expostulation.  Yet  have  seven  years  elapsed  since  its  pub- 
lication, without  witnessing  any  effect  from  it ;  and  any  effect 
from  it,  as  far  as  the  inventor  himself  is  concerned,  would  now 
be  too  late;  but  to  his  surviving  connections,  such  notice  would, 
probably,  from  its  reference  to  one  now  consecrated  in  their 
memories  by  death,  be  doubly  valuable.  A  piece  of  plate  given 
by  the  patron,  and  the  late  and  present  incumbent  of  Marsk, 
near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  (Mr.  Hutton,  Mr.  Fisher,  and 

Mr.  Tate)  is  the  only  honorary  testimony  to  the  genius  of  St. 

Vincent,  Camperdown,  and  Trafalgar! 
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even  do  myself  the  violence  of  refraining  from  the 
panegyric  so  nobly  earned  by  his  public  virtue.  I 
will  merely  refer  to  him  when  relinquishing,  like 
Blackstone,  his  darling  Muse,  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
less  captivating  Themis : 

Vale,  Camoena,  blanda  cultrix  ingenl 

Virtutis  altrix,  mater  eloquentiae, 

Linquenda  alumno  est  laurus  et  chelys  tuo. 

At,  O  dearum  dulcium  dulcissima, 

Seu  Suada  mavis  sive  Pitho  dicier, 

A  te  receptus  in  tua  vivam  fide: 

Mihi  sit,  oro,  non  inuiilis,  toga, 

Nee  indiserta  lingua,  nee  turpis  manus! 

IMITATED. 

Muse,  thou  who  bidd'st  young  genius  sweep  the  shell, 

And  givest  thy  daughter  Eloquence  her  spell, 

Guardian  and  nurse  of  Virtue,  fare  thee  well ! 

No  more  those  smiles  thy  pupil  must  inspire  : 

Sad  he  resigns  the  laurel  and  the  lyre. 

But,  O  of  goddesses  thou  loveliest  one, 

Persuasion — by  that  name  shouldst  thou  be  known. 

Once  thine  profess'd  in  all  sincerity, 

Ne'er  be  1  shameless  renegade  from  thee  ! 

Still  o'er  my  pleadings  shed  thine  influence  bland, 

Still  guard  my  tongue  from  guile,  from  guilt  my  hand  I 
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I  must  be  satisfied  with  pointing  to  him  when, 
on  quitting  his  country  vigorous  in  youth,  buoyant 
in  talent,  and  sanguine  in  anticipation,  India  lay 
before  him,  and  Persia  on  his  left,  while  a  breeze 
from  Arabia  blew  nearly  on  his  vessel's  stern  ;  in 
the  midst  of  that  noblest  of  amphitheatres,  almost 
encircled  by  the  vast  regions  of  Asia,  which  has 
ever  been  esteemed  the  nurse  of  sciences,  the  in- 
ventress  of  delightful  and  useful  arts,  the  seen*'*  of 
glorious  actions,  fertile  in  the  productions  of  human 
genius,  abounding  in  natural  wonders,  and  infinitely- 
diversified  in  the  forms  of  religion  and  government  y 
in  the  laws,  manners,  customs,  and  languages,  as 
well  as  in  the  features  and  complexions  of  men  :  I 
can  only  sketch  him  on  the  bench  of  justice  intro- 
ducing, expounding,  and  enforcing  the  municipal 
ordinances  of  Hindostan ;  or  in  the  busy  leisure  of 
his  library,  surrounded  by  Pundits,  and  Mollahs,  and 
exploring  the  darkest  recesses  of  Sanscrit  literature. 
His  tender  solicitude  to  preserve  from  violation  the 
peculiar  laws  and  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the 
natives,  with  a  view  of  at  once  conciliating  their 
affections,  and  of  promoting  their  industry  and  hap- 
piness ;  his  careful  scrutiny  into  the  forms  of  adju- 
rations held  as  obligatory  by  the  consciences  of 
Hindoo  witnesses ;  with  his  earnest  recommenda- 
tion and  judicious  plan  of  a  digest,  by  which  the 
particular  statutes  relative  to  contracts  and  inherit- 
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ances  might  be  simplified,  and  his  disinterested 
generosity  in  offering  to  superintend  its  execution, 
must  only  be  transiently  commemorated.  Lastly, 
he  must  be  exhibited  loaded  with  unbloody  laurels 
and  bending  under  the  blessings  of  sixty  millions  of 
people,  making  preparations  for  his  return  :  when, 
like  the  L.  Crassus  of  the  Roman  orator,  Mud  im- 
mortalitate  dignum  ingenium,  ilia  humanitas,  ilia 
virtus  morte  extincta  sulita  est.  Whether  he  was 
snatched  from  life,  or  like  Crassus  presented  with 
death,  is  an  inference  which  remains  to  be  made 
from  the  yet-doubtful  destiny  of  his  beloved  country. 
I  subjoin  two  characters  of  him,  extracted  from 
two  poems  published  at  Cambridge,  ( On  the  Resto- 
ration of  Learning  in  the  East,'  and  an  unpublished- 
translation  of  some  elegiac  lines  of  his,  imitated 
from  a  poem  by  Ebno'l  Faredh,  of  which  a  copy, 
with  the  Arabic  original,  may  be  found  in  his  very 
elegant  work,  entitled  '  Poeseos  Asiatic*  Commen- 
/ara."  u 

"  Works  Edn.  8vo.  VI.  pp.72— 78  In  page  245  of  the  same 
volume  occurs  an  elegiac  distich,  quoted  fromD'Herbelot,  vhich 
for  Its  pathos  I  have  attempted  to  exhibit  both  in  an  English  and 
Latin  dress. 

"  Go,"  Friendship  cried,"  to  chase  thy  gloom, 
Where  Laura's  ashes  rest:" 
•—And  has  she  then  another  tomb, 
Save  in  this  widow'd  breast  ? 
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— Accomplish'd  Jones  !  whose  hand  to  every  Art     - 

Could  unknown  charms  and  nameless  grace  impart. 

His  was  the  soul,  hy  fear,  nor  interest  sway'd         f>n^ 

The  purest  passions  and  the  wisest  head  : 

The  heart  so  tender,  and  the  wit  so  true, 

Yet  this  no  malice,  that  no  weakness  knew  y 

The  song,  to  virtue  as  the  Muses  dtar,  r 

Though  glowing  chaste,  and  lovely  though  severe. 

What  gorgeous  trophies  crown  his  youthful  bloom, 

The  spoils  august  of  Athens  and  of  Rome ! 

And  lo !  untouch'd  by  British  brows  before, 

Yet  nobler  trophies  wait  on  Asia's  shore : 

There,  at  his  magic  voice,  what  wonders  rise ! 

Th'  astonish'd  East  unfolds  her  mysteries  : 

Round  her  dark  shrines  a  sudden  blaze  he  showers, 

And  all  unveil'd  the  proud  Pantheon  towers. 

Where,  half  unheard,  Time's  formless  billows  glide, 

Alone  he  steins  the  dim-discover'd  tide ; 

Wide  o'er  the  expanse  as  darts  his  radiant  sight, 

At  once  the  vanish'd  ages  roll  in  light. 

Old  India's  Genius,  bursting  from  repose, 

Bids  all  his  tombs  their  mighty  dead  disclose; 

Immortal  names!  though  long  immersed  in  shade, 

Long  lost  to  song,  yet  destined  not  to  fade. 

O'er  all,  the  master  of  the  spell  presides, 

Their  march  arranges,  and  their  order  guides ; 

"  Quo  melius  luctum  restinguas,  i  pete  (Orontej 
Sic  mecum  loquitur)  qua  tua  Laura  jacet: 

Qua  jacet!  ergo  tenet  Lauram  vulgare  sepulcrum  ? 
Soli  credideram  pectori  inesse  meo. 
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Bids  here  or  there,  their  ranks  or  gleam  or  blaze, 

With  hues  of  elder,  or  of  later  days. 

See  where  in  British  robes  sage  Menu  shines, 

And  willing  Science  opes  her  Sanscrit  mines  ! 

His  are  the  triumphs  of  her  ancient  lyres, 

Her  tragic  sorrows,  and  her  epic  fires; 

Her  earliest  arts  and  learning's  sacred  store, 

And  strains  sublime,  of  philosophic  lore  : 

Bright  in  his  view  their  gather'd  pomp  appears, 

The  treasur'd  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years. 

Oh  could  my  verse,  in  characters  of  day, 

The  living  colours  of  thy  mind  pourtray, 

And  on  the  sceptic  'midst  his  impious  dreams, 

Flash  all  the  brightness  of  their  mingled  beams ! 

Then  should  he  know,  how  talents  various,  bright, 

With  pure  Devotion's  holy  thoughts  unite; 

And  blush  {if  yet  a  blush  survive)  to  see 

What  genius,  honour,  virtue,  ought  to  be. 

Philosopher,  yet  to  no  system  tied ; 

Patriot,  yet  friend  to  all  the  woild  beside  ; 

Ardent  with  temper,  and  with  judgment  bold; 

Firm  though  not  stern,  and  though  correct  not  cold  ; 

Profound  to  reason,  or  to  charm  us  gay, 

Learn'd  without  pride,  and  not  too  wise  to  pray. 


— Her  Jones,  high-gifted  to  fulfil  her  plan, 
The  frieod  of  learning,  freedom,  truth  and  man. 
His  were  the  stores  of  letter'd  time,  comprest 
The  mind  of  ages  in  a  single  breast; 
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The  glance  to  catch,  the  patience  to  inquire, 

The  sages  temper  and  the  poet's  fire.  orfW 

In  him,  the  wealth  of  Greece  and  Latium  shone. 

Their  Themis,  Clio,  Erato  his  own; 

And  his,  reveal'd  in  all  their  dazzling  hoes,      v  rsH 

The  luscious  charms  of  Asia's  florid  Muse :         nnA 

With  her  o'er  Schiraz*  roseate  plain  he  roved,     '  ilA 

Where  Hafiz  revell'd,  and  where  Sadi  loved ;       $n& 

On  Roenabad's  green  marge  delighted  stray'd,    '-'  nl 

Heard  her  soft  lute  in  Mozellay's  sweet  shade: 

Then  pierced  the  mazy  depths  of  Sanscrit  lore, 

While  Brahmins  ovvn'd  a  light  unseen  before ; 

Bow'd  to  their  master-pupil,  and  confest 

With  humbled  brow,  the  genius  of  the  West.     l1u£J 

But  nobler  cares  are  his :  for  human  kind  x 
He  plies  his  restless  energies  of  mind. 
Stung  by  that  orb,  beneath  whose  flaming  ray 
Inferior  nature's  crumble  to  decay,  ,r^[ 

With  growing  speed  he  presses  to  the  goal,         /  tq 
And  his  fleet  axles  kindle  as  they  roll. 
•Twas  his  to  bid  admiring  India  see, 
In  law,  pure  reason's  ripen'd  progeny  : 

*  These  studies  surely,  if  we  may  adopt  his  own  fritenon 
of  moral  magnitude  (as  given  in  the  Proem  of  the  Commenta- 
ries above  referred  to)  place  him  among  the  very  greatest  of 
mankind.  Si  enim  qutcratur,  Ecquit  baminum  sit  maxim  US?  ///.*, 
inquam,  qui oplimus:  si  rursus  interroger,  Quit  optimus  botninum 
tit?  rcipondtqm,  Is  qui  de  bumano genert  sit  cftisr.i  meritus.  1  can- 
not bear  to  subjoin  his  unaccomplished  anticipations,  which  im- 
mediately follow,  of  a  literary  old  age  in  the  academi*  dihclissimi 
r cctssus! 

hnini  "id  oJ  cm  !Lo  i-bcmuo  lob  since  »o(I 
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Law,  which  in  heaven  and  earth  holds  sovereign  sway  ; 
Whose  rule  the  had  endure,  the  good  obey  j 
Whose  giant  grasp  o'er  whirling  spheres  extends, 
Whose  tender  hand  the  insect-speck  befriends; 
Her  voice  of  quiring  worlds  th'  harmonious  mode, 
And  her  high  throne  the  bosom  of  her  God. 
Ah!  short  the  blessing,  of  ethereal  fire, 
One  vivid  burst,  to  lighten  and  expire ! 
In  vain  the  Christian  crown'd  the  learned  name, 
And  boundless  kuow ledge  form'd  his  meaner  fame. — 
He  falls! 


Bursts  from  yon  valley's  side  the  lightning's  gleam. 
Or  breaks  from  Leila's  cheek  unveil'd  the  beam: 
Flames  the  bright  fire  in  Gadha's  spicy  grove, 
Or  darts  young  Solima  her  glance  of  love? 
Khozami's  nard,  or  Mecca's  violets  bloom, 
Or  Azza's  sighs  th'  ambrosial  breeze  perfume ! 
O  say,  still  dwells  she  in  that  lonely  vale, 
W  here  her  sad  lover  told  the  stars  his  tale  ? 
Glooms  the  dark  cloud  o'er  steep  Lalao's  brow  r 
Purl  at  his  foot  refreshing  streams  below  ? 
And  shall  I  still,  as  once  kind  fortune  gave, 
With  morn's  first  blush  quaff  Azib's  cooling  wave  r  .r. 
Swells  still  'mid  Argan's  sands  the  knoll  of  green, 
And  shall  I  hail  once  more  the  happy  scene ; 
On  pastoral  pipe,  in  Naidi's  echoing  grove, 
Still  breathe  the  simple  notes  of  rural  love  ? 
Un  Salai  s  summit  pensively  reclined, 
Does  some  dear  comrade  call  mc  to  his  mind  : 
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And  sighing  ask,  "  where  now  does  Faredh  stray, 

With  love  alone  companion  of  his  way?" 

Still  sheds  the  myrtle  bough  its  silvery  shower  ? 

Still  glows  the  fruit  in  Hegia's  blushing  bower? 

Scathed  in  their  pride  by  no  malignant  eyes, 

Grace  yet.the  sunny  slope  the  floweret's  dies  ? 

And  true  or  false — if  false  so  fair  can  be — 

Are  Alija's  soft  train  to  loye  and  me? 

In  lightsome  gambols  fearless  bounds  the  fawn. 

Cropping  by  turns,  and  coursing  o'er  the  lawn  ? 

And  will  some  maid,  who  knows  the  dear  retreat, 

Conduct  me  to  Noama's  vernal  seat? 

Spreads  Dharija's  wild  lotus  still  its  shade — 

Ah!  lotus,  by  my  tears  luxuriant  made? 

Is  Ameri's  vale  still  haunted  by  the  swain, 

And  shall  I  trace  its  verdant  glades  again  ? 

Are  Mecca's  isles  by  blooming  Arabs  trod  I*  wttn 

Seeks  horsed  Chaldca  Mahomet  and  God? 

Frisks  the  young  camel  in  her  pilgrim  track,    .    vi  j^Jj 

And  shakes  the  ivory  castle  on  her  back  ?    -       >.••,-. 

The  well- remembered  stone  does  Azza  bless, 

And  with  soft  palm  our  love's  pure  altar  press?  v 

Haply  my  friends,  in  Mecca's  pleasant  bower, 

To  absent  Soleiman  devote  the  hour — 

Return,  return,  ye  moments  of  delight, 

The  evening  revel  and  the  raptnrous  night';  r       *q    i 

When  Love  shall  shake  afresh  his  golden  chain, 

And  these  light  numbers  sooth  the  listening  swain  l-'*  c 

F.  3: 

. 

r  The  preceding  six  lines  are  omitted  in  Sir  William  Jones's 
Latin  Version. 
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On  tlte  Government  cf  Imagination. 

Imagination,  according  as  it  is  regulated,. 
prove?  the  bane  or  the  blessing  of  life.  Without  it, 
all  is  "  weary,  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable  ;"  but  with 
it,  unless  it  i-,  regulated  by  numberless  auxiliary  en- 
dowments and  strenuous  exertion,  the  spectre  forms 
of  dread  reality  are  aggravated  instead  of  being  con- 
cealed, and  the  victim  of  genius  perishes  under  the 
restless  workings  of  his  own  phantasy. 

How  contemptible  is  that  intellect  which  can- 
not distinguish  between  culpable  deception,  and, 
that  delicious  power  by  which  a  celestiul  colouring, 
&  "sort  cf  purple  light,"  is  thrown  over  the  3ad 
realities  of  life,  by  which  vice  and  folly  are  for  a 
while  concealed  from  the  view,  and  spectres  and 
imagery  of  horror  converted  into  "  Eh^wn  gardens," 
ar.d  angels  of  innocence  and  beauty ! 

But  how  many  cautions  and  auxiliary  virtues 
are  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  due  regulation 
of  our  imaginative  powers !  "The  seasons  of  care,  of 
grief,  or  of  business,"  observes  Mr.  Alison,  **  have 
other  occupations,  and  destroy,  for  the  time  at  least, 

v  c  c    it.  t 


our  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  in  tbe 
same  proportion  that  they  produce  a  state  of  mind 
unfavourable  to  the  indulgence  of  imagination."  In 
order  to  avoid  as  muct  kVp&ifbftMhe  "  seasons  of 
care  and  of  grief,"  how  indispensably  requisite  is 
prudence;  and  how  difficult  is  it  for  an  individual 
endowed  with  fancy  aud  feeling,  to  possess  at  the 
same  time  in  a  high  degree  the  reasoning  powers  ! 

'to  Y««  'these  powers  are  indispensably  requisite  for 
tKe  conservation  of  a  highly  endowed  mind.     The 
tranquil  and  cheerful  performance  of  duty  in  what- 
ever situation  we  are  placed,  by  the  conduct,  whe- 
ther prudent  or  imprudent,  either  of  ourselves  or  of 
others,  is  also  indispensable.     But  how  difficult  is 
cheerfulness   when   imagination    aggravates   every 
evil,  and  when  the  chilling  realities  of  life  forfcfe' 
themselves  on  the  view  ! — A  genuine  love  of  virtue' 
and  fame  and  duty,   for  their  own   sakes  in  th6' 
first  place,  and  the  soothing  confidence  so  beauti- 
fully expressed  by  Dr.  Beattie,  that  there  is  a  future" • 
state  where  *'  all  shall  yet  be  well"  in  the  second,1* 
afford  die  best  consolations  of  which  our  present' 
existence  is  capable.  '  -4i« 

H.  T!.- 

— ,}i»in)(  »q  .bne  | 

ibfdw  riu  *  no.* 
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wki  m  .'smildiK  bns  LcAyt/ead  adi  oJ  {Jiiidiaa^  mf 
&a/m  to  9)bJp.  e  yjuboiq  ^sdl  Jedi  nomo<]orq  9nw. 
al  ",aoi;£atgfirai  to  miargbfbbi  sdj  ©J  siriKtoovtitaii 
foenogras"  e>.N°  XCVIII. 

On  the  Character  of  Rousseau. 

*     woo  Bflft  ,  sDu'jbuiq 

TO   THB    RUMINATOH.  iW  DdWODfi? 

How  beautiful  and  affecting  are  the  letters  of 
Mad.  Necker  on  the  writings  and  character  of 
Rqusseau !  she  alone,  of  all  his  eulogists  whom  I 
have  met  with ,  seems  to  have  partaken  of  bis.  genius, 
and  fully  to  have  sympathized  with  Ihs  feelings.     1 

It  has,  I  believe,  been  the  custom  for  half-wit- 
tod  censurers  to  stigmatize  Rousseau,  as  a  selfish 
visionary,  a  misanthrope,  and  a  madman.  The  false-, 
hood  and  injustice  of  such  a  sentence  must  be  ob- 
vious to  every  one  who  contemplates  with  candour 
the  incidents  of  his  life.     Was  he  not  disappointed- 
i a  €Kery  endeavour  to  gratify  the  social  and  affec- 
tionate feelings  of  his  heart?  Was  it  not,  obviously, 
the  stupidity,  the  vice,  the  cruelty  and  infidelity  of 
those  to  whom  he  turned  for  friendship  and  support- 
and  consolation,  that,  after  years  of  suffering, — of 
perpetual  hope  and  perpetual   disappointment, — 
wrung  from  his  heart  the  declaration  with  which 
he  commences  the  first  section  of  his  "  reveries;" 
'*  Behold  me  then  alone  upon  the  earth,  hating 
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neither  brother,  relative,  friend  or  society,  but  mf 
own  thoughts!" 

That  education  has  the  power  to  crush  and 
destroy,  though  it  never  can  bestow,  the  gift  of 
genius  is  too  certain.  How  powerful  jnust  have 
been  the  genius  of  Rousseau,  since  it  survived  a 
course  of  education  such  as  that  which  he  has  de- 
scribed !  It  was  early  and  inevitable  misfortune, 
and  the  frightful  vices  of  all  the  characters  With 
whom  he  was  in  his  after  life  connected,  that 
produced  at  length  that  morbidly  sensitive  state  of 
the  mind  which  is  so  forcibly  pictured  by  Mad.  de 
Stael,  when  she  describes  his  happiness  in  being  for 
a  short  time  in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom  in  the 
midst  of  rural  scenery.  "  He  began  playing  upon 
the  grass  as  he  had  clone  in  his  childhood ;  happy  rti 
being  free  from  his  reflections  and  his  feelings,  he 
was  not  tormented  by  any  of  his  faculties." 

It  was  my  intention  on  beginning  to  write,  to 

offer  some  further  extracts  from  these  letters,  but 

en  turning  over  the  leaves  for  this  purpose,  I  find  I 

dare  not  venture  on  transcription.     The  whole  of 

the  sixth  and  concluding  section  "  sur  le  caract&e 

dt  Rousseau,"  appears  to  me  worthy  to  be  engraven 

in  letters  of  gold,  and  "  ens-hrined"  as  a  mast  pne- 

eious  deposit  "  within  the  temple  of  the  mimhT  " 

i  »* 
II. 

birgli,  Feb.  2f ,  181.'. 
I  JoY  ,MaAA3TuI  aju»k*3  ni  biduUuq  u. 
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JFf«rr5^  expressive  of  the  Author's  regret,  afiibt 
/iqving  sufficiently  cultivated  Poetry  in  the  pro- 
per season  of  Youth. 

The  days  that  are  past,  and  for  years  have  been  o'er, 

I  wish  I  could  seem  by  my  song  to  restore! 

Let  me  bring  back  the  hours  when  Hope  danc'd  in  mj 

eye; 

A«d  heav'd  in  my  bosom  the  rapturous  sigh ! 

I  seize  the  lov'd  lyre:  O  how  tremble  its  strings! 

Hark !  What  are  the  notes  that  so  faintly  it  rings ! 

Jj\  'Tis  La  vain  :  the  gay  visions  that  beam'd  in  thy  sight; 

"  The  rich  hues,  that  arrayed  every  scene  in  delight, 

.re  vanish'd  ;  and  coldly  thy  hand  will  be  laid 

"  On  my  chords,  on  which  exquisite  sounds  were  once 
Sua-        -      ,  • 

made. 

"  Wild  dreams  of  young  Fancy  that  swell'd   thy  full 

breast, 

"  Forms  of  beauty  angelic  that  haunted  thy  rest, 

'*  To  thy  chill  sober  fingers  no  longer  give  fire; 

"  Thy  bosom's  dull  feelings  no  longer  inspire : 

"  Too  idly  thy  moments  of  youth  didst  tliou  lose; 

**  Too  seldom  attendest  the  voice  of  the  Muse  • 

*  First  published  in  Censura  Literaria,  Vol  I 


"  Destroy'd  is  the  cnarm  now  ;  and  broken  the  spell  j 
"  No  dances  of  fairies  now  hast  thou  to  tell : 
"  But  gloomy  the  hues  are,  Experience  has  wrought, 
"  And  severe  is  Truth's  lore,  which  Time's  circuit  has 

Jj^f™  but  brenth'd  on  my  tremulous  breast, 

"  When  young  Rapture  thy  fancy  ali-glowing  possest; 

**  Perchance  to  far  ages  our  names  had  gone  down, 

",And   thy  lyre,  might  have  gain'd   thee   immortal 
a^^swjgg  >tod  a hT 

"  It  is  past :  now  all  tuneless  decay  my  sad  strings ; 
'*«  Arid  'faint  is  the  thought,  in  thy  bosom  that  springs  ! 
5"*  ©htrVe  not  thy  hopes  been  in  sorrow  all  drown'd  ; 
»A  Arid  Despair'*  withering   shadows  envclop'd    thee 
sbh  ad?  «,ujut!  ;fe 

'.♦tTbea  withdraw  thy  rash  hand :  nor,  with  feeble  essay, 

iVgain  thy  lo»t-power,  and  vain  efforts  betjv;  I 
nJ^dam^t.-   O  thou  Nymph  of  ray  earliest  delight, 

•nnerimes  ungratefully  met  with  a  slight, 

Yet  I  never  forsook !  thou  art  fled;  and  in  scorn 

.obrli  --  .j.j 

id  votary  thine  absence  to  mourn 
l.oT'd'Muse/I  well  know  my  repentance  is  vain; 
t't  are  just,  I  can  never  rcg.iin; 

'he  glance  of  thine  eye  on  my  rreMt, 
'°(M> fay  oWe  joys  that  are  vanish'd  impart ! 
- 

'    ■'•    {  d     oilw 
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N°C." 

Desultory  Observations  on  the  Sensibilities  and 
Eccentricities  of  Men  of  Genius  :  with  Remarks 
on  Poets. 

The  herd  of  servile  imitators  bring  every  thing 
into  disgrace  by  affectation  and  excess.  In  those 
departments  of  literature,  which  require  genius,  this 
is  more  particularly  the  case.  For  a  little  while  the 
tinsel  copier  becomes  the  rage  of  the  public,  till  the 
glare  of  his  colours  satiates ;  and  then,  as  the  tide 
suddenly  turns,  the  just  fame  of  the  original  is  drawn 
back  into  the  vortex,  and  is  sunk  in  one  common 
rii'n.  On  these  occasions  every  yelping  cur  joins  in 
echoing  the  cry  of  contempt,  and  some  new  whim 
engages  the  temporary  curiosity  of  the  mob. 

There  was  a  time  when  Rousseau  was  the  idol 
of  the  admirers  of  genius ;  and  all  his  weaknesses 
and  extravagances  were  respected  as  the  necessary 
concomitants  of  his  extraordinary  powers.  Imme- 
diately there  arose  multitudes  of  absurd  followers, 
who,  having  at  length  corrupted  the  judgments  of 
their  indiscriminate  readers,  brought  neglect  and 

»  Fust  published  in  Cknsura  Literaria,  VoL  I. 
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comtemnaticn  upon  their  original.  For  some  year* 
therefore  we  have  heard  the  mob,  the  learned  as 
well  as  the  unlearned  mob,  talk  in  terms  of  uniform 
contempt  and  anger,  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
v«iiH0*'- the  morbid  sensibilities  of  sickly  genius." 
Were  this  disapprobation  confined  to  pretended  feel- 
ings, of  which  the  discovery  requires  a  very  small 
share  of  sagaciousness,  it  would  be  just.  But  it 
teems  as  if  they  meant  to  put  their  mark  of  scorn 
on  every  eccentricity  of  him  who  lives  in  that  high 
temperament,  in  which  alone  works  of  genius  can 
be  produced. 

'  Can  we  believe  tliat  Burns  would  have  possessed 
the  powers  to  produce  his  exquisite  poem  of"  Tana 
O'Shamer"  without  having  often  trembled  at  some 
of  those  images,  which  the  expansive  blaze  of  his 
genius  has  there  painted?  Without  a  continued  fa- 
miliarity with  all  those  hurried  and  impetuous  feel- 
ings, which  brought  him  to  a  premature  grave, 
could  he  have  written  those  enchantiug  songs  which 
breathe  so  high  a  tone  of  fancy  and  passion?  In  the 
told  regions  of  worldly  prudence,  in  the  selfish 
habitations  of  dnil  propriety,  may  be  found  riches 
.and  health,  and  long  life,  and  an  insipid  respect. 
But,  if  he  who  is  born  with  the  higher  talents,  Jong 
accustoms  himself  to  the  discipline  of  such  habits, 
the  splendour  of  his  imagination  will  become  impe- 
netrably huddled  up  in  the  fogs  of  this  heavy  atmo- 
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sphere,  and  be  will  scarce  be  able  to  produce  higher 
efforts  of  intellect,  than  one  "  of  Nature's  fools." 

When  Beattie  gave  up  his  ambition  to  metaphy- 
sical philosophy,  he  ceased  to  be  a  poet.  The  lyre 
bf  Edwin,  winch  had  brea.hed  all  the  soul  of  poetry 
m  his  first  canto,  began  to  flag  and  grow  dull  in  the 
second  ;  and  then  lost  its  tones,  and  never  vibrated 
fof  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  owner's  llJf  \  1  cer- 
tainly am  too  prejudiced  to  give  a  temperate  opinion ; 
but  I  would  have  preferred  a  few  more  stanzas,  in 
the  style  of  the  first,  from  the  Minstrel's  harp,  to  all 
the  bulky  volumes  of  prose  that  Beattie  wrote. 

How  delightful  to  have  left  a  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  some  of  those  "  ten  thousand  glorious  visions," 
which  are  always  floating  across  the  brain  of  the 
highly  endowed !  But  for  those,  who  possess  the 
ability,  to  go  to  the  grave  without  having  preserved 
a  relic  of  them;  to  have  suffered  them  to.  have 
passed  **  like  the  fleeting  clouds,"  without  cu.e 
attempt  to  leave  a  record  of  the  aspirations  of  a 
more  exalted  nature,  is  a  mortifying .  reflection, 
which  must  depress  true  genius  evi  a  to  despond- 
ence. He,  in  whom  Nature  has  sowed  the  energies 
of  vigorous  intellect,  may  be  thrown  into  st 
where  there  is  nothing  to  fan  the  flames  wi^bin 
him  ;  in  that  case  it  is  probable  he  may  uevex  dis- 
cover an)'  qualities  above  the  herd  of  mankind  :  ftut 
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-*g  internal  restlessness  and  discontent  will  prey  ,upQu 
JWMg irits  and  embitter  his  life.  ,  gj)B  j^  . 
-  There  are  no  writer's  criticiems  so  calculated  *o 
Stifle  the  habits  and  the  efforts  of,  genius  as  those  pt 
Johnson.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  sought  parti/ 
in  the  truly  "  morbid"  propensities  of  his  temper,; 
and  partly  in  the  history  of  his  life.  I  suspect  that 
#>hMBfewBolution  ;  eSf4 

"  Nullius  jurare  in  verba  m^istri," 

he  soon  sought  originality  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
His  love  of  contradiction  therefore  became  a  disease, 
and  finding  in  preceding  biographers,  too  much  in- 
clination to  panegyrize  the  subjects  of  their  me- 
moirs, and  to  contemplate  them  with  a  blind  admi- 

• 
Ration,  he  determined  to  shew  the  powers  of  his 

anatomizing  pen,  and  to  tear  off  the  veil  of  respect 
that  covered  them.  Thus  he  was  pleased  to  sei/.L- 
ifiYrr1'/  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  personal  frail- 
ties, and  mental  defects;  and  of  treating  them 
sometimes  with  anger,  and  sometimes  with  haughti- 
ness. But  there  was  another  circumstance  which 
had  a  tendency  to  warp  the  justice  of  his  sincere 
Opinions.  Early  in  life  he  had  probably  discovered 
the  inclination  of  his  own  imagination  to  predomi- 
nate dangerously  over  his  reason.  On  this  account 
he  used  every  exertion  to  subdue  it  -}  to  reduce  it 

3  baatuodl  fi  gaoi;  dol 
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to  the  severest  trammels  of  argumentation,  arid  the 
most  sober  paths  of  mental  employment.  Hence 
he  acquired  a  habit  of  preferring  the  lower  depart- 
ment of  the  Mase ;  he  best  liked  reasoning  m 
"verse  ;  dry  ethical  couplets ;  and  practical  observa- 
tions upon  daily  life.  His  private  feelings  hesitated 
between  Dryden  and  Pope ;  and  all  the  praise  he 
has  given  to  Milton,  or  Cowley,  or  Akenside,  or 
Collins,  or  Gray,  is  extorted,  penurious,  and  mixed 
with  every  degrading  touch  that  the  ingenuity  of 
his  acute  mind,  and  force  of  his  ^nergetic  language 
could  introduce. 

The  public  received  these  disingenuous  lives 
with  ill-tempered  avidity.  They  who  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be  warmed  by  the  flights  of 
fancy 3  in  whose  torpid  heads  the  description  of 
Eden,  the  wailings  over  Lycidas,  and  all  the  imagery 
of  Comus  never  raised  one  corresponding  idea,  but 
who  concealed  their  lamentable  deficiencies  of  mirid 
before  the  awful  name  of  Milton;  now  that  they 

sanctioned  by  Johnson,  boldly  gloried  in  their 
want  of  taste.  All  the  gall  which  they  had  so  long 
been  nourishing  in  their  hearts  was  now  vomited 
forth  without  restraint,  and  the  cry,  wnich  dulnes.s 
had  always  secretly  disseminated  against  the  aber- 
rations of  genius,  was  avowed  as  the  acknowledged 

•>bf  sense  and  truth.  **  *d 

Johnson  is  a  proof,  among  a  thousand  glaring 


«3£  ■ftO'f/'.viiMUA  ahi 

^pfcGrio  gaijfsnrxHfe  ftuitiRATOx^onboog  bargaim 
|S^;altorRttIe  the  wisest  men  "know  them- 
sefifefcj8  and  how  often  they  pride  themselves  on 
jwfafe,  in  which  they  are  strikingly  deficient.     His 

g%&  boast  seems  to  have'been  his  attention  to 
Taom  rj 

djiw  h"  That  wllich  beibre  us  lics '»  dailJ'  l^e." 

Yet  did  ever  any  man  more  offend  the  proprieties 
of  daily  life  than  Johnson  ?  Hi*  unhappy  and  neg- 
lected person,  his  uncouth  dress,  his  rude  manners, 
noufii 
and  his  irregular  habits,  required  the  full  emineilee 

5  fnme,  and  force  of  his  talents,  to  counter- 
balance their  offensiveness.  Yet  probablv  he  would 
live  exclaimed 

Jcrb  i  *'  Non  Uili  auxilio,  non  defemoribus  iitii!" 

He  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  himself  required 
no  such  set-offs.  And,  if  we  judge  him  by  the 
rules  by  wiiich  he  judged  others,  such  set-offs  ought 
not  to  have  avails  I. 

V.vA  I  ir.M  that  I  shall  never  judge  br  rfl 
harsh,  and  in  my  opinion  so  unwise  '  I  regret  the 
depravity  of  Johnson's  taste,  and  I  lament  that  ex- 
cess of  envy  and  pride,  the  unconquerable  disease  of 
his  disposition,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  effort  - 
frequently  overpowered  his  reason.  But  I  venerate 
\  abilities,  the'  strong  and  original  operations 
of  his  mind,  Ws'-rbrcc  of  ratiocination,  arid'Ms  ltim'r- 
nous  and  impressive  language.    I  venerate  also  the 
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mingled  goodness  of  his  heart,  bis  melting  charity; 
alted  principles,  his  enlarged  moral  notions; 
and  the  many  sublime  virtues  of  his  mixed  and  un- 
happy life,  liut  this  is  not  all :  according  to  the 
sentiments  I  have  expressed,  I  necessarily  go  even 
further  To  me  it  appears  that  some  of  his  most 
offensive  eccentricities  were  strongly  connected  with 
bis  most  prominent  excellencies.  , , 

To  the  constant  abstraction  of  his  mind,  to  the 
perpetual  occupation  of  thinking,  we  must  surely 
attribute  much  of  the  neglect  of  his  person,  much 
of  his  inattention  to  polished  manners,  aud  the 
etiquette  of  the  world,  and  much  of  his  irregular 
mode  of  life.  But  to  this  also  is  certainly  attributa- 
ble the  clearness  and  arrangement  of  his  ideas,  the 
readiness  of  his  thoughts  upon  every  subject  that 
was  presented  to  him,  and  the  perspicuity  and  hap- 
piness of  his  style. 

I.et  us  hear  no  more  reflections  then  on  the 
w  morbid  "  sensibility  of  the  votaries  of  fancy.  He, 
whose  feelings  are  not  acute,  sometimes  even  to 
disease,  can  never  touch  the  true  chords  of  the  lyre. 
I'o  be  in  constant  terror  of  exceeding  the  cold 
bounds  of  propriety,  to  be  perpetually  on  the  watch 
against  any  transient  extravagance  of  mind,  is  not 
to  be  a  poet.  It  is  true  that  eccentricity  alone  doe* 
not  constitute  genius ;  and  he  who  is  known  only 
by  its  foibles,  uuacccmj  an*  d  by  its  advantage 

5dl  Oc. 
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serves  little  mercy.  And  little  can  he  expect  to 
meet  with  it,  if  he  recollects  that  in  the  censorious 
eye  of  the  world,  even  the  happiest  attainments  of 
mental  excellence,  will  make. but  little  amends  for 
the  smallest  deviations  from  prudence  of  conduct. 

That  chilling  philosophy,  whU;h.  demands  the 
reconcilement  of  qualities  nearly  incompatible,  has 
always  appeared  to  me  far  from  true  wisdom.  We 
m^lar»€*it,  but  we  should  attempt  to  soothe  and 
treat  leniently,  the  little  ebullitions  of  that  fire*  i 
which  at  other  times  is  exerted  to  enlighten  and  • 
chjerm  us.  We  should  pity  rather  than  despise  the 
occasional  lamentations  from  the  pain  of  the  thorn, 
which -is- too  often  at  the  breast  of  those  who  deiight 
us  by  their  songs.  r>  \d  o§* 

;  In  thus  venturing  opinions  so  uncongenial  with 
thj0g»  of  the  great  as  well  as  little  vulgar,  I  am  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  I  expose  myself.  The  self-  I 
ish  worldling,  the  interested  parent,  the  struggler  in 
the  paths  of  ordinary  ambition,  the  stupid,  the 
sterile-hearted,  and  the  sensual,  all  will  exclaim, 
"<lf  such  be  the  effects  of  poetry,  heaven  defend 
me  and  all  my  connections,  from  being  poets!" 
Poe*  wretches!  They  need  not  fear:  poets,  they 
mayreat  assured,  are  not  made  out  of  such  raa- 
teriabtho  '(tine/  e>d)  id  luodJiw  wgnsb  Up* 

lo  V»ttcq(JU<  -.iJOiGDX  C    ,  CI.'OOl.  | 


oi  ioeqxa  sd  nxo  sbfil  LnA  .yoTdtu  oOid  2^ro» 
iuohcxnoi  adi  ai  Jfidi  aJ^Uooai  sd  li  «fi  dfiw  }33ca 
}o  itnsmaiutts.  ftsiqqed  sd>  nova  ^fahow  aril  to  ©yd 
■jofrsbasmfi  tjbfil  itfjfj*  CI.  tsonslbaxs  Ifilnara 
ijdQj  to  douabuiq  mart  gnoiteivab  Pallsmz  sAt 

■  Onl&l&Hitirs  of  CI.  Hutchinson.'^ 

>a  z^jjiIcDp  lo  Ja3tn$IiDnoo9i 

This  is  a  book  of  singular  interest,  and  indeed 
importance,  of  which,  though  lately  published,  yet 
having  been  written  so  m?.ny  years  past,  the  notice  ' 
ar  this  time  will  not  be  out  of  place.  "  Sorely," 
observes  the  Editor,  "  we  risk  little  in  saying  fhat 
the  history  oi  a  period  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
British  annals,  written  one  hundred  and  fifty  year! 
ago  by  a  lady,  of  elevated  birth,  of  a  most  compre- 
hensive and  highly  cultivated  mind,  herself  a  witness 
of  many  of  the  scenes  she  describes,  and  active  in 
several  of  them,  is  a  literary  curiosity  of  no  mean 
sort."  i  n«i 

It  is  indeed  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  books 
on  that  side  of  the  question,  which  I  recollect  to 
have  read.  The  character  of  a  man  of  inflexible 
virtue,  actuated  solely  by  the  purest  principles  of 
patriotism,  opposing  tyranny  without  a  taint  of  the 
hatted  of  greatness ;  seeking  the  post  of .  difficulty 
and  danger  without  a  wish  for  the  vanity  of  rank 
and  honours ;  a  zealous  and  energetic  supporter  of 
his  cause;  yet  frank  and  discriminative;  and  frrft 


tomntimMkNfnm  *&>****,;  a"d  prejudice,  or 
i&rty,  wheo!ja«fr(fi|8Bd  iu  ite.*ta*»t  finy,.  com- 
mands such  respect  and  admiration,  that  we  listen 
to  hi*  sentiment'?  and  pursue  his  actions,  with  feet- 
ings  of  involuntary  inclination  towards  them  ! 

-  Under  the  influence  of  opinion*  founded  on  the 
c#Wriepf*Hf  «i*eries  of  various. and  complicated 
««9i<«llvbjc>  have  since  occurred,  I  bave  hitherto 
thought  that,  had  I  lived  ia  those  times,  I  should 
^a#e  been,  a  fined  and  nndoubting  Royalist.  But 
perhaps  the  principles  of  Col.  Hutchinson,,  as  tab* 
forced  by  the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  jus' 
heroic,  virtuous,  and  highly- accomplished  wife, 
tnight  then  have  made  me  hesitate.  No  rational 
man  can  question  that  the  principles  and  conduct 
of  the  Monarch  and  his  Ministry,  did  actually  not 
only  threaten,  but  intrench  upon,  the  just  liberties 
of  the  people.  Some  resistance  became  neeefestwrjrk 
circumstances,  in  which  both  parties  were  perhaps 
tablewoe)  at  length  caused  the  scabbard  to  be  throwti. 
astray;  awdfrona  tiiat  moment  the  purest  and  wltMfc 
patriots  might  think,  and  perhaps  think  rightjjr* 
that. there  was  bq  medium  between  victory  ,au& 
despotism.  'iia  e  noun 

-tlitstaiotfcab©  denied,  that  Ihey,  who  tax** 
CbWejrli^Mrith:  jfriincerity,  had  strong  .a  prpe&raBeest: 
orotljrejwidie}  jfiariiips  it,  resuhed  front  *tw»*fafa»- 
DMwy-  amiable  tnaMr.ttv4B»:cHanrte«  iji.'irotii  -tbtai, 

V  11    JO* 


duality,  atfd  diffidence  of  his  own  opinions  and  r£» 
•©Ives,  which  made  him  a  dupe  to  artful,  yet  less 
Wise,  advisers;  but  whether  the  origin  was  amiable 
or  nnamiable,  the  effect  wa9  equally  to  be  dreaded. 
A  monarch,  against  whom  his  subjects  have  been 
once  driven  to  resistance,  must  go  out  of  the  contest 
with  too  much,  or  too  little  power!  Had  I  there- 
fore engaged  in  that  cause,  for  which  Col.  Hutch- 
inson's view  of  it  was  at  least  an  honest  and  a  gene- 
rous justification,  I  think  I  should  have  departed 
from  it,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  a  stern  RepUtH 
Lean. 

If  it  be  pleaded  that  there  were  many  artificer 
used  to  inflame  the  people,  and  many  leaders  en- 
gaged, whose  views  were  apparently  private  and 
selfish ;  and  that  these  things,  which  could  hdt 
escape- the  notice  of  a  man  of  sagacity  and  virrde, 
should  in  his  eyes  have  damned  their  cause,  it  majr 
surely  be  answered,  that  in  the  imperfect  condition 
of  human  affairs,  we  are  not  to  refuse  to  seek  a' 
paramount  good,  because,  in  its  progress,  there 
may  be  mingled  with  it  some  evil  instruments,' 
whose  motives  or  actions  are  impure !  For  the  same: 
reason  a  strict  Loyalist  might  have  deserted  the' 
defence  of  the  Crown,  because  he  must  have  ob- 
served that  there  were  many  on  the  same  side,  who' 
were  actuated  by  ambition,  or  love  of  power,  or  < 
desire  to  re  tain  emoluments;  extorted  from  the  op-«' 
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p«fesk>n  of  the  people !  There  roust  indeed  have 
been  something  in  the  cnnt  of  the  Puritans,  and 
o&er  Sectarists,  extremely  disgusting  to  a  liberal 
spirit.  But  on  the  other  hand,  what  noble  and  in- 
dignant mind  could  bear  the  scoffs,  and  insults,,  and 
tyranny,  and  injuries,  and  follies  of  profligate  and 
abandoned  courtiers,  the  minions  of  state,  raised 
from  obscurity  without  merit,  and  fattening  in  the 
spoils  of  the  land  ? 

Henry  VII.  had  began  systematically  to  break  • 
the  power  of  the  Feudal  Nobility;  and  the  Consti- 
tutional  check,    which    they    formed,    upon    the 
Crown,  was  now  nearly  extinguished.    The  families 
of  Vere,  and  Stafford,  and  Grey,  and  Hastings,  and 
Clinton,  and  Stanley,  and  Perqr,  and  Howard,  and 
others  of  that  stamp,  were  in  poverty  or  oppv<  - 
New  lords,  sprung  from   favouritism,  or  enriched 
within  half  a  century  from  the  harvest  of  the  Refor- 
mation, or  just  emerged  from  North  of  the  Tweed, ; 
swarmed  both  in  the  metropolis,   and   in   every 
county:   Buckingham,  and  his  brothers,  and  cousins 
to  the  fourth  degree,  shone  in  a  splendour  surpass.-  - 
ing  royalty !    But  these,  as  they  had  lately 
from  the  hot-bed  of  the  regal  prerogative,  <!ou!d^ 
neither  be  any  controul  upon  it,  nor  have  any  i»teP^ 
resTT"br  sentiments  in  common  with  the  p 
Necessity,  ther*fore>  operating  upon  the  expansion 
of  feiiM'WWtatsd  by  navigation  and  commerce,  niiflsdd 
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up  a  spirit  and  a  power  in  the  people  themselves  to 
combat  and  countervail  the  growing  encroach- 
ments'of  the  sceptre.  To  fan  this  flame,  there  was 
intermingled  much  false  enthusiasm,  much  horrid; 
hypocrisy,  much  unjust  depreciation  of  well-ac- 
quired rank,  and  much  sophistical  arid  half-witted 
reasoning  on  natural  equality,  and  the  rights  of  man. 
But  the  collision  of  the  contest  struck  out  also  many 
important  truths,  and  dissipated  many  artful  or  ser-  a 
vile  prejudices  which  had  long  enchained  or  over- 
awed the  intellects  of  the  Commonalty. 

At  a  period  so  critical,  the  cowardly  or  the  im- 
becile alone  could  remain  neutral.  A  man  of  stern 
virtue,  who  abominated  the  luxuries  and  dissipations 
of  courts,  and  had  a  head  fond  of  busying  itself  in 
all  the  severe  ingenuity  of  abstract  politics,  was 
exempt  from  the  force  of  seductions,  which,  how- 
ever amiable,  must  be  admitted  to  operate  by  other 
powers  than  those  of  reason.  To  him  the  splea- 
dour  of  a  palace,  the  imposing  dignity  of  titles,  and  ; 
all  the  outward  brilliance  which  surrounds  them, 
put  forth  their  rays  ineffectually.  Con  id  not  such 
a  m:in,  especially  if  resident  in  the  country,  Jik* 
Col.  Hutchinson,  as  virtuously  have  embraced  tho 
cruise  of  the  Parliament  as  of  the  King  ? 

The  event  proved  whither  the  fury  of  the  mob,  . 
once  roused,  will  lead :  and  late  events  in  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  have  too  fatally  confirmed   it. 
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Ifldeed  every  man  of  sagacity  must  at  all  times 
have  been  aware,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  appeal  to 
the  passions  of  the  populace.  But  this  is  no  reason 
for  forbearing  sttch  appeal  in  extreme  cases :  other- 
wise, what  can  stop  despotism,  when  it  is  inclined, 
as  it  too  often  is,  to  extend  its  encroachments  be- 
yond endurance  ?  There  are  some  evils,  of  which'  &i 
the  pursuit  of  a  remedy,  we  must  incur  the  chance 
of  other  evils.  In  common  cases  patience  may  be 
a  virtue ;  but  there  are  points,  at  which  it  becomes 
a  contemptible  weakness. 

Charles  I.  was  a  monarch  of  many  attractive 
accomplishments,  and  many  virtuous  qualities,  as 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  herself  confesses.  He  was  a  man, 
undoubtedly,  whose  speculative  talents  were  of  no 
common  order;  he  drew  around  him  men  of  genius 
and  literature,  and  loved,  and  understood, 
patronized  the  arts;  he  possessed  therefore,  for  the 
most  part,  b  the  hearts  of  those,  who  could  be>t 
embalm  his  memory,  and  the  memory  of  his  cause; 

'.*  Quique  pii  vates,  et  Phjebo  di^na  locuti, 
Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes, 
Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendoi'i'1..<j/T1<J 

men,  whose  cultivated  talents,  acquainted  with  the 

general  traits  of  human  nature,  and  possessed  ef  *' 

T6bia  van:? 

b  I  have  not  forgot  the  exception  of  Milton^  whose  ; 

of  Cromwell  ij  now  among  the  best  testimonies  in  his  favour. 

q  3ilJ  ai  BW»wmi  xiq*»i)  own  stw  X3*" 
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He  js  Izum  •■  u  vjtsva   t 

command  of  elegant  language  not  derived  from  th« 

narrow  and  factitious  fountain  of  a  temporary  and 
accidental  state  of  opinion,  could  give  to  the  history 
of  their  actions  a  colour  of  permanent  interest  and 
celebrity.  Thus  the  pages  of  Clarendon  ma}'  Lave 
operated  in  favour  of  the  party  of  his  Royal  Master, 
beyond  what  truth  and  justice  would  have  exacted 
of  posterity.  vo  wriio  lo 

Clarendon,  it  must  be  allowed,  has  drawn  the 
characters  of  most  of  those  who  remained"  faithful 
and  active  to  the  Crown  in  hues  so  glowing  and 
delightful,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  are 
not  more  influenced  by  respect  for  them,  than  by 
the  examination  of  their  measures,  or  the  reasonings 
by  which  they  are  justified.  In  truth,  at  this  .dis- 
tance of  time,  it  does  raise  a  strong,  and,  perhaps^ 
not  a  very  fallible  argument  in  their  favour.  The 
virtuous  Earl  of  Newcastle,  to  whose  integrity  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  bears  testimony,  had  been  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Court ;  nay,  he  had  been  slighted 
and  disobliged  by  it ;  yet  he  broke  from  his  beloved 
ease  and  the  luxury  of  a  princely  retirement,  and 
embarked  his  immense  property,  and  his  life,  in 
favour  of  the  monarch;  and  (not  to  be  tedious)  the 
enlightened,  the  conscientious,  the  heroic,  the  ad- 
mirable Lord  Falkland,  engaged  on  the  same  side, 
and  sealed  his  sincerity  by  his  blood.  It  is  true 
they  were  men  deepTy  interested  in  the  preservation 
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of  arislocralical -privileges,  which,  in  the  rude  dis- 
pute that  had  now  commenced,  were  thrown  into 

ieoparciy. 

If  then  personal  example  be  admitted  as  a  pbw- 

.    .  ,     \ ,      .      .  .  l 

erful  guide  of  opinion  on  the  rectitude  of  this  con- 

1 1    i  I  J  Q, 

test,  no  book  has  for  years  been  published,  calcu- 
lated to  weigh  so  strongly  in  this  question  as  the 
Life  of  Col  Hutchinson  now  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic. And  for  this  reason  it  is  extremely  essential 
that  the  character  of  the  writer  should  in  the  first 
place  be  established.  Indeed  she  has  on  many 
other  accounts  a  full  claim  to  the  most  conspicuous 
notice;  and  more  especially  in  such  a  work  as  this,c 
of  which  it  is  a  prime  object  to  rescue  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  been  eminent  for  their  intellec- 
tual attainments,  from  undeserved  oblivion. 

The  fair  and  exemplary  author  appears  to  have 
possessed  an  understanding  of  uncommon  vigour 
and  extent,  cultivated  with  great  industry,  and 
adorned  not  only  with  all  the  politest  literature  of 
her  sex,  but  with  an  entire  familiarity  with  classical 
erudition.  To  these  she  added  an  heroic  and  vir- 
ous  heart,  which  sometimes  exalted  her  language, 
always  pure  and  vigorous,  into  strains  of  high  elo- 
quence! How  capricious  is  that  fame,  which  we 
are  too  apt  to  suppose  the  constant  attendant  of 

«  Thii  is  spoken  of  the  Ceksura  Liteharja,  in  which 
this  article  first  appeared. 
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eminent  virtue,  or  great  attainments  of  the  mind! 
The  memory  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  has  slept  for  a 
century  and  an  half,  in  an  obscure  MS.  the  sport  of 
carelessness  or  stupidity,  thrown  about  in  corners  of 
deserted  mansions;  exposed  perhaps,  to  the  rats,  to 
the  weather,  to  the  dirty  lighters  of  fires.  But  it 
has  survived  all  these  chances;  and  at  length,  by  the 
pious  care  of  a  collateral  relation  and  representative 
of  her  husband,  comes  forth  in  full  splendour  Now 
it  is,  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  starts  into  life  again,  as 
if  from  the  tomb;  and  lives  in  the  eye  of  the  world 
with  a  lustre  of  fame,  which  never  fell  upon  her, 
during  her  actual  existence  here !  The  name  of 
Ap  ley  becomes  consecrated  among  the  lovers  of 
genius,  and  Lord  Bathurst  may  thank  the  Editor 
of  this  precious  MS.  for  at  least  adding  a  splendour 
to  one  of  his  titles,  beyond  what  it  before  possessed ! 

- 


- 
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^96  me  RtyWiwATO*. 

TUffaid  y18'11^33^  o*B<  tiuoa  sdj  lo  esansjfi- 

■Iw  »»  ^fefa  sd  "thodJ9ai  edT"     .alasra 

■8303a  2fd  -^fq.-jr/g  ol  jIooj  nxta  grmo^  bttfrii^-irgid 

tailofcal  ^°  CII.  /ziaadi* 

\d  itnue  1h3n;iOn  the  Nutbrown  Maid.        i0  ^[^ 

:  ill 

,326  $8?  Whitaker,  in  his  excellent  History  of  the 
Deanery  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire/bas,  inhisaccouut 
of  Skipton  Castle,  one  of  the  residences  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Clifford,  conjectured  with  great  pro- 
bability that  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  the  first  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  was  the  hero  of  the  beautiful  Ballad 
of  the  Nutbrown  Maid,  a  poem,  which  the  more,  I 

,  read  it,  the  more  I  admire. 

isw  Dr^^Whitaker  observes,  that  this  young  noble- 
man, was,  during  his  father's  life,  led  by  the  extra- 

d  London,  1 805, 4to.     This  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  the 

•works  on  English  topography,  which  I  have  met  with.    It  is  the 

production  of  a  mind  abounding  with  an  enlightened  and  tub- 

lime  morality,  and  a  rich  and  picturesque. imagination:  of  a 

master  of  language,  who  has  the  skill  not  only  to  digest  and 

i  arrange  his  materials,  but  to  draw  notes  from  them,  such  as  are 

exactly  suited  to  persons  fond  of  these  pursuits;  yet  such  as, 

rising  dimly  and  indistinctly  in  their  own  heads,  they  want  the 

•    ability  to  rnsp  and  communicate.     Dr. Whitaker  pos*e«ar<he 

:-i(lfmt  «*  embody  thes*  subtle  ideas,  .  volq 

"  Turn  them  to  shape,  and  give  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name/' 
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vagances  of  the  court  into  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, f  The  method,"  he  adds,  "  which  this 
high-spirited  young  man  took  to  supply  his  neces- 
sities is  characteristic  of  the  times :  instead  of  resort- 
ing to  Jews  and  money-lenders,  computing  the 
value  of  his  father's  hfe,  and  raiiing..great  sums  by 
anticipation,  methods  which  arc  better  suited  to  the 
calm  unenterprizing  dissipation  of  the  present  age, 
Henry  Clifford  turned  outlaw,  assembled  a  band  «i 
dissolute  followers,  harassed  the  religious  liduses, 
beat  their  tenants,  and  forced  the  inhabitants  of 
whole  villages  to  take  sanctuary  in  their  churches.*' 

The  historian  then  gives  in  a  note  the  sugges- 
tion, which  is  the  object  of  the  present  article. 

"  I  hope,"  says  he,  "  it  will  be  thought  no 
extravagant  conjecture,  that  Henry  Clifford  was 
the  hero  of  the  Nullroivn  Maid.  That  beautiful 
poem  was  first  printed  about  1521,  and  from  the 
use  of  the  word  spleen,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  English  language  by  ihe  study  of  the  Greek 
physicians,  it  could  no|  have  been  written  icjig 
before.  Little  perhaps  can  be  inferred  from  the 
general  qualification  of  an  outlaw's  skill  in  archery; 
'  Such  an  archere  as  men  say  that  ye  jk$  (  compared 
with  the  circumstance  of  the  Lad  oi  Cumbeilind'i 
providing  himself  with  all  the  apparatus  of  the- bow 
in  the  following  account:  but  when,  '..Tfra-Man; 
specifically  describes  Histnaricrndtiisbkhheritage, 


we  mist  either  suppose  the  whole  story  to  be  a  fic- 
tion, \)V  refer  it  to  one  of  the  wild  adventures  of 
Henry  Clifford,  who  really  led  the  life  of  an  outlaw 
■  within  ten  years  of  the  time.  The  great  lynuge  of 
.  the  lady  may  well  agree  with  Lady  Percy  ;  ■  and 
what  is  more  probable  than  that  this  wild  young 
mau,  among  his  other  feats,  may  have  lurked  in 
the  forests  of  the  Percy  family,  and  won  the  lady's 
heart  under  a  disguise,  which  he  had  taken  < 
assure  her  concealed  a  Knight?  That  the  rank  of 
the  parties  is  inverted  in  the  Ballad  may  be  consi- 
dered as  nothing  more  than  a  decent  veil  of  poetical 
fiction  thrown  over  a  recent  and  well-known  fact. 
The  Barony  of  Westmoreland  was  the  inheritance 
.of  Henry  Clifford  alone.' 


-lofzs 

Having  thus  touched  upon  a  most  romantic  in- 
'cident  of  this  great  family,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
adding  to  my  article  some  more  particulars  regarding 
'ttierrt.  Their  vast  domains,  and  all  the  wild  splen- 
dour of  the  feudal  habits  which  they  exhibited,  fill 
the  imagination  with  the  sentiments  and  the  figures 
of  a  rich  romance.  I  see  them  still  pursuing  their 
manly  sports  over  the  picturesque  and  raagriiildtit 

•  He  married  Lady  Margaret  Percy,  daughter  of  Henry 
fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland. 


solimdes'of  Craven  5  I  see  them  after  wm!ds;pre!*id:7ig 
with  courteous  state  nt  the  hall  of  hospitality  ;  utl- 
wcakened  by  effeminate  luxuries,  and  unsophisti- 
cated by  the  rivalry  or  artifices  of  commcr. 
manufactures!  It  would  be  deceitful  to  deny,  that 
some  private  and  personal  considerations  mix  them- 
selves with  the  interest  I  take  in  these  images. 
Among  the  mingled  blood  that  flows  in  my  veins, 
no  fear  of  ridicule  shall  deter  me  from  owning  my 
pride  that  I  am  immediately  derived  from  this  high 
and  heroic  hou«e  through  a  'lofty  and  undegraded 
channel/  Injustice  may  withhold  from  me  titles 
and  rank  ;  they  are  baubles,  which  are  often  be- 
stowed on  the  most  low-born,  and  base-minded  of 
the  people;  it  cannot  annihilate,  or  alter  the  blood 
which  is  the  gift  of  Nature  !  It  must  be  my  own 
fault  if  that  shall  be  debased.  If  treachery,  extor- 
tion, and  oppression;  if  foul  and  incessaut  calumny 
and  misrepresentation ;  be  trials  to  a  resolute  spirit, 
I  have  known  them  all;  and  my  spirit  is  yet  un- 
broken !  But  my  enemies  shall  have  the  triumph 
of  knowing,  that  these  conflicts  too  often  have 
irritated  my  nerves,  and  suspended  my  intellectual 
industry!  The  waves  and  weathers  of  time  have 
shaken  to  its  very  foundation  the  solitary  remaining 
branch  of  an  ancient  and  once  flourishing  stock. 

m  m . 

'  Stanley  arid  E^erton. 
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naad  stl  ban.  idt  ja^p^M  bqc  rfncd  ziAJ&aoapo  oj 
The  very  Wows  and  bruises  it  has  received  have 
U&  ai.^iiiabau  i:  .  ;/on3I 

served  only  as  provocations  to  new  insults;    and 
jioanq  ni  fnq  n«qyv . 
circumstances,  which  in  other  cases  have  operated 

9fl}  ,2EW  gjjojbo  * 

as  pleas  for  favour  and  support,  have  been  used  m 

this  as  reasons  for  additional  wrongs !  ,     .    „ 

ldunsoiinoD  s  si  i  one  tDnsiujii 

nadl  daidw  jho  led  fli 

bbcigiat 

From  the  summary  of  the  Lives  of  the  Cliffords,, 
8cc.  a  MS.  folio,  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of 
their  heiress,  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Dorset  and 
Pembroke,  I  shall  here  borrow  some  extracts. 

"  John  Lord  Clifford,  born  April  8,  1435,  was 
the  person  to  whose  hand  is  ascribed  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Rutland,  K.  Edw.  IV.'s  brother }"  but 
the  memorialist  contends,  that  this  Earl  was  seven- 
teen instead  of  twelve  years  old,  and  was  probably 
killed  in  the  battle  as  a  soldier.  His  death  hap- 
pened Dec.  31,  I460j  and  Lord  Clifford  himself 
was  slain  about  the  2yth  of  March  following  at 
Towton. 

"  His  son,  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  born  1454, 
was  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age  at  his 
father's  death :  for  whose  act  the  family  was  soon 
afterwards  attainted.  He  was  one  of  the  examples 
of  the  variety  of  fortunes  in  the  world ;  for  at  seven 
years  old  he  was  put  into  the  habit  of  a  shepherd's 
boy  by  the  care  and  love  of  an  industrious  mother 
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to  conceal  his  birth  and  parentage  j  for  had  he  been 
known  to  have  been  his  father's  son  and  heir,  in  all 
probability  he  would  either  have  been  put  in  prison, 
or  banished,  or  put  to  death;  so  odious  was  the 
memory  of  his  father  for  killing  the  young  Karl  of 
Rutland,  and  for  being  so  desperate  a  commander 
in  battle  against  the  House  of  York  which  then 
reigned. 

"  So  in  the  condition  of  a  shepherd's  boy  at 
Lannesborongh,  where  his  mother  then  lived  fox 
the  most  patt,  did  this  Lord  Clifford  spend  his  youth 
till  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  about  which 
time  his  mother's  father,  Henry  Rromflut,   Lord 

fm died-  **« 

"  And  a  little  after  his  death  it  came  to  be. 
murmured  at  court,  that  his  daughter's  two  sous. 
were  alive,  about  which  their  mother  was  e> 
mined ;  but  her  answers  were,  that  she  had  gi\RB( 
directions  to  send  them  both  beyond  seas,  to  be 
bred  there,  and  she  did  not  know  whether  tly§j$, 
were  dead  or  alive,  which  equivocation  of  hers  did 
the  better  pass,  because  presently  after  her  husband's 
death,  she  sent  both  her  sons  away  to  the  sea-side  -t 
the  younger  of  which,  called  Richard  Cliilbid.  \Mfe 
indeed  transported  over  the  seas  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, to  be  bred  there,  where  he  died  not  long 
after;  so  as  his  elder  brother  Henry,  Lord  Cliriuid, 
had  after  his  restitution  the  enjoyment  of  that  little, 
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estate,  that  this  Richard,  his  younger  brother,  should 
haWhad,  if  hehaddived. 

fcrtt%ut  her  eldest  son,  Henry  Lord  Clifford;  Was-; 
secretly  conveyed  back  to  Lannesborough  again, 
arra^ommitted  to  the  hands  of  shepherds,  as  afore- 
said, which  shepherds'  wives  had  formerly  been 
servants in  that  family,  as  attending  the  nurse  who 
gave  him  suck,  which  made  him,  being  a  child, 
more  willing  to  submit  to  that  mean  condition, 
where l they  infused  into  him  that  belief,  that  he 
must  either  be  content  to  live  in  that  manner,  or  be 
utterly  undone. 

•  "  And  as  he  did  grow  to  more  years,  lie  was 
stfll  more  capable  of  this  danger,  if  he  had  been 
discovered ;  and,  therefore,  presently  after  his  grand- 
fafher,  the  Lord  Vescy,  was  dead,  the  said  murmur 
of*  his  being  alive  being  more  and  more  whispered 
atthe  court,  made  his  said  loving  mother  by  means 
of-  her  second  husband  Sir  Lancelot  Thirkcld,  to 
send  him  away  with  the  said  shepherds  and  their 
wfves  to  CnmberbtKl,  to  be  kept  as  a  shepherd 
there,  sometimes  at  Thrilcot,  and  amongst  his 
father-iu-law's  kindred 5  and  sometimes  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Scottand,  where  they  took  land  purposely 
fof  these  shepherds  who  had  the  custody  of  hifftP,^ 
wfyere  many  times  his  father-in-law  came  purposely 
to  visit  him,  and  sometimes  his  mother,  though  , 
very  secretlyV .>.       ...  I  c •+* 
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"  By  this  mean  kind  of  breeding,  this  inconve- 
nience befel  him,  that  he  could  neither  write  nor 
read;  for  they  durst  not  bring  him  up  in  any  kind 
of  learning,  for  fear,  lest  by  it  his  birth  should  be  . 
discovered;  yet  after  he  came  to  his  lands  and 
honours,  he  learned  to  write  his  name  only. 

"  And  after  this  Henry,  Lord  Clifford,  had  . 
lived  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  in  this  obr 
scure  manner,  and  that  himself  was  grown  to  be 
about- thirty-one  or  thirty- two  years  of  age,  Henry 
VHth  then  obtaining  his  crown,  did  in  the  first  part 
of  his  reign,  in  i486,  restore  him  in  blood  and 
honour,  and  to  all  his  baronies  and  castles. 

"  This  Henry  Lord  Gilford,  did,  after  he  came 
to  his  estate,  exceedingly  delight  in  astronomy,  and 
the  contemplation  of  the  stars,  which  it  is  likely  he 
was.  seasoned  in,  during  the  time  of  his  shepherd'* 
life.  He  built  a  great  part  of  Barden*  tower, 
which  is  now  much  decayed;  and  there  he  lived 
much,  which  it  is  thought  he  did  rather,  because  in. 
tliat  place  he  furnished  himself  with  materials  and 
instruments  for  that  study. 

•  "  He  retired,"  saytWhitaker,"  to  the  solitude  of  Barden, 
where  he  seems  to  have  enlarged  the  tower  out  of  a  comn;  ■ 
keeper's  lodge,  and  where  he  found  a  retreat  equally  favourable 
to  taste,  to  instruction,  and  to  devotion.  The  narrow  limits  of 
his  residence  shew  that  he  had  learned  to  des; 
greatness,  and  thst  a  smalt  train  of  servant*  could  sufice  him, 
»ho  had  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty  a  servant  himself.'' 
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"  He  was  a  plain  man,  and  lived,  for  the  most 
part,  a  country  life,  and  came  seldom  either  to  the 
court  or  to  London,  but  when  he  was  called  thither 
to  sit  in  them  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  in  which 
parliament  it  is  reported  he  behaved  himself  wisely 
and  nobly  like  a  good  Englishman. 

"  He  died  when  he  was  sixty-nine  or  seventy 
years  old,  23d  April  1523."  * 

In  the  lately  published  poems  of  Wordsworth  is 
a  Song  on  the  restoration  of  this  Lord  Clifford,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  Minstrel  of  the  family. 
The  poem  opens  thus: ' 

"  High  in  the  breathless  hall  the  Minstrel  sate, 
And  Emont's  murmur  mingled  with  the  song. 
The  words  of  ancient  time  I  thus  translate, 
A  festal  strain  that  hath  been  silent  long. 

From  town  to  town,  from  tower  to  tower, 

The  red  rose  is  a  gladsome  flower. 

Per  thirty  years  of  winter  past, 

The  red  rose  is  reviv'd  at  lust; 

She  lifts  her  head  for  endless  Spring, 

For  everlasting  blossoming!'* 

The  Minstrel,  after  alluding  to  the  perils  which 

»  Harl.  MSS.  0177.  Th'w  Lord  Clttord  married  Anne 
daughter  of  Sir  John  St.  John  of  Bletsoe 

■  I  quote  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  original  not 
having  reached  me. 
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sos 


drove  the  youth  of  the  hero"  into  concealment,  pro- 
ceeds thus : 

**  Alas!  when  evil  men  are  strong 
•  No  life  ia  good,  no  pleasure  long-, 

The  boy  must  part  from  Mosedale's  groves, 
, .  And  leave.  Blencathara's  rugged  coves,  .  -j. 

And  quit  the  flowers  that, Summer  brings 

To  Glenderamakin's  lofty  springs ; 

Must  vanish,  and  his  careless  cheer 

Be  turn'd  to  heaviness  and  fear. 

— Give  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld  praise! 

Hear  it,  good  man,  old  in  days ! 

Thou  tree  of  covert  and  of  rest 

For  this  young  bird  that  is  distrest, 

Among  thy  branches  safe  he  lay, 

And  he  was  free  to  sport  and  play, 

When  falcons  were  abroad  for  prey." 

The  poem  closes  in  this  manner. 

"  Now  another  day  is  come, 

Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom  : 

He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook, 

And  hath  buried  deep  his  book; 

Armour  rustling  in  his  halls 

On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls  j — 

*-QuelL  the- Scot,  exclaims  the  lance ; 

'  Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France,' 

Is  the  longing  Of  the-shield— 

Toll  thy  name,  thou  trembling  field ; 
VOL.   II.  x 
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Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  be, 

Groan  thou  with  our  victory! 

Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour, 

When  our  shepherd  in  his  power, 

Mail'd  and  hors'd,  with  lance  and  sword, 

To  his  ancestors  restor'd, 

Like  a  re-appearing  star, 

Like  a  glory  from  afar, 

First  shall  head  the  flock  of  war !" 

"  Alas!  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know- 
That  for  a  tranquil  soul  the  lay  was  framed, 

Who,  long  compell'd  in  humble  walks  to  go, 
Was  soften' d  into  feeling,  sooth'd.  and  tamed. 

IffiiiKWhe  savage  virtue  of  the  race, 

Revenge,  and  all  ferocious  thoughts  were  dead  : 
Nor  did  he  change  5  but  kept  in  lofty  place 

The  wisdom  which  adversity  had  bred. 

Glad  were  the  vales,  and  every  cottage  hearth ; 

The  shepherd  Lord  was  honour'd  more  and  more : 
And  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 

«  The 'good  Lord  Glifibrd'  was  the  name  he  bore." 

After  having  thus  cited  from  the  poems*  of 
another  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Clifford,  it  may 
appear  presumptuous  to  add  any  thing  of  my  own. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  attempting  any 
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rivalry  by  the  insertion  of  the  three  following  son- 
nets, which  have  occurred  to  me,  in  the  progress  of 
this  article. 

SONNET    I. 

I  wish  I  could  have  heard  thy  long-tried  lore, 

Thou  virtuous  Lord  of  Skipton!  Thou  could'stwell 
From  sage  Experience,  that  best  teacher,  tell, 
How  far  withia  the  Shepherd's  humble  door 

Lives  the  sure  happiness,  that  on  the  floor 
Of  gay  Baronial  Halls  disdains  to  dwell, 
Tho'  deck'd  with  many  a  feast,  and  many  a  spell 
Of  gorgeous  rhyme,  and  echoing  with  the  roar 

Of  Pleasure  clamorous  round  the  full-crown'd  bowl : 
Thou  had'st  (and  who  had  doubted  thee?)  exprest, 
What  empty  baubles  are  the  ermin'd  stole, 

Proud  coronet,  rich  walls  with  tapestry  drest, 
And  music  lulling  the  sick  frame  to  rest! 
—Bliss  only  haunts  the  pure  contented  sOul! 

■ 

SONNET    II. 

Month  after  month,  and  year  succeediog  year, 
When  still  the  budding  Spring,  and  yet  again 
The  eddying  leaf  upon  the.  dingy  plain 
Saw  thee  still  happy  in  thy  humble  sphere, 

But  still  at  each  return  of  foliage  sere, 

And  still  as  on  the  warm  banks  of  the  lane, 
ShelterM  with" covering  wood,  the  primrose  train 
Began  to  ope  their  yellow  buds,  a  tear 

Would  start  unbidden  from  thy  placid  cheek,       % 
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Ami  a  deep  pang  would  swell  thy  honest  heart, 
At  hopes  so  long  deferr'd  — yet  could'st  thou  speak, 
Wbuld'st  thou  not  thus  the  precious  truth  impart? 
"  Dearer  those  s.cenes,  tho'  mix'd  with  many  a  sigh, 
'  Than  "all  the  joys  that  Grandeur  can  supply !" 

■ 

SONNET    III. 

Stretch'd  on  some  mountain's  side,  commanding  wood, 
Vale,  mead,  and  spreading  lake,  with  distant  hills    . 
High  tow'ring  from  its  feet,  thy  bosom  fills 
Its  large  desires  with  a  sublimer  food: 

Thine  eye  is  upward  bent  on  every  cloud, 
And  ever  as  thy  shaping  fancy  wills, 
Thy  raptur'd  sight  with  air-drawn  visions  thrills, 
And  thy  soul  flies  on  heavenly  forms  to  brood! — 

Ah !  bow  are  then  forgot  the  groveling  joys 
Of  earth's  ambition  vile,  the  din  of  war, 
The  tinsel  pomp  that  human  cares  employ?, 

The  trumpet  thro'  each  tower  resounding  far! 

Hopes,  terrors,  virtues,  crimes,  and  flattering  state, 
All  fade  before  the  shepherd's  simple  fate! 

This  Peer's  son,  Henry  1st  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
''  was  bred  up,  for  the  most  part,  in  his  childhood 
and  youth  with  Henry  VIII.  Living  so  much 
about  the  court  drew  him  so  much  to  love  London, 
and  the  southern  parts,  as  that  there  he  became  a 
great  waster  of  his  estate,  which  caused  him  after 
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to  sell  much  fair  lands  and  possessions,  and  more 
than  his  ancestors  had  consumed  in  many  years 
before. 

"  It  also,  as  is  thought,  made  him  more  stout 
and  less  submitting  to  his  old  father,  Henry,  Lord 
Clifford,  than  otherwise  he  would  have  been ;  for 
there  were  great  dissensions  betwixt  him  and  his 
father,  especially  after  his  father  was  married  to  his 
second  wife. 

"  After  many  royal  favours,  the  greatest,  where- 
in the  said  King  did  express  the  most  of  his  affec- 
tion and  respect  unto  this  Earl,  was  his  willingness 
to  have  h'w  niece  the  Lady  Eleanor  Brandon,  his 
youngest  sister's  youngest  daughter,  married  to  this 
Earl's  eldest  son,  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  which  mar- 
riage was  accomplished  and  solemnized  at  Midsum- 
mer, the  2/th  year  of  his  reign,  in  1537,  in  the 
house  of  her  father  diaries  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, which  was  then  a  goodly  palace  in  Southwark, 
near  London,  and  hard  by  St.  Mary  Overy's  there, 
where  the  King  himself  was  present  in  person  at 
the  marriage,  which  marriage  was  solemnized  that 
time  four  years,  after  the  death  of  the  said  Lady 
Eleanor's  mother,  who  was  Mary  the  French 
Queen. 

"For  the  more  magnificent  entertainment  of 
the  young  lady,  the  great  gallery  and  tower  at  Skip- 
ton  were  built,  which  gallery  and  tower  so  suddenly 
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built  were  afterwards  the  chief  residence,  when  in 
Craven,  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  and  Dorset  j 
the  round  tower  there  being  the  said  Countess's 
lodging  chamber— the  said  castle  being  totally  de- 
molished in  Dec.  1G4(),  having  been  made  a  garri- 
son on  boih.&ides. 

"  This  Earl  of  Cumberland  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lords  of  his  time  for  nobleness,  gal- 
lantry, and  courtship.  He  died  April  22,  1542, 
aged  4p. 

"  Henry,  2d  Earl  of  Cumberland,  was  born 
1517;  married,  when  about  twenty  years  old,  to 
the  Lady  Eleanor  Brandon,  her  Grace,  the  youngest 
daughter,  and  at  length  coheir  to  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Mary,  the  French  Queen, 
which  Queen  died  about  four  years  before  her 
daughter  Eleanor  was  married. 

"  Which  daughter  of  hers  lived  wife  to  this 
Henry  Earl  of  Cumberland,  about  ten  years  and, 
five  mouths,  half  of  the  time  thereof  when  he  was 
Lord  Clifford,  and  the  other  half  when  her  husband 
was  Earl  jjf  Cumberland}  for  she  died  in  Brougham 
Castle  in  Westmorland,  about  the  latter  end  of 
November,  in  154/,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault 
in  Skipton  church  in  Craven,  leaving  but  one  child 
after  her  at  her  death,  which  was  the  Lady  Clif- 
ford, afterwards  Countess  of  Derby. 

"The  Lady  Margaret  Clifford,  when  she  was 
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about  fifteen  years  old,  was  married  in  much  glory 
in  the  chapel  at  Whitehall,  King  Philip  and  Queen 
Mary  being  both  present  at  the  said  marriage,  to 
Henry  Stanley,  Lord  Strange,  on  Feb.  7.  1555. 

«'  Which  said  Lord  Strange,  by  the  decease  of 
his  father,  became  Earl  of  Derby  on  Oct.  4,  15/2. 

"  He  died  1593,  and  the  said  Margaret  over- 
lived him  three  years  and  more ;  for  she  died  Sept.. 
29,  1596,  in  her  house,  then  newly  built,  in  Clerk- 
enwell,  without  the  close,  at  London,  when  she 
was  about  fifty- six  years  old,  and  was  buried  in  the 
abbey  at  Westminster. 

f*  She  had  two  sons  by  him,  who  were  succes- 
sively, one  after  another,  Earls  of  Derby. 

"  Her  eldest  son,  Ferdinando,  Earl  of  Derby, 
died  before  her,  leaving  no  children,  but  daughters,1 
behind  him,  the  16th  of  April,  15Q4. 

"  Her  2d  son,  William,  Earl  of  Derby,  died  a 
little  before  Michaelmas,  in  1641,  leaving  his  son 
James,  Earl  of  Derby,  to  succeed  him,  who  wag 
beheaded  at  Bolton,  in  Lancaster,  in  Oct.  1651. 

"  This  Henry,  2d  Earl,  was,  in  his  youth, 
before  he  betook  himself  to  a  retired  country  life,  a 
great  waster  of  his  estate,  and  sold  much  land,  &c. 

1  These  coheirs  of  Earl  Ferdinando  were  Lady  Anne,  mar- 
ried to  Grey  Brydges,  Lord  Chandos;  Lady  Frances,  wife  of 
John  Egerton,  Earl  of  Bridgewater;  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  wife 
cf  Henry  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
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"  But  after,  towards  his  latter  end,  when  the 
said  Earl  lived  a  country  life,  he  grew  so  rich,  as 
that  he  did  purchase  lands,  and  leases  and  tythes, 
to  a  great  value,  both  of  old  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner, 
the  widow  Lady  Drury,  and  others. 

"  He  was  much  addicted  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  alchymy  and  chemistry,  and  a  great  dis- 
tiller of  waters,  and  making  of  other  chemical  ex- 
tractions for  medicines,  and  very  studious  in  all 
manner  of  learning,  so  as  he  had  an  excellent  library 
both  of  written  hand  books  and  printed  books :  to 
which  be  was  exceedingly  addicted,  especially 
towards  his  latter  end,  when  he  had  given  over 
living  at  court  and  at  London,  to  which  places  he 
came  seldom  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and,  as  we 
have  heard,  but  three  times."  k 


The  Editor  trusts  he  has  few  readers  who  will 
not  be  entertained  with  these  interesting  anecdotes. 
They  will  now  peruse  the  beautiful  Ballad  of  the 
Nutbrown  Maid  with  increased  delight,  when  they 
believe  it  to  be  founded '  on  the  real  incidents  of  a 
romantic  and  illustrious  ■  House.  Dr.  Whitaker's 
History  of  Craven  will  furnish  a  multitude  of  other 
curious  and  amusing  particulars. 

k  Harl.  MSS.6I77. 
1  It  must  not  be  concealed  that  chronological  objections  have 
been  made  to  this  supposition.    See  Censura  JLitcraria,  in  which 
this  article  first  appeared. 
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N°  CIII. 

SONNET. 
Address  to  Solitude. 

I  that  have  long  held  commerce  with  the  crew 
Of  phantom  shapes,  led  on  hy  sorcery, ' 

Now  once  more  wandering  the  wild  wood  through. 
Inhale  the  fragrar.ce  of  the  vernal  sky. 

O  dreams  beloved  of  summers  long  gone  by  I 
O  early  hopes,  O  gleams  of  pure  delight, 

0  thrills  indefinite  of  ecstasy  ! 

Who  shall  pourtray  your  magic  charms  aright?" 

1  wake  to  strains  of  heaven's  own  minstrc! 
To  fields  and  groves  in  vivid  verdure  drest, 

To  songs  aerial  floating  in  the  sky, 

To  sunbeams  on  the  misty  mountain's  breajl ! 

O  Solitude  !  blest  refuge,  purest,  best. 
For  souls  sublime,  refined  by  poesy! 

*  Alluding  to  the  Sorcerer,  ia  ChiLie  Alarique. 

H.  F.  A. 


April  10, 18'.:. 
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N°  CIV. 

On  the  Deceitfulness  of  Hope.     Farewell  of  the 
Ruminator. 

The  delusions  of  hope  have  been  among  the 
most  trite  topics  of  the  moralist.  The  Ruminator 
feels  them  on  the  present  occasion  with  no  common 
force.  He  had  flattered  himself  that  his  lucubra- 
tions might  have  proceeded  to  at  least  double  their 
present  length.  But  to  plan  and  to  act  are  widely 
different.  He  has  deferred  the  execution  of  half 
his  purposes  till  it  is  too  late,  and  the  close  of  the 
Censura  Litebakia  m  has  brought  them  to  a  ter-  . 
mination  before  their  time. 

Thus  disheartened,  he  has  wanted  energy  suffi- 
cient to  perform  the  little  that  might  still  have  been 
done,  and  passed  two  or  three  months  in  a  state  of 
listlessness  and  idleness  such  as  he  has  not  experi- 
enced for  years'.  A  number  of  favourite  subjects 
remain  untouched;  and  a  number  of  fragments 
unused. 

Even  this  last  paper  has  been  deferred,  from 
the  wish  to  execute  it  well,  till  the  languor  of  over- 
•wearied  thought  has  diminished  the  usual  degree  of 
ability;  and  time  scarcely  remains  to  execute  it 
at  all. 

m  In  which  work  the  principal  part  of  the  r«pcri  first 
appeared. 
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To  look  back  on  what  is  past,  is  an  employment 
too  fearful  for  the  present  spirits  of  the  Author. 
"  The  toil,"  says  Johnson,  "  with  which  perform- 
ance struggles  after  idea,  is  50  irksome  and  disgust- 
ing, and  so  frequent  is  the  necessity  of  resting  below 
that  perfection,  which  we  imagined  within  our 
reach,  that  seldom  any  man  obtains  more  from  his 
endeavours,  than  a  painful  conviction  of  his  defects, 
and  a  continual  resuscitation  of  desires,  which  he 
feels  himself  unable  to  gratify." 

But  he  who  declines  to  act  till  he  can  reach 
ideal  excellence,  is  a  selfish  coward  ,•  and  surely  he, 
who  by  a  generous  venture  attains  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  merit,  is  at  least  far  preferable  to  him. 
who  wraps  himself  up  in  conceit  of  his  own  impor- 
tance, because  he  never  made  an  attempt. 

Of  many  of  the  defects  of  this  series  of  moral 
and  critical  essays  the  Ruminator  is  too  sensible,  to 
add  his  aid  to  the  discernment  of  others  in  disco- 
vering them.  Almost  all  the  interest  which  they 
lay  claim  to  is,  that  they  are  (such  of  them  he 
means  as  were  written  by  himself)  the  undisguised 
pictures  of  his  own  mind.  And  we  have  many 
high  authorities  for  asserting,  that  there  are  scarce 
any  minds,  however  small  their  pretensions  may  be 
to  extraordinary  endowment,  of  which  genuine  and 
unsophisticated  delineations  will  not  afford  either 
instruction  or  amusement. 
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To  'say  the  same  things  as  have  heen  said  a 
thousand  times  before,  not  from  individual  feeling 
or  individual  conviction,  but  merely  by  drawing 
from  the  stores  of  the  memory,  may  perhaps  be 
fairly  deemed  an  hollow  and  unavailing  echo.  But 
it  is  far  otherwise  with  that,  which  springs  from 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart  or  the  intellect. 
There  is  a  strength,  a  distinctness,  a  raciness,  in 
what  thus  issues  from  the  fountain-head,  which  is 
never  brought  forth  in  vain. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  human  understanding, 
the  different  lights  in  which  the  same  objects  appear 
to  different  faculties  and  dispositions,  the  minute 
shades  of  distinction  which  the  complex  operations 
of  head  and  temper  suggest,  afford  inexhaustible 
subjects  of  description  for  the  use  of  the  moral 
philosopher,  and  the  metaphysician ,  to  whom  such 
descriptions  possess  the  merit  and  use  of  original 
evidence,  while  the  transmissions  of  the  memory 
are,  like  hear-say  testimony,  of  little  value. 

If  the  flow  of  feeling  have  ever  given  to  these 
Essays  any  approach  to  eloquence,  if  the  movements 
of  the  heart  have  produced  any  thing  of  more  per- 
manent interest  than  the  capricious  and  uncertain 
operations  of  the  head,  the  writer's  time  and  en- 
deavours will  not  have  been  spent  totally  in  vain. 

If  it  be  complained  that  the  same  topics  more 
often  recur  than  is  consistent  with  the  love  of 
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diversity,  which  characterizes  the  public  taste,  let 
if  be  recollected,  that  nothing  much  above  the 
common  can  be  hoped,  even  from  the  most  power- 
ful talents,  without  long  meditation  and  mental 
digestion ;  and  surely  it  is  better  to  dwell  on  that 
which  gives  the  chance  of  displaying  depth  and 
novelty  of  thought,  than  to  skim  the  surface  for  tlia 
sake  of  a  greater  change  of  views;  for  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  same  person  should  have  leisure, 
or  inclination  for  both. 

.  The  generality  of  mankind  indeed  spend  their 
day9  in  a  kind  of  twilight  of  thought :  ideas  pass 
indistincdy  before  them,  without  examination,  or 
being  tried  by  the  test  of  language;  or  at  least  by 
any  other  language  than  that  which  in  oral  delivery 
does  not  sufficiently  betniy  their  imperfectness. 
But  as  he,  in  whom  the  flame  of  the  better  part  of 
our  nature  burns,  can  never  be  content  to  dream 
away  his  life  without  leaving  some  memorial  of 
those  faculties  with  which  he  has  been  endowed, 
and  as  the  mind  can  only  acquire  facility  and 
strength  by  incessant  exercise,  he  becomes  discon- 
tented and  miserable  while  he  omits  the  requisite 
labour. 

Could  the  Author  have  attained  the  delicate 
and  serenely  rich  beauties  of  Addison,  or  the  over- 
flowing strength  aud  philosophical  perspicuity  of 
Johnson,  he  would  not  now  have  to  lock  back  with 
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regret  and  anxiety  on  the  inefficacy  of  his  own  en- 
deavours. But  while  it  is  better  to  have  reached 
even  mediocrity  than  to  have  done  nothing,  he 
may,  on  a  few  themes,  which  have  I  for  years  beert 
revolving  in  hi?  mind,  still  flatter  himself  with  the 
hope  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  readers  of  culti- 
vated taste. 

In  the  retirement  of  a  studious  life,  in  the  bosom 
of  fields  and  woods,  he  is  often  so  filled  with  the 
realities  of  natural  beauty,  as  to  rest  contented  with 
passive  admiration.  The  repose  of  delight  would 
only  be  disturbed  by  the  attempt  at  description  j> 
and  the  colourings  of  fancy  would  be  more  than 
superfluous.  In  the  tumult  of  present  joys  our  ideas 
are  often  too  confused  to  be  analysed.  It  is  from 
a  certain  distance  that  they  are  best  reflected  by 
the  mind.  It  is  then  that  the  prominent  features 
remain,  while  all  that  tended  only  to  dazzle,  has 
faded  away. 

Such  perhaps  may  be  amongst  the  reasons  why 
he  has  been  able  to  transfuse  into  these  essays  so 
little  of  the  spirit  or  the  tints  of  the  enchanting 
scenery  which  surrounds  him. 

But  to  waste  more  words  in  apology  is  vain. 
The  attempt  to  conciliate  the  public,  or  even  him- 
self, to  these  Essays,  if  the  Essays  themselves  do 
not  produce  that  conciliation,  is  without  hope,  and 
would,  even  were  it  not  hopeless,  be  without  final 
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use.  They  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  die  world, 
and  cannot  be  recalled.  They  stand  before  the 
impartial  reader  with  all  their  imperfections ;  and 
from  them  will  the  Author's  humble'  capacity  for 
Essay- writing  be  judged,  in  spite  of  all  he  can  say. 
Some  may  wonder  at  his  rashness ;  some  sneer  at  his 
stupidity ;  and  many,  who  never  tried  themselves 
what  it  is  to  proceed  in  so  perilous  a  task,  may  be 
surprised  at  the  utter  failure  of  his  attempts. 

The  author,  morbidly  alive  a*  his  first  feelings* 
are  to  disappointment  or  neglect,  has  learned  to 
endure,  with  tolerable  fortitude,  the  consequence* 
of  committing  himself  to  the  public  view,  and  if 
he  cannot  always  sufficiently  moderate  his  emotion* 
at  insult  or  neglect,  nor  suddenly  recover  from  tl>e 
blight  of  ungenerous  discouragement,  he  has  taught 
his  mind  to  subside  gradually  into  a  calmness  which 
can  abide  the  results  of  his  adventurous  love  of  fame. 
Some  friends  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  has  secured  by  these  Essays,  and  of  some  noble 
minds  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire  the 
praise,  whose  approbation  replace?  him  in  humour 
with  himself,  and  makes  him  amends  for  many 
mortifications. 

To  Mr.  Lofft  The  Rumivator  is  indebted  for 
some  pieces  of  valuable  poetry.  One  other  friend 
only  has  he  to  thank  for  aid  In  these  Essays.  To 
the  nephew  and-  bidfrap^es-  ef  a  lady  of  celebrated 
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learning  and  genius  lately  deceased  he  is  obliged 
for  several  papers  composed  at  his  desire,  which,  if 
not  the  most  numerous,  are  the  most  valuable  of 
the  series. 

For  the  fate  of  those  which  remain,  the  writer 
cannot  suppress  his  solicitude :  for  from  them  it 
will  probably  hereafter  be  determined,  whether  he 
has  justly  aspired  to  some  qualities  of  the  minds  of 
which  the  deficiency  will  hereafter  cloud  the  recol* 
lection  of  him  which  he  is  so  anxious  should  survive 
the  grave. 

May  21,1809. 


Postscript.  This  Paper  has  been  suffered  to  stand  in  the 
words  in  which  it  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  Essays,  on  their 
first  publication  in  the  Censura  Literaria.  This  reprint 
has  been  augmented  in  its  papers  at  least  a  fourth,  principally  by 
the  kind  and  delightful  contributions  of  my  eloquent  and  highly 
valued  friend,  the  truly  poetical  author  of  Childe  Alarique. 


July  12, 1813. 
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